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N° LXXXIV. /uzy 1896. 


ArT. I—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CHURCHES IN THE DAYS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Die  Gemeinde-Verfassung des Urchristenthums: eine 
kirchenrechtliche Untersuchung. Von DR. EDGAR 
LOENING. (Halle, 1888.) 


WE propose, in the following pages, to offer some observa- 
tions on the present state of the great question of the 
constitution of the Churches in Apostolic times, or, in other 
words, on the origin of the Presbyterate and Episcopate ; and 
we shall take as our text the work of Dr. Loening above 
cited. Dr. Loening’s book is one which will well repay 
perusal, and this, not only on account of the great ability and 
learning of the author, but because, being trained in 
Kirchenrecht, or canon law, he has made an incursion into 
a sphere which has generally been held sacred to the theolo- 
gian. Such incursions, we think, are very valuable, and they 
have become rather the fashion of late. We have just had a 
similar inroad, on the part of a student of history, in the 
person of Professor Ramsay, which, in our opinion, will have 
considerable effect on the criticism of early Christian docu- 
ments. Dr. Loening’s inroad is not less valuable, though for 
a different reason. It does not bear on the criticism of 
documents, but rather on the inferences and results to be 
drawn from them. As a trained canonist he has a keen 
appreciation of everything of the nature of Recht or consti- 
tuted authority, which he can always distinguish from mere 
opinion or floating conjecture. This gives him a great advan- 
tage in criticizing systems, and indeed constitutes the valuable 
feature in his work. As for the rest, unfortunately, in our 


opinion, he’accepts with too great facility the results arrived 
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at by the extreme critics of New Testament documents, and 
this detracts from the scientific value of the general results he 
arrives at. But in the criticism of special points and 
questions, his observations are of great value. 

The great controversy as to the origin of the Church 
constitution has existed from remote times, and has run 
through a great variety of phases. It may be well, therefore, 
before going further, to give a brief sketch of these different 
phases. A knowledge of them will contribute much to a just 
apprehension of the question as it exists at the present time. 

The controversy may be said to have commenced with St. 
Jerome. Up to his time it had never been doubted that 
bishops were the successors of the Apostles: that is to say, in 
other words, it was believed that bishops had inherited the 
Apostolic office in a modified or diocesan form, Consequently, 
in the general opinion, the bishop’s office in the Church was 
regarded as quite distinct from and superior to that of the 
presbyter. St. Jerome, however, maintained that bishops and 
presbyters were originally the same, and that, in order to 
avoid schism, it was decreed everywhere, that one of the 
presbyters should be elected, and set over the rest, and that 
to the one so elected the whole care of the Church should 
belong. It is important, however, to observe that St. Jerome, 
in so far as he gave out this view, was not stating an element 
of Christian tradition. He was merely stating an opinion 
which he himself had formed from a study of the New Testa- 
ment—an opinion which we think mistaken, as it is clearly 
grounded on a confusion between two things radically distinct, 
viz. mame and office.' The opinion of St. Jerome had little 
effect at the time, the tradition of the Church being too strong 
for it. Afterwards, however, probably owing to the great 
authority of St. Jerome as a Doctor of the Church, it got into 
the canon law. Gratian quoted it in his treatise, and it 
appears to have given occasion to many doubts and question- 


1 In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, on the words ‘ Ordain 
presbyters in every city,’ as also on the words, ‘ For a bishop must be 
blameless,’ St. Jerome says : ‘ Idem est ergo presbyter qui et episcopus ; 
et antequam diaboli instinctu stadia in religione fierent, et diceretur in 
populis, Ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem Cephz, communi presby- 
terorum consilio ecclesiz gubernabantur. Postquam, vero, unusquisque 
eos quos baptizaverat, suos esse putabat, non Christi, in toto orbe 
decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus superponeretur ceteris, ad 
quem omnis ecclesiz cura pertineret, ut schismatum semina tollerentur.’ 
St. Jerome, however, is conscious that he is saying something new which 
would probably be objected to, for he goes on to defend his opinion : 
‘Putet aliquis non Scripturarum sed nostram esse sententiam episcopum 
et presbyterum unum esse,’ &c. 
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ings in certain circles. At all events St. Thomas Aquinas 
points out the fallacy contained in it. Hesays, ‘Quantum ad 
nomen olim non distinguebantur episcopi et presbyteri 

. . sed secundum rem semper inter eos fuit distinctio etiam 
tempore Apostolorum.’' The dictum of St. Thomas was 
generally accepted and seems to have settled the matter till 
we come to the times of the Reformation. 

Up to this period the controversy possessed a purely 
academical character, being confined to theologians and 
canonists. At the Reformation it entered upon an entirely 
new phase. It then entered as an element into a great 
political and ecclesiastical contest. Wicliffe and the Hussites 
had attacked the ecclesiastical hierarchy in various ways, 
and following in their footsteps the Protestants in the 
Schmalkald Articles definitely denied the divine right of 
bishops. Appealing to the saying of St. Jerome, and to the 
Epistle to Titus, they maintained the original equality of 
bishops and presbyters, and held that the distinction of the 
two offices was of purely human origin. The Calvinists of 
the Continent followed in the same path. They denied that 
bishops are the successors of the Apostles, as also that they 
were appointed by the Apostles; and, advancing a step 
beyond the Lutherans, they gave it forth as an article of faith 
that the presbyterian constitution is alone in accordance with 
the Scriptures. The Roman Church could not remain silent 
in the face of these attacks. In the Council of Trent the 
question was discussed, and in Session XXIII. it was defined 
as an article of faith, that bishops are the sole successors of 
the Apostles, that they are consecrated by the Holy Ghost to 
lead the Church, and by divine right are superior to presbyters. 
And an anathema was added against those who should say 
that bishops are not superior to presbyters. 

In considering the character of the controversy as carried 
on during the Reformation period, we see that the assailants 
of the episcopal constitution of the Church did not go so far 
as to reject the idea of a visible Catholic Church. We who 
have witnessed the outcome of their movement can easily see 
that the position they took up logically involved this rejec- 
tion. They themselves did not see it. On the contrary both 
Lutherans and Calvinists at first clung tenaciously to faith in 
a visible Church. Probably the impulse which directed their 
assault on the episcopate had nothing else in view but to 
lighten what they felt to be the dead and oppressive weight 
of an institution which they associated with all the abuses of 


! Summa, 11. 11% Quest. 184, art. 6. 
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the Church. Their ideal was a visible Church, a witness for 
Christ—a Church purified from all abuses and superstitions. 
Events, however, were too strong for them. They had 
inaugurated an immense movement, political and ecclesias- 
tical, and that movement went on in spite of them, and in its 
course shattered and swept away much which the original 
Reformers valued. It is in view of the onward course of the 
Reformation movement that we can best estimate the next 
great phase on which the controversy entered: we mean the 
Anglican defence of the episcopate. The English nation, 
with its deep conservative tendency, felt instinctively, in 
presence of the excesses of the Puritans, that things were 
drifting, not only to the destruction of the Church, but to the 
breaking up of Christianity itself. It recoiled from the 
onward drift of things, and turned back with a deep longing 
for older and better things ; and a brilliant galaxy of scholars 
and divines arose to give form and shape to this instinctive 
movement of the nation. 

It was under these circumstances that in the seventeenth 
century the great contest between the Anglican Church on 
the one side, and the Puritans and continental Calvinists on 
the other, broke out. The Anglican Communion has reason 
to be proud of the long line of learned scholars and bishops 
who maintained the Divine right of bishops. Hall (1639), 
Ussher (1644), Hammond (1651), Pearson (1672), Dodwell 
(1684), and Bingham (1708) form an array which would have 
illustrated a long succession of centuries, and yet they all 
flourished within three quarters of a century. Nor were the 
opponents with whom they engaged less worthy of dis- 
tinction. Not to mention Milton, Salmasius (1645), Blondel 
(1646), Daillé (1666), Vitringa (1694), were on their own side 
towers of strength. The effect of this controversy was in 
every way remarkable. On both sides immense learning 
was displayed; and the controversy centring as it did 
around the Ignatian Epistles led the way to the final vindi- 
cation of these precious relics of Christian antiquity. But 
not only in this particular, generally the whole field of 
Christian antiquity was brought to light; and modern 
scholars are more indebted than they are aware of to these 
great divines who went before them and smoothed their 
path. Nor were the theological issues less significant. It 
might be questioned if we said, what we really think, that 
the Anglican scholars were triumphant along the whole line ; 
but at least it cannot be denied that they fought bravely and 
with remarkable effect for the primitive doctrine of the 
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episcopate. There are many of our Roman brethren who 
look down upon the Anglican Communion, and who will not 
even allow us the questionable dignity of schismatics, but 
they cannot deny that we have ever been foremost in defence 
of the Catholic faith. It is a simple matter of fact that the 
works of our Anglican divines on the question of the episco- 
pate were the sources whence Roman canonists and Church 
historians, such as Natalis Alexander, Thomassinus, and 
others derived the weapons which they wielded so well 
against their Protestant foes.! 

We now come to modern times, which many have fondly 
denominated the scientific period. Dr. Loening has given 
some account of the writers who since the beginning of the 
century have worked on this question. We cannot follow 
him in this; for the abbreviation of an abbreviation would 
prove neither interesting nor instructive reading. We may 
merely mention that, beginning with G. I. Planck, he passes 
in review Kist, F. C. Baur (Tiibingen), Rothe, Bunsen, Bishop 
Lightfoot, Langen, Ritschl. These all belonged to the 
earlier phase of the nineteenth century contest. Bishop 
Lightfoot we all know, and through him we get an account 
of the remarkable labours of Rothe. There is not much to 
be said of the others. Langen is an Old Catholic, and his 
view, contained in his Hzstory of the Roman Church, seems 
mostly taken from Bishop Lightfoot. Baur of Tiibingen we 
have reason to know; and Ritschl built up a very pretty 
theory on the foundation of the three Syriac Epistles of St. 
Ignatius, which alone he held to be genuine—a theory which 
tell to the ground when the whole seven Greek Epistles were 
so nobly vindicated by Bishop Lightfoot. These authors 
comprise the earlier workers on the subject. 

A new development was inaugurated by Renan, who 
threw out the idea that the constitution of the Churches in 
Apostolic times was most probably derived from the consti- 
tution of the heathen religious societies. This view of the 
subject was warmly taken up in Germany by Heinrici and 
Weingarten. It was also adopted in England by Dr. Hatch, 
whose whole theory was further developed by his German 
translator, Harnack. The Hatch-Harnack theory also exer- 
cised considerable influence on Weitzsacker, whose work on 


' Not only on the question of the episcopate, but also on the central 
question of the Nicene faith have Anglican divines stood firm. On this 
latter question it is amusing to find Bishop Hefele gently chiding Bishop 
Bull for his exaggerated ‘ High Church orthodoxy’ (lzst. of the Councils, 
i. 238, English Translation). 
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the Apostolic age has been translated into English. The 
last author mentioned by Dr. Loening is Seyerlen, who 
departs from both the Hatch-Harnack theory and from that 
of Weitzsacker and turns back in the direction of the old 
Protestant view. 

What we propose to do in reference to this nineteenth 
century phase of the problem is first of all to signalize 
the conditions under which the disputants approach the 
question, and then to remark on some of the chief points in 
dispute. 

In reference to the conditions, we have first and foremost, 
as the weightiest factor, to note the idea that is formed of 
the Christian Church. The Reformation attack on the 
hierarchy had by the beginning of the present century been 
worked out to its logical result, viz. entire disbelief in a 
visible Catholic Church, viewed as an essential part of the 
divine system. For the visible Church was substituted the 
Lutheran idea of an invisible Church composed of all true 
Christians known only to God. Of this new conception it is 
not too much to say that it revolutionizes Christianity to its 
very core. For it not only takes away the visible Church 
viewed as a divine institution, but with the Church it takes 
away, as we now Clearly see, all faith in the sacraments as 
channels of Divine grace, and with the sacraments the 
Christian life. The important thing, however, for us to note, is, 
that this new view is generally adopted by almost all the dispu- 
tants enumerated above. Weitzsacker, for instance, in com- 
mencing his remarks on the constitution is careful to inform 
us that the é«xAnoia Tod Oeod did not grow out of the visible 
organized communities, but came first, and that the visible 
communities grew up in subservience to it.! What strikes 
one as strange is that men of wide views like Weitzsicker 
have never stopped to inquire whether such a view is histori- 
cally possible ; whether, in short, in placing this Lutheran 
view at the beginning of Christianity they are not committing 
an anachronism. The New Testament indeed speaks of an 
invisible Church, but it means by it the Church behind the 
veil.2, The Lutheran idea of a Church of true Christians 
gathered out of different communities, and invisible, because 
the members of it are known only to God, is an idea the 
development of which can be clearly traced in Church 


1 Apostolic Age, ii. 291. See also Loening, Gemeinde-Verfassung, 
Pp. 33- =ah 
* Eph. iii. 15: ‘Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.’ See also Heb. xii. 22. 
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history. It began with the warnings and reproofs aimed by 
St. Augustine at unworthy members ; it gained consistency 
in the medizval struggle against immorality ; it was further 
developed in the bitter attacks of Wickliffe and the Hussites ; 
and from the Reformation downwards it has been shaped 
and worked out to its present completeness by the inexo- 
rable logic of history. Surely to throw back such an idea 
into the primitive Church is a gross anachronism. 

But our present object is to notice the effect that will 
ensue when a critic filled with this prepossession approaches 
the study of the constitution of the Apostolic Church. It 
follows logically from the Lutheran idea that the Saviour 
never contemplated the building of a visible Church, that He 
did not commission His Apostles to build one, and that the 
Apostles, commissioned solely to preach the Gospel, con- 
tented themselves with doing so, and left the communities 
in different places to organize themselves. If, indeed, we had 
complete accounts of the constitution of the Apostolic 
Church, the presupposition in question might do compara- 
tively little harm. But we have not got complete accounts : 
the accounts we possess are very fragmentary ; and hence the 
danger is great that the question should be settled a priorz 
by simply reading into them the prepossession with which we 
approach the question. 

As a simple matter of fact, this has been the case. The 
great majority of the authors mentioned in the above list 
have approached the question with this prepossession and 
have arrived at the result indicated. Dr. Loening, for 
instance, who unhappily accepts the extreme critical position, 
tells us in so many words that St. Paul confined himself to 
preaching the Gospel, and never interfered with the organiza- 
tion of the communities he converted, but left them to organ- 
ize themselves. He quite overlooks the expression, ‘so 
ordain I in all the Churches’ (1 Cor. vii. 17), cai obtws év tais 
éxxrAnolats twacas Siatdoocouat. In truth there are many 
indications, slight in themselves, but luminous when weighed 
by a dispassionate mind, which this prepossession may lead 
us to disregard. There are also other things—palpable facts, 
which for the same reason we may be led to explain away ; 
and in this way a very pretty picture of the Apostolic Church 
may be painted. Such pictures have indeed been painted in 
abundance ; but whether they are scientific or otherwise we 
do not pretend to say. At all events the painters of them 
have quite failed to show how a Church so organised in the 
beginning could by any possibility have issued in the 
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Christian Church such as we know it when it first emerges 
into clear light in the beginning of the second century. 

This condition of the problem is one which ought care- 
fully to be kept in view, both by student and reader, But 
there is another, equally weighty, to which we have now to 
direct attention. Faith in an inspired Bible is completely 
dependent on faith in a visible Church. This truth was not 
perceived at the Reformation and in subsequent times ; but 
it is now visible to all who have eyes tosee. At the Reforma- 
tion the Bible was set up as against the authority of the 
visible Church ; but the inexorable logic of history has meted 
out to the Bible the same fate as was meted out at the 
Reformation to the visible Church. Had the matter, how- 
ever, rested here—that is to say, had it been merely the 
inspiration of the Bible that was given up—it would not mate- 
rially have modified the question we are considering ; for so 
long as the documents of the New Testament were received 
as genuine historical documents, it would have been possible 
to extract from them all the information they have to give 
on the question of the constitution of the Apostolic Church. 
Unhappily, however, modern criticism has not been content 
with merely denying inspiration : it has attacked the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of many of the documents of the New 
Testament; and what concerns us more on the present 
question, it is just those documents which give us most 
information on the Church constitution which have been 
assailed. Almost all the information we possess of the 
Church constitution in Apostolic times is contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pastoral Epistles ; but it is 
precisely these which have been most persistently attacked, 
and, in the case of the extreme critics, rejected. Our informa- 
tion was scanty enough at the best ; but with the rejection 
of the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles it is reduced to the 
smallest compass. 

We must try to estimate the effect of this upon the inquiry. 
It is seen that it creates a sharp division among the critics 
themselves, Those who accept the Acts and the Pastoral 
Epistles are arrayed on one side; those who reject these 
documents as spurious are arrayed on the other. The former, 
of course, are the more conservative, with old Protestant lean- 
ings ; the latter are the extreme critics. But a more important 
consequence follows. We have before remarked upon the 
scantiness of the information at the best, and the danger 
of reading into the history our own prepossessions. But 
under the procedure of the extreme critics this state of things 
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is intensified. They reject as spurious the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles—that is to say, they reject the only documents that 
give us any information regarding the constitution of the 
Apostolic Church ; consequently, there remains to us no other 
information on that point than such allusions as may be 
found in some half dozen Epistles of St. Paul, which, accord- 
ing to our critics, are the only genuine memorials of the 
Apostolic age. From these Epistles we have to extract such 
information as they give us, and with it construct a picture of 
the Apostolic Church. But how is this to be done? Imagine 
having to extract a full account of the constitution of the 
Anglican Communion from half a dozen sermons of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury mostly occupied with other topics. 
Surely the task is one at which even the most adventurous 
historical student might well quail. One would think that to 
a rational and sober student only one of two courses was 
open. He might say, in the first place,‘ The information being 
too scanty, we must be content to remain ignorant of the 
Apostolic Churches’; or he might say, in the second place, 
“Since the commencement of the second century occurred only 
thirty-three years after the martyrdom of St. Paul, it is in the 
highest degree probable that the Churches in Apostolic times 
possessed, at least in plan and purpose, exactly the same 
constitution as we find them possessing when they emerge 
into clear light at that period.’ 

Neither of these alternatives, however, is adopted by the 
extreme critics. The clean sweep that has been made of 
documents having left an open field, they have hastened to 
fill it up by ingenious constructions of the most varied kind. 
Formerly it was esteemed the height of audacity to maintain, 
as St. Jerome maintained, that the bishop obtained supreme 
power over the Church, not by divine appointment, but by a 
purely human decree of world-wide extent. At the hands of 
our critics he is put in a far worse position. He has not even 
the satisfaction of possessing a human sanction, but has 
attained his high place quite in another way. According to 
some, the bishop originally was a chairman, the chairman of 
a committee of administrators ; according to others, he was 
not the chairman, but the treasurer or financier ; according 
to others, he was financier, secretary and general administrator 
all rolled into one. From these lowly beginnings he had 
slowly and painfully to climb upwards. At first he had only 
to attend to secular things, but gradually he got hold of 
spiritual matters ; and then, towards the middle of the second 
century, he attained supreme power over his Church. Nor 
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has the matter ended here. Up to a recent period the 
presbyter had the satisfaction of thinking, that whatever 
might be the case with his ecclesiastical superior, there could 
at least be no doubt as to his own divine right. He had been 
ordained to his holy office by the hands of the Apostles 
themselves. Unhappily for him, he has incurred at the hands 
of the critics a similar fate to that of his bishop. He also 
had a lowly origin, from which he had to emerge as best he 
could. According to some, he was originally merely an active 
convert, in easy circumstances, who had a talent for manage- 
ment, and took upon himself the administration of the com- 
munity to which he belonged. According to others, he was 
merely one of a number of elderly converts, to whom, as dis- 
tinguished from their younger brethren, the chief power 
belonged ; or he was one of a committee of such elderly 
people. According to others, his original relation to the 
community was that of a patron to his clients, or even that of 
a patroness, as in the case of Phcebe. Out of such beginnings 
he, like his bishop, had to fight his way to the sacred office. 
The only thing that can be said for him is that he did it much 
quicker than his bishop: the bishop, as we have seen, took 
quite a whole century, whereas he managed to accomplish it 
in a quarter of that time. By the year 95—ze. twenty-eight 
years after the martyrdom of St. Paul—the presbyter appears, 
as we shall see, in St. Clement’s Epistle as a real ordained 
cleric, doing pretty much the same things as he does at this 
moment. 

It is seen that this state of things has changed the whole 
character of the controversy from what it was before. Dr. 
Loening has said the whole question of the constitution of 
the Churches centres around the question of the origin of the 
episcopate. This is, however, no longer a complete view of 
the matter. We have now to consider, not only the origin of 
the episcopate, but also that of the presbyterate. 

Before going on to consider some points in regard to the 
presbyterate, let us cast a passing glance at the great prin- 
ciple or prepossession under which the majority of critics 
approach the question—we mean, the idea that the visible 
Church forms no part of the divine system of Christianity. It 
is believed, as we have seen, that Christ never contemplated 
forming a visible Church, and that His Apostles took little or 
no interest in the organization of their converts. But surely 
the evidence of the documents is all the other way. We have 
in the Gospels the famous passage (St. Matt. xvi. 16) in which 
the Saviour is represented as saying, ‘I will build my Church, 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And that 
it was a visible Church that He meant is clear, from the 
powers of binding and loosing on earth which He then pro- 
mised to give to St. Peter. This is remarkable enough ; but 
behind it lies the still more pregnant fact of the training of 
the twelve for the special work for which they were destined. 
The Gospels also clearly indicate that it was the Saviour who 
instituted the two great Sacraments, Baptism and the mystery 
of His Body and Blood—the badges and tokens of a visible 
society surely. They also tell us that in the final sending out 
of the eleven, in addition to the command of preaching the 
Gospel and making disciples, He also required them to teach 
their converts ‘all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. St. Luke also in the Acts narrates that, during the 
great forty days after the Resurrection He was with the 
disciples, ‘speaking to them of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. If words have any meaning, surely all 
this points to the fact that the Saviour did contemplate the 
building of a visible Church, and not only so, but that He 
also planned and arranged it in all its leading features, if not 
down to its lesser details. 

We are perfectly aware that doubts may be thrown on the 
historical accuracy of the words and deeds here attributed to 
the Saviour. Probably those who cannot accept the Resur- 
rection as a fact would set aside at once as unhistorical all 
that is attributed to the Saviour during the great forty days. 
They might also doubt whether the words in St. Matthew 
xvi. 16 were accurately reported—whether, in fact, later ideas 
had not been read into them. They might even doubt 
whether He instituted Baptism, though we fancy it would be 
stretching scepticism to the very extreme to doubt about His 
institution of the mystery of His Body and Blood. All this 
we admit, but let it be clearly observed that the question, in 
so far as the constitution of the Apostolic Churches is con- 
cerned, is, not whether all these things, in the last resort, are 
historically true, but simply whether or not the converts in 
the Apostolic age believed them to be true. That they did so 
believe them with all their heart and being, the fact of their 
being all enshrined in the Gospels is there to testify. And if 
they did believe them, undoubtedly they looked upon the 
organization of the Church as altogether divine: nay, not 
only so, but as being down to its very details the plan and 
purpose of the Saviour. St. Paul undoubtedly believed that 
from time to time he received from the Saviour, invisibly 
present with him, revelations in regard to points of difficulty 
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in ordering the Churches. He tells us that he received from 
the Lord, not only the mystery of His Body and Blood to be 
delivered to the Churches (1 Cor. xi. 23), but also directions 
as to lesser matters (1 Cor. vii.6, 2 Cor. viii. 8). And further, 
that it was the profound conviction of Christians in the 
Apostolic and subsequent times that the whole system of the 
Church’s worship had been ordered by the Saviour is clear 
from the remarkable testimony of St. Clement of Rome. He 
says in his fortieth chapter: ‘Seeing then that these things 
are manifest to us, it will behove us to take care that, looking 
into the depths of the divine knowledge, we do all things in 
order, whatsoever the Master has commanded us to do, at the 
appointed times. And He has ordered that the oblations 
and liturgies be performed (ras te mpoogopas Kai ANeEvToupyias 
émiteNeioGa) not rashly and disorderly, but at appointed 
times and hours. As also He has ordained by His Supreme 
Will, both where and by whom they are to be performed, that 
so, all things being holily done, according to His good plea- 
sure, they may be acceptable to Him. They therefore who 
make their oblations at the appointed times are accepted and 
blessed ; for following the commandments of the Master 
they do not go astray. For to the chief priest (r@ apytepet) 
are given certain functions, and to the priests (tots (epedowv) 
their proper place is assigned, and to the Levites (Aevirais) 
appertain their proper ministries, and the layman (Aaixés) is 
confined within the bounds of what is commanded to laymen.’ ! 
It is needless to go below St. Clement. It can hardly be 
denied that in the eyes of St. Ignatius and subsequent 
Fathers the visible Church was a divine institution. 

If these facts are well weighed, it will be seen that the 
profound faith which the Apostolic and subsequent Christians 
had in the divine order and constitution of the visible Church 

1 Lipsius, quoted by Dressel, remarks, that he cannot deny that the 
hierarchy of the Old Covenant is here accommodated to the Christian : the 
words rémos and d:axovia point to the presbyters and deacons respectively. 
But the chief priest (dpxeepevs) he thinks refers to Christ. It is quite true 
that St. Clement (chap. 36 and 64) following the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
speaks of Christ as the High Priest (dpxepevs) of our oblations. But here 
the question is not of the function of the Great High Priest within the veil, 
by Whom, according to the faith of the Catholic Church, all the acts of 
worship of the visible Church are summed up, perfected, and presented 
before the Throne. The question is of the earthly celebration, and as 
two orders, presbyters and deacons, are pointed at, we need to find a 
third to whom the term dpycepeds may be applied. It may be we have 
here an indication that even in the time of St. Clement the episcopal 
office, which comes clearly to light fifteen years later in the Epistles of 


St. Ignatius, was already established. (See Dressel, Patres Apostolici, 
p. 86.) 
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makes it quite impossible that either the presbyterate or the 
episcopate could have originated in the way supposed. Never- 
theless, it may be well to look at these theories of origin a 
little more closely. There are very many of them, and they 
all proceed upon the supposition that the primitive Christians 
were left to organize themselves without any direction or 
interference on the part of our Lord and His Apostles. 

Now, going on this supposition, it is clear that the further 
question arises: Whence did they derive the plan or model 
for the organization they actually adopted? There have been 
two theories on this subject. On the one hand, conservative 
critics with old Protestant leanings have pointed to the 
Jewish synagogue as the most probable source. On the 
other hand, the extreme critics following Renan have sup- 
posed the real source to have been the heathen religious 
societies among which the Christians of the Greek and 
Roman world lived. We will examine each of these sup- 
positions in connexion with their most distinguished advo- 
cates. And first as regards the Jewish synagogue. 

The question, however, is complicated. It is mixed up 
with the historical character of the documents of the New 
Testament. We have seen that by the extreme critics the 
Acts and the Pastoral Epistles are rejected as spurious. But 
they go a great deal further. Not only the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles, but the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of St. 
James, and the Epistles of St. Peter are also questioned. But 
there is an important abatement to this scepticism. The 
documents named are undoubtedly very early Christian docu- 
ments, and they cannot well be placed later than the end of 
the first century. It is therefore a debatable point how far 
their testimony as to Church organization may be applicable 
to the earliest times. We think it will be best to postpone 
this question. Let us first confront the theories with the 
testimony, and then examine the question how far back the 
testimony reaches. 

As to the origin and existence of presbyters in the 
earliest times, we have three independent witnesses. We 
learn from the Acts that presbyters existed in the Church of 
Jerusalem in the earliest times. We learn also from the 
same source that St. Paul and St. Barnabas, on the return 
visit of their first missionary journey, ordained presbyters for 
their converts in every Church (yewpotovijcavtes 52 avtois 
mpeaBuvtepovs Kat’ éxxdynciav). From these words it may 
with great probability be inferred that they also did the same 
in every Church which they founded. At all events, pres- 
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byters had been ordained in the Church of Ephesus, for 
(chap. xx.) St. Paul sent for them to meet him at Miletus, on 
his way up to Jerusalem, and addressed them. We have, in 
the second place, a perfectly independent witness to the 
same fact in St. Clement of Rome, whose date cannot be 
later than 95. He tells us that the Apostles, having received 
the commandments of Christ, and being fortified by the 
resurrection of Christ, and established in the Word of God, 
went forth preaching the kingdom of God. ‘ Preaching 
therefore from country to country and from city to city, they 
appointed («a@/cravor) their first fruits, proved by the Spirit, 
to be bishops and deacons of those who should believe’ 
(chap. xlii.). We have a third independent witness in the 
Pastoral Epistles, which, if not, as we believe, written by St. 
Paul himself, were certainly written in the first century. In 
them St. Paul is represented as delegating his apostolic 
authority and office to Timothy and Titus. Timothy is 
evidently set as a ruler over the presbyters and deacons, and 
indeed the whole Church, and instructions are given him as 
to how he is to rule. Titus is charged to ‘set in order the 
things that are wanting, and to ordain presbyters in every 
city. These three witnesses distinctly testify to the appoint- 
ment of presbyters by the Apostles, or by men like Timothy 
and Titus, possessing delegated Apostolic power. As to the 
fact of the existence of presbyters in all the Churches we 
have the witness of other documents. The Epistle of St. 
James mentions them as an established institution in all the 
Churches. To the same effect is the witness of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
latter, as it was largely used by St. Clement, must have pre- 
ceded his Epistle a considerable time. 

But while the testimony of the documents is unanimous 
as to the appointment of presbyters by the Apostles, and 
their existence in all the Churches, there is a remarkable 
variation in the names by which they are designated. That 
in the time of the Apostles they were called indifferently 
both presbyters and bishops is quite clear from the address 
of St. Paul to the Ephesian presbyters (Acts xx.). It is also 
clear from Titus i. 5 as compared with verse 7. Titus is 
commanded to ordain in every city as presbyters men who 
are blameless ; ‘for,’ it is said (verse 7), ‘a bishop must be 
blameless.’ In like manner, in St. Clement’s Epistle, the names 
of bishop and presbyter are used interchangeably to denote 
the second order. If we were to hazard a conjecture, we 
might say that the name of presbyter, with its synagogal 
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associations, was not deemed sufficient to express the real 
character of the office, and was accordingly supplemented by 
bishop, to denote that care over the flock which the Christian 
presbyter had and the Jewish had not. This seems to be 
expressed in St. Paul’s sentence (Acts xx.): .‘ Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves and to all the flock over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops ’—z.e, overseers. 
But they were often called also by other names. In Heb. 
xiii. 17 they are syoupévor, z.e. rulers; in 1 Thess. v. 12 they 
are called xomi@yvres, ze. labourers, as also in the same place 
Tpoicrapévot, 2.¢. presidents ; and, lastly, in Eph. iv. 11 they 
are called zroipeéves, z.e. pastors. 

It is well known that much confusion has been introduced 
into the question, and many baseless inferences have been 
drawn from this variety of nomenclature. But there is really 
nothing to be wondered at in it zf the office was entirely a 
new one, derived neither from the synagogue nor from the 
heathen religious societies. It is, in truth, what always 
happens in the case of something quite new. At first the new 
thing is called by one name, then by another, and afterwards 
by a third; and it is only after a struggle for existence 
that the final designation is victorious and takes the place of 
the others. The electric telegraph, for instance, is a new 
thing, having come into existence within the memory of 
persons now living. In the first instance a message was 
called a ‘telegraph,’ then, as being more appropriate, a 
‘telegram’; but both names are apparently being supplanted 
by the more homely designations ‘wire’ or ‘cable.’ In the 
case of presbyters, the variety of designation is the most 
striking indication of the entire novelty of the office. 

But a more important point is to find out from the docu- 
ments what was the nature of the office to which they were 
appointed. In regard to this our information is unmistakable. 
St. Clement of Rome tells us that the principal function of 
the presbyter was rpoodépevy ta SHpa—to offer the gifts—an 
expression which, notwithstanding the elaborate attempts to 
explain it away, means, and can mean nothing else, but to 
offer the consecrated species, z.e. to offer the Eucharist. The 
expression ta d@pa was the liturgical designation of the 
Eucharistic elements. In the Liturgy of St. James it is used 
all through for that purpose ; and the Invocation, which is as 
old as the Apostolic age, is to the following effect :—‘ Send 
forth upon us and upon these proposed gifts (ra mpoxe/weva 
Sepa tadta) thine All-holy Spirit.” In like manner, in the 
Roman Liturgy, in a part which is certainly older than St. 
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Hippolytus, the elements are designated ec dona, hac munera, 
hec sancta sacrificia illibata. Ad@pov appears to have been, 
in the time of Christ, the general designation of ‘ sacrifice,’ as 
we may gather from His words (St. Matt. v. 23): ‘If thou 
bring thy gift (ro d@pdv cov) to the altar’; and as the Eu- 
charistic oblation was under two species it would naturally be 
called in the plural, ra ddpa. We conclude, therefore, from 
the expression of St. Clement that the principal function of 
the presbyter was to offer the Eucharist; and being thus 
ordained to preside at the highest act of worship, he would 
naturally preside also at the lower acts. Consequently we 
may say, in general terms, he was ordained to lead the 
worship of the Church.' 

But to him also belonged the office of teaching, and care 
for the purity of the faith, This we gather from St. Paul’s 
address to the presbyters of the Church of Ephesus, in which 
he charges them to ‘feed the Church of God, an expression 
which probably referred to the Eucharist, but which also 
must have applied to the teaching office of the presbyter. 


1 If anyone should stumble at the idea of the Eucharist as a sacrifice 
to be offered, let him bear in mind that in Heb. xiii. 10 it is said, ‘We 
have an altar [@vcvacrnpior], whereof they have no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle.’ It is true that the altar here spoken of is interpreted 
by some to be the Cross, and the eating off it is thought to be the appro- 
priation by faith, for the salvation of one’s soul, of the atoning death of 
the Saviour. But let it be observed, if we so interpret the words, we 
make the sacred writer utter a statement which is not only not true, but 
is even antichristian. For surely not only they who serve the tabernacle, 
but every human being, has this right, so interpreted. The altar can 
only mean the Eucharistic altar, from which everyone was excluded 
except the faithful who had qualified themselves according to the rules 
of the Church. 

There is also the Dédaché, which many critics place early in the 
second half of the first century. It expressly calls the Eucharist a sacri- 
fice (@vaia) chap. xiv., and (chap. xv.) it connects its oblation with bishops 
and deacons (yeiporovnaare ov éavrois émurkdmous kal diakdvous). 

In regard to the Didaché it is to be observed that the Eucharistic 
formulas given earlier in the book, and which many suppose apply to the 
Eucharist, have really no reference to the great mystery. They rather 
correspond to what we call ‘grace before meat.’ The blessing of food 
was among the Jews and early Christians a much more solemn act than 
it is with us. St. Paul says (1 Tim. iv. 4), ‘Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving [pera 
edxapiorias, z.c. with the Eucharistic benediction]: for it is sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.’ It is curious to observe that the freedom 
given in the Didaché to the gifted prophet to vary from the formula is 
grounded apparently on 1 Cor. xiv. 16. St. Paul says, ‘Elseif thou d/ess 
with the spirit, how shall he who occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks [emi rj 0} edxapioria], seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest?’ 
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At all events to the latter ; for immediately afterwards St. 
Paul goes on to warn them against grievous wolves, ze. false 
teachers who would come in. That to the presbyters was 
committed the ministry of the Word is clear also from the 
Pastoral Epistles. In 1 Tim. iii. 2, it is laid down as a neces- 
sary qualification for the office that the candidate should be 
‘apt to teach’; and 1 Tim. v. 17, those that labour in the 
Word and doctrine are singled out for double honour. The 
presbyters had also the administration of discipline; they 
were set to rule the Church (1 Tim. v. 17 ; Heb. xiii. 17) ; to 
watch for souls (Heb. xiii. 17); to visit and pray over the 
sick (St. James v. 14); and generally they had to care for 
and oversee the whole flock (Acts xx. 28). If to this we add 
the momentous fact that St. Clement (chap. xl.) distinctly 
states that the presbyters were clergy, z.e. that they belonged 
to a sacred order, and as such were distinguished from the 
laity, we get an idea of the presbyter as he is portrayed in 
documents none of which can be later than the end of the 
first century. 

If we weigh well this portrait we shall see how impossible 
it is that the office of the Christian presbyter can be identified 
with that of the Jewish presbyter, or can have been taken 
over from the Jewish synagogue. We admit that the name 
presbyter was probably so taken as being ready to hand. 
But a comparison of the functions of the Jewish presbyter 
with those of the Christian shows that the two offices were 
wholly distinct. The Jewish presbyter, in accordance with a 
tradition going back to the time of Moses, was essentially 
and mainly a secular ruler and judge, and had nothing to do 
with the priesthood or worship. This is clearly seen in the 
functions of the presbyters of the Sanhedrim. The presbyters 
of the dispersion belonged in idea to the same class. It is 
true that they had charge of the synagogue and its furniture, 
but they had no special function in its religious service. It 
was customary for the Archisynagogus to call upon one of 
the congregation to say the prayers; and the reading of the 
Scriptures and exhortation based thereon were in like 
manner performed by one of the brethren (St. Luke iv. 16) or 
by a stranger who was present, and who might have some 
edifying word to utter (Acts xiii. 15). In contrast with this 
the functions of the Christian presbyter were not secular but 
spiritual. He had nothing to do with secular affairs, and 
indeed was not to entangle himself with them (2 Tim. ii. 4). 
And then in regard to worship, so far from having no special 
function, he was ordained, as we have seen, to lead the wor- 
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ship. And a further contrast is found in the fact that the 
Jewish presbyter had not the care of the flock ; he was not, 
like the Christian, a bishop, ze. overseer, he had not to watch 
for souls as one who must give account. 

But in truth the contrast lies far deeper. If we look 
closely at the synagogal service we see clearly that it was not 
an assembly for worship at all. It was an assembly for 
edification merely. The worship of the nation, in the time 
of Christ, was performed in the Temple, and for it the syna- 
gogue was no substitute whatever. Even after the destruction 
of the Temple the Jew looked forward to its restoration, and 
would have been scandalized at the idea that the synagogue 
could take its place. On the other hand, the Christian 
assembly was an assembly emphatically for worship. All 
through the New Testament there lies the idea that the 
sacrificial worship of the Law was to give place to something 
higher, to that great reality which it had dimly foreshadowed 
and typified. In the Epistle to the Hebrews especially is 
this great idea brought out. It is there taught that the great 
sacrifice of Christ is to take the place of the bloody sacrifices 
of the Temple ; and that great Sacrifice, as we know, was, by 
the commandment of the Lord Himself, embodied and cele- 
brated in the Eucharistic mystery. Hence in the Christian 
assemblies the central act of worship was the enactment of 
the great mystery of man’s redemption through the sacrifice 
of Christ. The Lord’s Body was consecrated in bread, and 
His Blood in the cup—the Blood separated from the Body— 
what did that mean? What could it mean but His death, 
just as the union of the Body with the Blood, which took 
place subsequently in the service, meant His Resurrection. 
This great celebration was that which was to take the place 
of the sacrificial worship of the Jews; and hence the pres- 
byter who was ordained and consecrated to celebrate this 
mystery was allied, not to the presbyter of the synagogue, 
but to the Temple priest. We have here the explanation of 
why it is that St. Clement of Rome compares the Christian 
ministry, not to the presbyters of the synagogue, but to the 
priesthood of the Law. 

We may therefore set aside as untenable, in view of the 
documents, the idea that the original Church constitution was 
copied from the synagogue. But there is, as we have seen, 
another theory, which rests upon the same supposition that 
neither Christ nor His Apostles took any part in the organiza- 
tion of the Church. This theory we have now to consider. It 
is based on the idea introduced by Renan that the Church 
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constitution was derived from the heathen religious societies. 
Renan held that the Christian communities which arose in the 
Greek and Roman worlds would naturally attach themselves to 
the old form of constitution of the religious societies among 
whom they lived. And in support of this view he pointed to 
the inscriptions in which occur the names of rpeoBvrepo. and 
étrioxotrot as Officers of Greek cities and of religious communi- 
ties. In making this suggestion Renan quite overlooked the 
fact that there is no single model after which these heathen 
societies were constituted ; but on the contrary, the greatest 
variety of constitution prevailed. However, the suggestion 
was warmly taken up in Germany, and called forth a great 
amount of literature. The publication, also, of the monographs 
of Foucart and Liiders on the constitution of the heathen 
religious societies as revealed in the inscriptions furnished 
materials for a judgment of the question. It will not be 
necessary for us to consider the many attempts made in this 
direction in Germany. It will suffice to consider the most 
successful of them, and that which has largely influenced sub- 
sequent opinion—we mean the work of Dr. Hatch, and his 
theory as enlarged and remodelled by his German translator 
Dr. Harnack. But first let us consider the general question 
whether such a copying of heathen societies by the early 
Christians can be conceived as at all possible. 

It must be admitted that the early Christian Churches 
and the heathen religious societies had this in common, that 
both were religious societies ; and, of course, as such, in the 
eyes of a high Roman official unacquainted with details 
might easily be confounded as belonging to the same class. 
It is clear also that this very fact would in the same eyes 
afford a shelter and a razson détre for the Christian com- 
munity ; and to that extent would further the progress of the 
Church. It must also be admitted that the Christian Churches 
and the heathen religious communities had in common cer- 
tain external functions or duties, which, to outside eyes, 
would help to identify them as being the same. Both under- 
took the care of the sick and the poor, and the burial of the 
dead ; and both joined in common meals, and in the celebra- 
tion of acts of worship. But here the resemblance ends. 
The heathen society, which was always under the patronage 
of some deity, required of its members nothing more than the 
payment of their subscriptions, participation in the accus- 
tomed acts of worship, and presence at the common meals. 
They were very far from wishing to impart to their members 
a higher and divinely revealed knowledge or philosophy of 
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human life and destiny, or of exercising an ennobling influ- 
ence on their moral life. Quite the contrary. The picture 
which Foucart draws of these societies is very frightful. 
They were brought into being by the spread in the West of 
the sensual and immoral cults of the East, and they gave 
occasion to debaucheries and immoralities of the grossest 
kind. The members of these societies were generally persons 
of low intellect, steeped in superstition, and animated with 
passions of a gross and sensual kind. Consequently they 
found much more pleasure in the immoral worship of Oriental 
deities than in the orderly ritual of the worship of the State. 
The proceedings at their meetings were too bad even for 
description. St. Paul says (Eph. v. 12), ‘it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in secret.’ 
Hence these societies incurred the contempt and reprobation 
of every upright and orderly member of society. Foucart 
brings out in full detail the general condemnation that was 
passed upon them by heathen philosophers and poets. 

On the other hand, the constitution and aims of the 
Christian Churches were wholly different. The central idea 
which animated them was the redemption of the human race 
by the sacrifice of the Incarnate Son of God, and the preach- 
ing of repentance and remission of sins to all who should 
believe. As a consequence of this their worship carrying out 
this great idea or rather fact, was of a pure, elevating, and 
ennobling character. It bore practically on the life of the 
members; and as a consequence there was required of the 
members not only the performance of certain outward acts, 
but an entirely new moral and spiritual life; and all who 
offended against this new life were cast out from their midst. 
If these facts are weighed it will be seen that the organization 
of the Christian communities must have been quite different 
from that of the heathen. The Christians, in appointing their 
officebearers, could not have borrowed from the heathen ; for 
clearly the Christian officebearer stood in a wholly different 
relation to the community. Dr. Loening remarks :—‘ The 
moral and religious views of the heathen religious societies 
stood to those of the older Christian communities in sheer 
opposition, and the judgment of Christians on their moral 
depravity must have fallen even heavier than that of the 
heathen philosophers and poets. It were an absolute wonder 
to suppose that the Christians took their form of constitution 
from societies which they could only despise and abhor’ (p. 
14). 
This ought to be perfectly decisive of the question. 
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Nevertheless, in order to test the strength of theories con- 
structed from this point of view, it will be well to go on to 
consider the most distinguished of them—we mean the 
Hatch-Harnack theory. In doing so the reader will readily 
understand we cannot enter into detail. The only thing we 
can do is to signalize the main or leading points. 

The following, slightly altered from the account of Dr. 
Loening, is a summary of the chief points of the theory as 
first propounded by Dr. Hatch. 

Both in communities whose members came in a body 
from Judaism, and in those whose members were originally 
or in great part Jews, there was constituted in Apostolic 
times a college of elders (a4pecSvrepor), whose business em- 
braced the administration and practice of discipline, but 
whose members had nothing to do with worship or doctrine. 
From the beginning, however, compassionate help, bene- 
ficence, and the care of the poor and sick, constituted the 
weightiest branch of the administration of the community, 
and hence the administration of finance became the central 
point of community administration. In the heathen reli- 
gious communities, and in the cities of Syria and Asia Minor, 
the officials who had charge of finance, as well as those 
members of the council, or a committee of it, who were 
entrusted with finance, bore regularly the title of éricKozros. 
Consequently, the members of Christian presbyteries, so far 
as they had to do with Church moneys, were named éri/oxo7rou 
or bishops. In the course of the second century there arose 
inside the college of presbyters the custom or arrangement 
of having a fixed or permanent president; for, clearly, in 
the great cities such a centralization in the hands of one 
became necessary, in consequence of the extended care of 
the poor and the increased financial transactions. In con- 
sequence of this, the president alone retained that title which 
had reference to the administration of moneys—that is to say, 
the title of ér/cxomos or bishop. Out of this state of things, 
in the course of the third century, the supreme authority of 
bishops over doctrine and discipline was developed, the needs 
of the Church requiring unity in respect of both. 

Towards the end of the Apostolic age the office of deacon 
arose. But it is only in after Apostolic times that the 
division of work between the two classes of officials becomes 
clearly discernible, and it is only gradually that the sub- 
ordination of the deacon to the bishop becomes so great as 
it afterwards was. 

Such are the leading points of Hatch’s system. If we 
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examine it closely it becomes clear that the whole theory 
rests upon the assumption that in the Apostolic age the 
word éaricxomos was used throughout the Greek world in the 
technical sense of financier or finance manager. It was as a 
designation of the manager of the Church finances that it 
was first taken over into use in the Christian Churches. The 
reader will notice that this is a view of the origin of the 
ecclesiastical use of the word, which is quite at variance 
with its use by St. Paul in his address to the presbyters of 
Ephesus. He applies to the presbyters of Ephesus the title 
of bishops, in order to make clear to them that feature of 
their office which was not made clear by the title of presby- 
ters—namely, the oversight of the flock of God. It may be 
(we think it probably is) the case that we have here the origin 
of the word as applied to the second order. It is possible 
that in that address it was used for the first time, and that 
it continued to be used henceforth from a vivid perception 
of its aptness to mark that all-important feature of the 
presbyteral office. However, if Hatch were right in his 
supposition that in general usage éiéoxo7ros meant financier 
we should have to abate somewhat of the confidence with 
which otherwise we might put forward this supposition. But 
before we go on to consider this point, it will be best to give 
some account of Hatch’s theory as it was presented in a 
revised form by his German translator Dr. Harnack. We 
again give Dr. Loening’s summary with slight alterations. 
From the beginning there arose in the Christian com- 
munities a twofold organisation—.a patriarchal and an ad- 
ministrative. The former, the patriarchal, consisted in this, 
that the communities fell asunder into leaders and led. The 
leaders originally were all the elder portion of the com- 
munity (apeoBvrepo), in contrast with the younger portion 
(vedrepor). In many communities the leaders were also the 
patrons, as contrasted with their clients. In process of time, 
as all the old men could not take part in the leading, there 
was a leading committee formed out of their number. On 
this committee was laid in particular the administration of 
discipline. The community, however, in addition to this, 
required an administration, not, as Hatch too closely restricts 
it, for management of finance, but for the whole range of 
functions belonging to the community. This was the office 
of the bishops and the deacons allotted to them. The union 
of this administrative order with the patriarchal was brought 
about in this way. The leading committee of presbyters 
received the bishops into their body, and handed over the 
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leading to these mpecButepou érricxorovvtes or presbyter- 
bishops. The conceptional distinction, however, between 
bishops and presbyters continued, and had for its basis the 
idea that the presbyter-bishop was the possessor of a special 
charisma, which the simple presbyter did not possess. An 
important point to notice in the system of Harnack is that 
neither the presbyters nor the presbyter-bishops had any- 
thing to do with the preaching of the Word of God. This 
was the function of apostles, prophets, and teachers, who 
referred their call to do so to a divine commission or 
charisma. These alone were the honoured ones in the 
community (of retiunuévor) of whom the Didaché speaks. 
They were also the syovmevor or rponyovmevos of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of the so-called Epistle of Clement, and of 
the Shepherd of Hermas. As, however, in the second cen- 
tury these spiritually gifted teachers gradually died out or 
lost their importance, the bishops, who from the beginning, 
as the possessors of a special charisma, bore a certain rela- 
tion to them, stepped into their place. By this means the 
episcopate was placed on the line of its Catholic development, 
inasmuch as its members now performed the function of 
prophet and teacher, and finally that of apostle also. The 
only new thing was that, in place of the charisma, there 
came in the idea of the taking over of full apostolic authority 
and power. When, however, the solemn ministry of the 
Word began to pass over to the bishops, it must have ap- 
peared more suitable that only one official should be en- 
trusted with the reception and administration of the gifts 
and with the care for the unity of worship. In consequence 
of the great crisis through which the Church passed on 
account of Gnosticism, the authority over doctrine fell to the 
lot of this one bishop. The presbyters sank to the lower grade 
of a consulting council, while, on the other hand, they gained 
the right of free teaching for the edification of the Church. 

Dr. Loening mentions, further, the various expositions of 
his doctrine which Harnack has in recent times put forth. 
In them he has altered points of detail, but the doctrine 
itself remains unchanged. It rests, as at the first, on the 
broad principle that the office of presbyter and that of bishop 
were from the first different, and that a union of both offices 
was brought about by the fact that the bishops were also 
members of the college of presbyters. It follows, of course, 
from this that, according to him, the constitution of the 
Church, which became fixed in later times, was a combina- 
tion of two quite different forms of constitution. 
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The criticism of this system by Dr. Loening is very able, 
and also to the student of the subject of great interest. He 
notices first of all that the point of departure of both authors 
is that the care of the sick and poor, and the management 
of the finances connected therewith, were the wezghtiest 
branches of Church administration. This Dr. Loening, with 
good reason as we think, altogether denies. The care of 
the sick and poor was mercly one of the many outlets which 
the exalted religious feeling of the Apostolic Christians sought 
and found It was by no means the weightiest feature in the 
earliest times. Dr. Loening points to the fact that the 
administration of discipline was a far weightier feature ; and, 
basing ourselves upon the documents, we might add that 
the care of doctrine and worship and the training of the 
converts in the spiritual life—the feeding of the flock of God 
—were, by a long way, the weightiest of all. Then, as to 
the other assumption of both authors, viz. that the financial 
manager according to Hatch, or according to the wider view 
of Harnack the general administrator of temporal things, 
bore the somewhat technical title of bishop. This Dr. Loening 
altogether denies, and brings forward authorities in disproof. 
He shows that in Greek literature of all ages, from the 
earliest period down to Christian times, the word éaioxoz7ros 
is used in the general sense of overseer or official. Exactly 
the same state of things meets us in the Septuagint. We 
there find the word used in the same general sense, and 
applied to azy post or office involving oversight. We might 
add to this the fact, very significant in the present connexion, 
that St. Paul (Acts xx.) also uses the word in its general 
sense, and applies it in that general sense to the over- 
sight of the flock of God. We think this last fact ought 
to be decisive of the question. For, allowing to our op- 
ponents, for the sake of argument, that the book of Acts is 
not by St. Luke, but by a writer about the end of the first 
century, it cannot be denied that the book on its publication 
was extensively read by Christians, and was, in fact, esteemed 
a sacred book. How under such circumstances could the 
author put into the mouth of St. Paul such a use of the word 
if every one of his Christian readers was aware that bishop 
meant financier, or administrator in temporal things, and 
that bishops in that sense existed in all the religious societies 
of the heathen, as also in their own Churches ? 

On the other hand, as Dr. Loening remarks, the employ- 
ment of the word to denote a particular office, occurs 
surprisingly seldom. And to bring out this exceptional use 
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of the term he instances various sporadic cases, from the 
special commissioners despatched from Athens in the zenith 
of its power to its subject states, who are called bishops, 
down to the ésrioxomo of the third and fourth centuries, 
whose names appear in the inscriptions as officebearers in 
the cities beyond Jordan. 

There is thus no evidence to prove that the title bishop 
was used in the sense supposed by Hatch and Harnack, but 
rather the contrary. And if we weigh well this fact we shall 
see how fatal it is to the theories we are considering. It is 
clear that the whole edifice so elaborately constructed by 
Dr. Hatch at once falls to the ground. It is somewhat 
different in the case of Dr. Harnack, whose theory rests upon 
a wider basis. But even in his case, his system is shaken to 
its very foundations, for besides this peculiar use of the term 
bishop he has really no other ground on which to rest his 
separation of the office of presbyter and bishop. 

Yet there is a supposition on which Dr. Harnack’s theory, 
or a part of it, might be defensible—that is to say, if it were 
supported at all by documentary proof. It is when we 
address ourselves to this point that we perceive its entire 
hollowness. There is not a shred of evidence in the docu- 
ments which goes to establish the theory or any part of it. 
As a whole, the theory is simply spun out from the imagina- 
tion of the author. It is amusing to watch Dr. Loening’s 
procedure in view of this state of things. As we have 
remarked, he is at one with Dr. Harnack in regard to the 
date of the documents. He is ready to admit that for the 
earliest period we have no other documents except the un- 
contested Epistles of St. Paul. He would therefore be bound 
to admit that a void is created in the earliest period, and that 
Dr. Harnack has done nothing else than fill up this void in 
the best way he could. Yet his lawyerlike common-sense 
wholly revolts against the procedure. He cannot admit a 
theory unless it is supported by documents; and in the 
present case the New Testament documents, so far from 
supporting the theory, are dead against it. We therefore 
find him citing the evidence of the Acts, the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. James, and St. 
Peter against Dr. Harnack. He shows from all these docu- 
ments that there is no such distinction as Dr. Harnack 
supposes in the functions of presbyters and bishops ; that it 
is not the case that to the former belonged the leading of the 
community and the enforcement of discipline, while to the 
latter belonged the care of the sick and poor, the manage- 
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ment of finance, and correspondence. On the contrary, all 
the documents with one voice give to the presbyters the 
departments of worship, doctrine, care of sick and poor, as 
also the management of finance. It was to the presbyters of 
Jerusalem that Barnabas and St. Paul handed over the con- 
tributions of the Churches ; and in the great Council the 
Presbyters, with the Apostles, decided the weightiest points 
of doctrine. But we need not repeat the abstract of presby- 
teral functions which we have already given. 

If Dr. Harnack should object to these authorities as 
being late, Dr. Loening is ready with an answer. ‘ These 
writings, he says, ‘may belong to the authors whose names 
they bear, or they may not ; they may have been composed 
in the first or the second century—we leave all these questions 
undecided ; the only thing we insist upon is that they arose 
at a time in which no doubt could exist as to what the 
functions of presbyters really were.’ 

This brings us to the point which we postponed, viz. the 
question how far the New Testament documents rejected by 
the critics may, in spite of that rejection, be accepted as 
historical documents, and how far their testimony as to 
Church organization may be applicable to the earliest times. 
Let us first look at the situation of the question as it appears 
from the point of view we have now reached. We have 
shown—and the point, we imagine, would be conceded by 
every competent and dispassionate student—that, assuming 
the New Testament documents to have been written by the 
authors to whom they are ascribed, and at the times they 
profess to have been written, no other rendering of the 
earliest Christian constitution is possible except the Catholic 
one. It is, in fact, only by questioning the documents that 
the fight can at all be kept up. From this it follows that the 
simplest procedure for us to adopt would be to establish the 
genuineness and the historical character of the documents. 
That, however, is a large question, quite beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry. It could only be done in special treatises 
devoted to the question. We have, therefore, to consider 
whether, as the next best thing, there is not something to be 
done which is within our reach. We think there is. We 
have already shown that there is a limit to the condemnation 
which is passed upon the documents. It cannot be denied 
that they are documents of a very early period, and that they 
testify to the state of things that prevailed in the Christian 
Church at the time they were written. And that time is 
also pretty well fixed as to its lowest limit, for none of them 
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can well be placed later than the end of the first century. 
But what our opponents urge is that they ought not to be 
taken as witnessing to any time earlier. Dr. Loening, for 
instance, in reference to the Acts of the Apostles, says that 
the author, in what he tells us of the Church constitution, 
has simply ante-dated the state of things which prevailed in 
his own time.' What, therefore, we propose to consider is 
how far this can be assumed to be the case ; whether, in fact, 
the testimony can or cannot legitimately be applied to an 
earlier period. But first let us see exactly what it is we have 
to combat. 

In making the above statement, Dr. Loening is writing 
under the influence of Weitzsacker, and, in fact, has in view 
the following words of that author. Weitzsaicker remarks : 
‘What before all things is necessary to the attainment of 
solid results is a comprehensive and accurate division of our 
accounts in reference to their sources . . .; it is altogether 
inadmissible to combine the data from the writings of the 
New Testament taken as a whole. Rather these writings, in 
the parts that have reference to the Church constitution, 
place vividly before our eyes a development whose beginning 
lies in the flower of the Apostolic age, and its end reaches 
far into after-Apostolic times.’? But how is this to be done? 
How is this chronological arrangement of first-century docu- 
ments to be accomplished with anything like scientific cer- 
tainty? We may admit that it would be possible on critical 
grounds to determine, with tolerable probability, whether a 
document belongs to the first or second century ; but surely 
no amount of critical divination could determine with any- 
thing like certainty whether a document ought to be placed 
ten or twenty years sooner or later in the same century. 
Then there is another consideration of vast moment. Let 
the reader ask himself why it is that we are able to determine 
whether a document belongs to the first or second century. 
It is only because we have genuine and acknowledged docu- 
ments belonging to both centuries with which to compare it. 
If we had nothing belonging to either century which could 
serve for comparison it would be impossible by any power of 
divination to say to what century it belonged. But this last 

1 “Die Apostelgeschichte ist eine véllig glaubwiirdige Quelle nicht fiir 
die Mitte, wohl aber fiir die letzten Jahrzehnte des ersten Jahrhunderts. 
Der Verfasser hat nicht Einrichtungen erdichtet, sondern die zu seiner 
Zeit bestehenden Einrichtungen vordatirt” Loening, Gemeinde-Verfas- 
sung, p. 62. 

D Jahrbiicher jf. deutsche Theologie, 1873, §§ 631, 673. Quoted by Dr. 
Loening, p. 27. 
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is precisely the position of the New Testament documents 
under the hands of the critics. Every one of them, except a 
few epistles of St. Paul, is questioned. The Apostolic age 
becomes nearly a perfect blank; and hence there are no 
fixed points with which we can compare the documents, for 
the acknowledged epistles of St. Paul are wholly inade- 
quate for that purpose. Under these circumstances, the ar- 
rangement in question can only be of the most arbitrary 
description. The critic, in fact, first constructs his theory, 
and then arranges his documents to suit it, much in the 
same way as a child bent on castle-building arranges his 
cards, 

But, in truth, the whole idea underlying this procedure— 
the idea, we mean, of a development growing under our eyes 
—is based on an utterly false analogy. If a physiologist is 
studying the development of an embryo, he will write out, let 
us say, an accurate account of the state of things at the end 
of the first month, then a similar account applicable to the 
end of the second, and so on. In his case it would clearly 
be an anachronism to apply to the beginning of the process 
the diagnosis, say, of the second or third month. But is this 
rule applicable to human history? Is there any analogy 
between the growth of an embryo and the succession of 
events within a period in human history? Is the diagnosis 
of physical phenomena lying under the eye of the student at 
all comparable with, say, the history of Tacitus, or that of 
St. Luke? No one, we imagine, would say that Tacitus, in 
relating the times of Tiberius, was simply ante-dating the 
state of things around him. Why, then, should we say it of 
St. Luke? Why should we say that the account which St. 
Luke gives us in the course of his history of Church organi- 
zation, its origin and its nature, applies only to the end of the 
century—the supposed time at which the book was written— 
and not to the period the events of which he professes to 
relate. Surely.the Acts, whatever be the view we take of it, 
is an historical document of some importance. Even those 
who most depreciate it are constrained to admit that the 
author is a careful writer, and that he had got hold of some 
very good documents of the time of St. Paul. Why, then, 
should not his statements be given the same historical value 
as we give to those of Tacitus? There is every reason why 
this should be the case. It is a canon of historical criticism 
that documents written within fifty years of the period they 
describe, if otherwise they are unimpeachable, must be 
taken as contemporary accounts. The reason is obvious. 
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The author, if he used proper diligence, had access to original 
documents, as also to the accounts of eye-witnesses of the 
events he describes. 

But in order to test the matter let us confine our attention 
to a single point. Let us take the statement in the Acts, 
that St. Paul on the return visit of his first missionary 
journey ordained presbyters in every Church. The state- 
ment is a simple statement, but it is also one of crucial im- 
portance, because, if established, it completely overthrows the 
presupposition under which the majority of critics approach 
the subject —we mean the presupposition that neither Christ 
nor His Apostles took any interest in the organization of the 
visible Church, but left their converts to organize themselves. 
What, then, are we to say of this statement? Is it credible 
or incredible? Bishop Lightfoot tells us that to his mind 
there is no fact in history clearer than that the Acts was 
written by a companion and fellow-traveller of St. Paul. Our 
own opinion entirely coincides with that of Bishop Lightfoot ; 
and, of course, if we were to proceed on this supposition it 
would follow that the staternent we are considering must be 
believed if anything in history is to be believed. But we 
have voluntarily foregone this high ground. For the sake of 
argument we suppose with the critics that the Acts is not 
by St. Luke, but by some author writing about the end of the 
century. Let us look at the question, therefore, from this 
point of view. It turns out that the book was written just 
thirty-three years after the martyrdom of St. Paul. Then 
as to the author himself, it is no violent supposition that he 
may have been from forty to fifty years old when he wrote, 
and that he took, and had taken for many years before, a 
warm interest in the doings of the Apostles, and especially of 
his great hero, St. Paul. What, then, were his opportunities 
of finding out the truth? It is clear that at the period he 
wrote every Christian sixty years old in any one of the 
Pauline Churches could have told him whether St. Paul did 
or did not ordain presbyters. But that is putting the case 
too low. He certainly did not begin his inquiries at the 
moment he began to write. He must have been accumu- 
lating information for a considerable time before, and this 
would place him in contact with a much wider circle of 
informants. On a consideration, therefore, of the whole case, 
from the point of view, be it observed, of the critics them- 
selves, it appears quite unwarrantable to discredit the state- 
ment in question. If we are to discredit such a statement 
made with such opportunities of knowing the truth, and by 
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such an author, we may as well resign at once all hope of 
certainty in historical knowledge. 

But the matter does not end here. The Acts is not the 
only authority for the fact that the Apostles ordained pres- 
byters in all the Churches. We havea perfectly independent 
witness to the same fact in St. Clement of Rome. As we 
have seen, he tells us (chap. xlii.) that just as Christ was 
sent by the Father, and the Apostles by Christ, so the 
Apostles went out everywhere preaching the kingdom of 
God. ‘ Preaching, therefore, from country to country and from 
city to city they appointed («a@/cravor) their firstfruits to be 
bishops and deacons, of those who should believe.’ Now let 
us realize the circumstances under which this statement was 
made. St. Clement was writing from Rome to the Corinthian 
Church not later than the year 95. It may have been 
earlier, but let us take the date to which the majority of the 
critics assent. Taking this date, it turns out that St. Clement 
was writing just twenty-eight years after the martyrdom of 
St. Paul, and probably thirty-eight years after St. Paul’s last 
recorded visit to Corinth. It is clear that every member of 
the Corinthian Church whose memory went back from thirty 
to forty years would be perfectly cognizant of whether it was 
or was not the fact that the Apostles ordained presbyters in 
all the Churches. At all events, it would be perfectly well 
known to the whole Church whether or not St. Paul had 
ordained presbyters in the Church of Corinth. How under 
these circumstances could St. Clement make the above state- 
ment if it were not truth well known to all ? 

But there is a point in St. Clement’s statement which 
seems to contain an allusion to a particular fact which would 
come home to the hearts of the Corinthians, and which to us 
has a deep personal interest. St. Clement was writing with 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians before him, and in 
1 Cor. xvi. 15 he would doubtless read ‘I beseech you, 
brethren, ye know the house of Stephanas that it is the 
firstfruits (a4mrapy7) of Achaia, and that they have addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the saints.’ Now St. Clement 
says of the Apostles that they appointed their firstfruits (ras 
amapxas) to be bishops and deacons. The indication is very 
faint. It depends altogether on whether a single word clung 
to the memory of St. Clement, and was by him reproduced. 
But it may have been that Stephanas, as the firstfruits of 
Achaia, was one of the first presbyters ordained by St. Paul 
in the Church of Corinth. It may have been that he had 
long held a prominent position in the Church, and that his 
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family were famed for good works. Be this, however, as it 
may, we do not see how the testimony of St. Clement can be 
rejected, when the circumstances under which it was made 
are well weighed. 

If, then, it is admitted, as we think it must be admitted 
by every dispassionate inquirer, that the Apostles did ordain 
presbyters in all the Churches, it is seen how this one hard 
solid fact blows to the winds all the airy speculations as to 
the origin of the presbyterate, which we have been consider- 
ing. But the case for the Catholic view becomes infinitely 
stronger when we go below the surface, and consider the 
testimony of the same documents to the nature of the 
presbyteral office. Let us take first the testimony of the 
Acts. We learn from St. Paul’s address to the presbyters of 
Ephesus (chap. xx.) that these presbyters were pastors who 
had to ‘feed the flock of God.’ That is to say, they had to 
feed it in respect of worship, sacraments, and doctrine ; 
especially in regard to doctrine, for they are warned against 
grievous wolves, z.e. false teachers, who would come in. They 
were also bishops, who had to take oversight of the flock, 
and to watch for souls. The question is, how far can we 
trust to the accuracy of this description? How can we trust 
an author writing at the end of the century to give an 
accurate account of what St. Paul actually said? Would he 
not mix up with the accounts he had received the state of 
things which prevailed in the Church around him at the end 
of the century, and so credit St. Paul with the mention of 
institutions which only came into existence after St. Paul had 
passed away? 

The suggestion is very easily made, and to one so pre- 
disposed it might wear an air of probability. But the curious 
thing is that this narrative regarding the presbyters of 
Ephesus occurs in the ‘we’ sections of the Acts. These 
‘we’ sections, pointing as they do to an eye and ear witness, 
have always been a source of much embarrassment to the 
critics. It is impossible to discard them. The marvellous 
accuracy they display in regard to details, so well brought 
out by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, stamp them as eminently 
historical. The general view taken by extreme critics is that 
they are really documents going back to Apostolic times, 
which in some unexplained way fell into the hands of the 
author of the Acts. The view is at best a makeshift ; and it 
is not improved when, in answer to the objection that the 
style of these documents is pre-eminently Lukian, and is, in 
fact, the same as the rest of the history, it is replied that the 
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author took them over and recast them in his own way. But 
it is not our business to discuss these points. Let us assume 
with the critics that the ‘we’ sections are Apostolic docu- 
ments, and what follows? Simply this, that we have the 
testimony of an eye and ear witness, who is remarkable for 
self-restraint and accuracy, to the discourse as it was actually 
delivered. But if this is so, we see that the functions of the 
presbyterate at its first institution were exactly the same as 
they are at this day. 

Bat let us next pass to St. Clement. The same account 
of presbyteral functions which we have in the Acts might 
easily be drawn in detail from his Epistle. But the function 
on which his attention was engaged was the oblation of the 
Eucharist, inasmuch as that was the function which had given 
occasion to the ‘impious and detestable insurrection’ (wuapas 
Kai avoolov otdcews) which had stained the fair fame of the 
Church of Corinth. St. Clement, as we have seen, bears 
witness, that the chief function of the presbyterate was 
mpocdzpey ta Sapa, to offer the gifts, and we have now to 
appreciate this testimony. In order to do sowe must take it 
in connexion with the revelation which St. Paul had from 
the ever-present Lord, and of which he makes mention 1 Cor. 
xi. 23. It was a revelation of the central part of the great 
Eucharistic mystery, the mystery of the Body and Blood. 
And in passing it may be well to observe how necessary it 
was in St. Paul’s circumstances that such a revelation should 
be received by him. When he went forth to evangelize, he 
had not, as we have, the Gospels bound up in a volume to 
which he could refer as an authority. He had literally nothing 
to go upon, for he himself had not been an eye-witness of the 
Passion and of the institution of the great mystery. The 
Lord, therefore, revealed to him the mystery, and it was upon 
the fact of this revelation that he based all his injunctions to 
the Churches. We suppose that most believing Christians 
would take the revelation as it stands, and they would have 
no difficulty in supposing that it extended to all the words 
given by St. Paul in the passage referredto. But St. Clement 
goes a great deal further than this. He shows that, in the 
faith of the Church of his day, the Lord had revealed not 
only the narrative but had prescribed many of the details of 
the celebration. By His Supreme Will he had appointed, not 
only the place where, and the times when, but also the persons 
by whom the oblation was to be made. 

We are perfectly aware that the nineteenth century critic 
would not only reject as incredible such great miracles as the 
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Resurrection and the Presence of the Lord with His Church, 
but would set aside as unworthy of notice such revela- 
tions from the Lord as those recorded by St. Paul. But we 
would beg to observe that the ultimate truth or falsehood of 
these things is a question with which the historian of the 
Church has nothing whatever todo. The only question he 
has to concern himself with is whether these things were 
believed by the Apostolic Christians. If they were believed 
their whole character is at once changed. They become facts 
which the historian can by no means neglect—nay, not only 
facts but potent factors in the development of the Church. 
The things that were believed were in fact the outward ex- 
pression of that great motive power which sent forth the 
Church conquering and to conquer. 

We thus see that St. Clement has the very highest concep- 
tion of the presbyteral office. The presbyter is ordained to 
minister in holy things, to offer the Eucharist, and to lead 
the worship of the Church. And his appointment to this 
function is not of man but of God. It is the appointment of 
the Master Himself. In addition to this St. Clement teaches 
that the presbyter belongs to a sacred order. He is a 
clergyman as distinguished from a layman. And his sacred 
office is the Gospel fulfilment of the priestly office under the 
law. All this, be it observed, St. Clement writes to the Corin- 
thian Church, as the truth acknowledged by all. How could 
he have written so unless he were sure that the knowledge 
and conscience of the Corinthian Church would respond to 
it as truth. But if these things were known and believed by 
the Corinthians, many of whom, in fact all who were over 
sixty years of age, had seen and been taught by St. Paul, the 
presbyteral office at its first institution must have been the 
same as St. Clement represents it. And what in that case 
becomes of all the finespun theories of the development of 
the presbyterate out of very lowly beginnings ? 

Thus taking the early Christian documents in the mutilated 
and depreciated condition in which it is the pleasure of the 
critics to give them to us, we arrive at precisely the same 
result as we must arrive at if we také them in their integrity 
as handed down to us and witnessed by the Church. But we 
imagine it will be more and more difficult as Christian anti- 
quity comes to be studied by dispassionate minds to hold the 
extreme opinions about the documents. Take, for instance, 
the Acts of the Apostles. We have already mentioned the 
embarrassment caused to the critics by the ‘ we’ sections, and 
the acknowledgment reluctantly extorted from them, that in 
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these sections we have the narrative of an eye-witness and 
companion of St. Paul. But what Mr. Smith of Jordanhill 
did for the ‘we’ sections Professor Ramsay appears now to 
have done for the whole Pauline narrative in the Acts. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has shown the marvellous accuracy in detail, 
in points bearing on ethnographical, political, and geographi- 
cal conditions. He has exhibited also the numerous pitfalls 
which would beset the path of a later writer, into which he 
could hardly help stumbling. Yet through this difficult and 
dangerous path the actual writer finds his way with an assured 
and steady footstep, never once making a mistake. But 
Professor Ramsay has done more. In his South Galatian 
theory, and his relegation of the interview with the Apostles 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians to St. Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem, he takes away the only real grounds on 
which a discrepancy between the Acts and the Epistle to the 
Galatians could be established. If Professor Ramsay’s views 
are confirmed, and we think they must, it would follow that 
the whole Pauline narrative from the eleventh chapter onwards 
is the work of an eye-witness and companion of S. Paul. 
But this is tantamount to acknowledging the Lukian author- 
ship of the whole work. If St. Luke wrote the book from the 
eleventh chapter onwards no reason can be given why he 
should not have written the whole.' 

With regard to the Pastoral Epistles it appears to us in- 
credible, considering the close and intimate relations and the 
continuous intercourse between the Churches, considering also 
the veneration in which the memory of St. Paul was held, that 
there could have been any mistake as to whether these 
Epistles were really St. Paul’s. At all events it seems quite 
impossible, had they been forged towards the end of the cen- 
tury, that they could have been received as St. Paul’s. These 
considerations ought to be carefully weighed. But, in addition 
to this, we think a great deal of the criticism that has been 
passed upon them is quite mistaken. St. Paul was an inspired 
or, if the expression is preferred, an impassioned writer. 
When he wrote he was lifted up quite out of his ordinary life. 
His Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, and Corinthians, or at 
least the greater part of Corinthians, are instances of this 
impassioned elevation. The Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians are also instances of the same rapt and elevated 
character, though in a different way. But St. Paul must have 
had another side to his character. He could not be always 
in this exalted state. It seems to us that had we only had a 

1 See Professor Ramsay’s S¢. Paul, the Traveller and Roman Citizen. 
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table-talk account of him he would have come out in a different 
way. What were the topics of his conversation with his 
intimate friends? Wedonot know; but we think we have 
faint glimpses of this side of St. Paul’s character in the Pastoral 
Epistles. In these Epistles, in the intervals of Apostolic in- 
junction he falls into an easy conversational mood and touches 
on a variety of topics. It is this which has been the great 
stumbling-block to the critics. To our mind it is the best 
proof of the genuine character of these Epistles. For to whom 
was St. Paul writing? Not to Churches on high topics, but to 
two of his dearest and most intimate friends—his children in 
the faith. Long had Timothy and Titus companied with 
him, and doubtless in intervals of hard work many evenings 
were spent in intimate converse, and many things discussed. 
What more natural than that, writing to these intimates, he 
should fall into an easy conversational mood ? 

The curious thing is that Dr. Loening, who rejects the 
Pastoral Epistles, has unwittingly supplied an argument for 
their genuineness which, we imagine, it will be difficult to 
surmount. He says: ‘ The history of the first century offers 
no analogy to the relation in which, according to these 
Epistles, Timothy and Titus stand to the community. It is 
impossible to compare it, either with the later office of the 
[diocesan] bishop, or with that of the metropolitan ; neither 
of these institutions finds its ground in it. The writer of the 
Epistles proceeds on the idea—an idea altogether foreign to 
St. Paul—that the right of oversight over the Churches. 
belongs to the Apostle, in virtue of which the Apostle is 
privileged to intervene with orders and injunctions. Dr. 
Loening then proceeds further to intimate that the author of 
the Epistles not only supposes that the Apostle possesses 
this power of government over the Churches, but he also 
supposes that the power may be delegated ; that, in fact, it 
was delegated by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus for a definite 
period, and for a definite mission, they having been charged 
to exercise the Apostolic power over the Churches of Ephesus. 
and Crete. 

In our opinion, the Pastoral Epistles signalize the first 
step towards the formation of the Diocesan Episcopate. We 
may set aside as groundless, and indeed as contradicted by 
all the documents we possess, the opinion or fancy of Dr. 
Loening that the Apostles had not the oversight and care of 
the Churches. This they certainly had, and up to the period 
of the Pastoral Epistles they had exercised it in the strictest 
manner. In proof of this we need not go farther than St. 
x2 
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Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, which are 
full of reproofs, warnings, decisions, and injunctions. But 
now a very serious question arose. The ranks of the 
Apostles were gradually thinning, and St. Paul himself felt 
that ‘the time of his departure was at hand.’ How were the 
Churches to be cared for as time went on? St. Paul, if we 
accept the Pastoral Epistles, adopted an expedient. He con- 
secrated Timothy (2 Tim. i. 6), and probably also, though the 
fact is not mentioned, Titus, and sent them on a special mission 
to exercise Apostolic authority over the Churches of Ephesus 
and Crete. This, however, was only an expedient. It had 
nothing permanent in it. And with the departure of St. 
Paul the question would become to the surviving Apostles 
even more acute. What exactly did they do? What was 
the outcome of their deliberations? What guidance did they 
receive from the Lord who hitherto had ‘worked with them 
with signs and wonders following’? Unhappily a thick 
darkness clouds the history of the Church at this point. 

The only thing we can do is to take our stand on the 
year 110, when a clear light breaks in, and from that point 
work backwards. In the Epistles of St. Ignatius we find the 
diocesan episcopate firmly established over Asia Minor and 
Syria. It is so firmly rooted that we must suppose it to have 
been in existence for thirty or forty years at the least. If so, 
this would bring us to the period just after the destruction of 
Jerusalem as the time of its institution. Eusebius mentions, 
probably on the authority of Hegesippus, an assembly of the 
surviving Apostles, disciples, and brethren of the Lord, as 
coming together from all parts, for consultation ; and he tells 
us that the result of their deliberations was the appointment 
of Simeon as bishop (in the diocesan sense) to succeed 
James in the Church of Jerusalem. It may have been that 
the subject of their consultation was not limited to the case 
of Jerusalem, but extended to the Church generally. If so, 
we should here have, on the part of the Apostles and brethren, 
the resolution taken to hand over the Apostolic authority to 
diocesan bishops. And, of course, if this were the case, the 
appointment of bishops in all the Churches would forthwith 
begin. The alleged council is so like, in all its circumstances, 
to the council related in the Acts that there is nothing 
incredible in it ; and certainly the occasion for its being held 
was pressing. 

But we are not altogether left to conjecture in this matter. 
There are a multitude of testimonies and indications which 
serve to show that the Apostles really did hand over the 
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Apostolic authority to diocesan bishops. First and foremost 
is the conviction and testimony of the whole Church to this 
effect. It comes clearly to light at the end of the second 
century, a period not too remote for the ascertainment of the 
exact truth. We will instance only the witness of St. Ire- 
nzus. He repeatedly mentions the fact that the bishops 
were appointed by the Apostles and received their succession. 
And he instances the case of St. Polycarp, ‘ who was not only 
taught by Apostles, and had conversed with many who had 
seen the Lord, but was also appointed bishop of the Church 
of Smyrna by the Apostles. Whom, also, we in our early 
age have seen. ! This is only one out of many similar 
instances. We are not dealing in this matter simply with 
the witness of St. Irenzeus; what St. Irenzeus witnessed to 
was believed by the whole Church. And the general witness 
is further confirmed by the lists of bishops which were pre- 
served in all the principal Churches from the Apostles down- 
wards. 

But we are not without indications of the same Apostolic 
decision in the first century. Let us look, for instance, at 
St. Clement. He is placed third in the earliest list of the 
Roman bishops—the list that existed before confusion was 
introduced into the list by the forged letter in the Clemen- 
tines. That he was bishop in the Roman Church may also 
be inferred from his contemporary Hermas, who, in the 
Shepherd signalizes him as the proper person to represent 
the Church in correspondence. That he did act as the 
correspondent in the case of the Corinthian Epistle is testi- 
fied by the tradition which assigns to him its authorship. 
Then, if we come to the Epistle itself, we have an indication 
of the existence of the episcopate, in the fact that he assigns 
to the Christian ministries functions corresponding to those 
of the high priest, the priests, and the Levites. In the 
functions of the priests and Levites the corresponding func- 
tions of the presbyterate and diaconate are indicated ; but 
we can find nothing to correspond with the high priest 
unless we take him to be the prototype of the bishop. We 
may next take the Apocalypse. It was most probably 
written in the reign of Domitian. We know for certain that 
in all the Churches mentioned there, there were diocesan 
bishops in the year 110; and we infer with the greatest 
probability that they must have been established there at 
least for thirty or forty years. This would certainly bring 
us to the times of Domitian, if not further back. In the 


1 Hear. lib. iii. 3. 3, 4. 
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Apocalypse St. John sends messages to the Angels of these 
Churches. The expression has been variously interpreted, 
but most probably, by the Angels are meant the bishops. 
There is no doubt a difficulty in the name Angel, which is 
allied tothat of Apostle. But we have seen that the designa- 
tion of the second order fluctuated till it finally settled down 
in the name Presbyter. It may have been so, also, in the 
case of the episcopate. 

We have gone into all this inquiry for the sake of the Pasto- 
ral Epistles, and the point we wish to signalize is this: the 
Pastoral Epistles, as Dr. Loening has shown, exhibit a dele- 
gation of Apostolic authority of an altogether peculiar cha- 
racter. And that being so, where can they, by any possibility, 
be placed, except in the closing years of St. Paul’s life? Had 
they, as the critics assure us, been forged at the end of the 
century, they must of necessity have been fashioned after an 
altogether different model. We should in that case have had 
St. Paul ordaining Timothy and Titus, and most likely many 
others, as Diocesan Bishops. 

But if the Pastoral Epistles must be admitted as genuine 
products of St. Paul’s pen, as we think they must be, there is 
an end of the whole controversy regarding the presbyterate 
which we have been considering. We have in the Acts 
distinct statements to the effect that St. Paul ordained 
presbyters in all the Churches ; and here we have him in his 
own written words telling us what manner of officials these 
presbyters really were. The only thing that can be said 
against this view is that St. Paul does not mention presbyters 
in any of the acknowledged Epistles, except the Philippians. 
But surely in this fact we have a warning of the great danger 
of the argument from silence. It is easy to say St. Paul does 
not mention presbyters, therefore St. Paul knew nothing of 
presbyters, therefore presbyters did not exist in his day. 
The argument might have carried weight if we had had no 
other documents. These other documents, however, show 
us clearly how wrong the conclusion really is, and it ought to 
teach us how cautiously this argument ought to be used. 
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ArT. IL—THE PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Scottish Church Soctety Conferences. First Series, 1894. 
Second Series, 2 vols. 1895. (Edinburgh and London.) 


THE Dissenting communities stand not on platforms but on 
slopes. All of them have this characteristic of being in a 
moving state in addition to that other mark which was of old 
noticed as belonging to them, ‘ schzsma est tllis unitas’ This 
unceasing doctrinal movement is at once their weakness and 
their strength, Some members of each community sink 
down and gradually slip away from the fundamental truths 
of the Catholic faith. Others rise up by a manly struggle 
against their encumbrances and draw nearer to the level 
ground of the Church, even if they do not reach it altogether. 
The ultimate value of any particular community as a kind of 
buffer state between the Catholic faith and unbelief depends 
upon the strength of these upward and downward tendencies. 

There are those who have assumed that Presbyterianism 
stands in a different position from other Dissenting societies. 
Assumptions can frequently be made to look as if they had 
a good deal to say for themselves, if only a sufficiently large 
question be begged at the outset. And in the case of Pres- 
byterianism, if it be once admitted that the threefold Apostolic 
ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons is not necessary but 
only expedient in the government of Christ’s Church, it is 
easy to proceed to the next step and infer that Presby- 
terianism only differs from the position of Catholic Chris- 
tendom on a point of external organization, and that therefore 
the Presbyterian community is not likely in the future to 
depart in any serious particulars from the Catholic faith. 
The actual facts of Presbyterian history by no means fit in 
with this conclusion; on the contrary, they present some 
features which might well suggest the possible accuracy of 
the contention that, after all, episcopal organization is an essen- 
tial part of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Observant and inquiring Churchmen who have taken the 
trouble to look into the affairs of the chapels in their neigh- 
bourhood—and it is an instructive study—will have en- 
countered instances in which chapels with Presbyterian trust- 
deeds have fallen into Unitarian hands. We are told bya 
high authority that ‘the decadence of English Presbyte- 
rianism in regard to Trinitarian faith appears to have begun 
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in 1717. The same writer adds the weighty reflection that 
‘belief in a Divine Christ can indeed exist and energize with- 
out belief in His present action through sacraments. But 
where the second lives, the first cannot die.’! But it is not 
alone in the isolation of English Presbyterianism that a de- 
cadence is to be observed. With all the protection of Scot- 
tish surroundings, a Presbyterian minister will sometimes 
drift into an attitude towards the Gospel which shocks all 
orthodox believers. An example of the kind has just lately 
been afforded by the publication of ‘a present-day study of 
Jesus Christ, in which the writer-—a parish minister—declines 
to submit to the opinion that his book ought not to have been 
written by a ‘clergyman, and empties the most solemn 
Christian phrases of all their traditional meaning. It is at 
once a betrayal of the Christian cause and an indignity to 
the true purpose of language.?, The use of phrases which 
have always been used by Christian people in one sense for 
new meanings which are repugnant to the old is really an 
attack on Christianity under a friendly guise, and is worse 
than open hostility. It would not have been right to call 
attention to the tendencies of the ‘ Conferences of the Scottish 
Church Society’ unless we had done justice to the existence 
of downward tendencies ; but having expressed our mind on 
these we can turn to the more hopeful signs which are re- 
peatedly to be discerned in the three volumes before us. 
That there is an upward movement in Presbyterianism is 
plain from the existence and constitution of ‘The Scottish 
Church Society.’ It appears to be as much of a Tractarian 
revival as is possible under Presbyterian conditions. Its 
motto is ‘Ask for the old paths .. . and walk therein,’ and 
its general purpose is ‘to defend and advance Catholic doc- 
trine as set forth in the ancient Creeds, and embodied in the 
standards of the Church of Scotland, and generally to assert 
Scriptural principles in all matters relating to Church order 
and policy, Christian work and spiritual life, throughout 
Scotland.’ A list of the special objects at which the society 
aims is printed as a part of its constitution, and the view of 
the inner life and the corporate action of Christ’s mystical 
body which it displays will come, we venture to think, as a 


1 Bright’s Waymarks in Church History, Appendix C. pp. 364, 366. 
Dr. Leishman alludes to this readiness to lapse into Socinianism in his 
opening address at the second Conference, and suggests partial explana- 
tions of it (Second Series, i. 7, 8; see also zdzd. pp. 203, 230). 

2 The Saviour in the Newer Light. By Alexander Robinson, B.D..,, 
Minister of the Parish of Kilmun, Argyleshire (Blackwood). 
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surprise to many. These objects deserve to be quoted for 
their own sake, and also because they indicate the topics 
which are discussed in the papers of the Conferences. They 
are as follows : 

‘1. The consistent affirmation of the divine basis, super- 
natural life, and heavenly calling of the Church. 

‘2. The fostering of a due sense of the historic continuity 
of the Church from the first. 

‘3. The maintaining of the necessity of a valid ordination 
to the holy ministry, and the celebration in a befitting man- 
ner of the rite of ordination. 

‘4. The assertion of the efficacy of the sacraments, 

‘5. The promotion of the religious education and pastoral 
care of the young, on the basis of Holy Baptism. 

‘6. The restoration of the Holy Communion to its right 
place in relation to the worship of the Church, and to the 
spiritual life of the baptized. 

‘7. The revival of daily service wherever practicable. 

‘8. The observance in its main features of the Christian 
year. 

‘9g. The encouragement, where practicable, of free and open 
churches. 

‘to. The advancement of a higher spiritual life among the 
clergy. 

‘11. The restoration of more careful pastoral discipline of 
clergy and laity. 

‘12. The deepening in the laity of a due sense of their 
priesthood, and the encouraging them to fulfil their calling in 
the worship and work of the Church. 

‘13. The promotion of right methods for the pastoral 
training of candidates for the holy ministry. 

‘14. The promotion of evangelistic work on Church 
lines. 

‘15. The placing on a right basis of the financial support 
of the Church through systematic giving, and the restoration 
of the weekly offering to its proper place in thought and 
worship. 

‘16. The better fulfilment by the Church of her duties in 
regard to education, and to the care of the poor. 

‘17. The consideration of social problems with a view to 
their adjustment on a basis of Christian justice and brother- 
hood. 

‘18. The maintenance of the law of the Church in regard 
to marriage. 

‘19. The maintenance of the Scriptural view (as held by 
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the Reformers and early Assemblies) as to the heinousness of 
the sin of sacrilege. 

‘20. The reverent care and seemly ordering of churches 
and churchyards ; and the preservation of ancient and eccle- 
siastical monuments. 

‘21. The deepening of a penitential sense of the sin and 
peril of schism. 

‘22. The furtherance of Catholic unity in every way con- 
sistent with true loyalty to the Church of Scotland.’! 

The clumsy phrases in which some of these aims are ex- 
pressed, and the reflection that a Presbyterian interpretation 
of them would leave much to be desired, will not hinder the 
reader from perceiving the deep significance of these twenty- 
two heads. It would not be possible to calculate the strength 
of the tendency towards Catholic practice which they suggest, 
unless we could form some estimate of the numbers and in- 
fluence of the members of the Scottish Church Society. And 
beyond the names of the contributors to the present Con- 
JSerences, we have no information of that kind before us. But 
that such aims can be formulated at all by men who profess 
unabated loyalty to Presbyterianism is surely in itself a very 
remarkable fact, and the three volumes of the Conferences are 
filled with interesting illustrations of the way in which the 
aims have been carried out. Among the methods adopted for 
the promotion of the objects of the Society are mentioned 
private and united prayer ; meetings for conference as circum- 
stances may require ; a public Church Society Congress, to be 
held annually in one of the larger towns in Scotland ; a full 
report of the proceedings of each congress, to be afterwards 
published and circulated ; the preparation and publication 
from time to time of such occasional papers, forms of service, 
sermons, class-books, parochial or other leaflets and devotional 
literature as shall be approved by the Society ; the delivery 
of special sermons or lectures in connexion with the 
Society ; the provision of aids to the spiritual life of the 
clergy ; and the organization of parochial missions. 

In pursuance of these methods a Conference was held in 
Glasgow, towards the close of 1893. Professor Milligan, 
whose writings on the Resurrection have won for him a place 
beside the highest names in the English Church, was, as 
president, to have delivered the opening address. The illness 
which terminated in his death prevented him from being 
present, but Dr. Macleod, the convener of the conference, re- 


1 Printed in the Appendix at the end of each Series of the Con/er- 
ences. 
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ceived a letter from him which summarized its object as the 
restatement and re-enforcement of the two great beliefs ‘that 
the Church of Christ has a divine and living Lord for her 
guardian and head, and that He by His Spirit is ready to 
work as powerfully as He has ever done in her and through 
her for the accomplishment of her great mission in the 
world,’ ! In the place of Professor Milligan, an opening 
address was delivered by Dr. Leishman, who shrewdly ob- 
served that the word ‘sacerdotalism?... may be heard 
applied to anyone who holds somewhat loftier views than 
the speaker of the offices and ordinances which bind together 
the Christian brotherhood’ (p. 11), and devoted himself 
chiefly to the subject of Christian unity and an exposure of 
the inevitable evils of schism. The list of subjects is a some- 
what miscellaneous one, and includes: the Devotional life, 
National religion, Fundamental Gospel truths, Social ques- 
tions, Church finance, the Observance of the Christian year, 
Clerical training, the Celebration of the Holy Communion 
and the daily service, Education, Evangelistic work, and the 
Historical Continuity of the Church of Scotland. The second 


1 First Series, p. Io. 

2 We should apparently carry many of the members of the Scottish 
Church Society with us when we observe that the sacerdotal principle 
was announced by our Lord Himself in St. Luke xii. 42. In agreement 
with this passage, St. Cyprian explains sacerdotales by dispensatores 
(Ep. 59, 7). So St. Thomas Aquinas says that the priest ‘ delivers 
things divine’ (sacerdos guasi sacra dans), to wit, the life-giving sacra- 
ments (Digest on Incarnation, pp. 137, 156). St. Athanasius pierces 
beneath the surface, and exhibits the reasonableness of this provision, ‘for 
men can more easily learn from men about things above them’ (De Jc. 
Verbi Dei, xii. 2). St. Cyril shows that this in no way infringes upon the 
unique priesthood of Him who exercises His own Priesthood through 
commissioned ministers. ‘We do not apportion to any other than Him 
the name and reality of priesthood’ (Second Letter to Nestorius, Pusey’s 
edition, p. 30). Law, in his Second Letter to Bishop Hoadley, asks ‘What 
is the Christian Religion, but a method of salvation in which the chief 
means of grace are offered by human hands?’ Hoadley said that we 
offend God by expecting His graces from any hands but His own. But 
‘it is strange,’ Law replies, ‘that God should be offended with His own 
methods.’ Compare also Newman’s Sermons, ii. 348 ; Christian Remem- 
brancer for January 1848, pp. 78-9; Liddon’s University Sermons, ii. 
183; and George Herbert’s poem on Aaron. All that is true in sacer- 
dotalism, and even in blessings conveyed through Biblical and parental 
channels, seems to be denied by popular Dissenting speeches on sacer- 
dotalism. For example, in a speech delivered on July 15, 1886, at 
Romford, in Essex, J. Westlake, Esq., Q.C., a Congregationalist, is re- 
ported (in the subsequent issue of the Essex County Chronicle) to have 
said that ‘ by sacerdotalism he meant any system in which human agents, 
or rites administered by them, were regarded as means of grace of 
specially divine appointment.’ Do we, after all, then, owe nothing to our 
mothers in the way of spiritual blessings ? 
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Conference was held at Edinburgh in 1895. One whole volume 
is devoted to an elaborate treatment of holy Baptism, and 
the second volume includes a further consideration of some 
of the subjects touched upon at Glasgow, as well as a selection 
of new topics. We have: the Celtic inheritance of the Scottish 
Church, Defects in Presbyterian organization, Revival of 
Churchmanship in Scotland, Candidates for the Holy 
Ministry, Lay work, the Duty of the Church to emigrants, 
seamen, inmates of hospitals, paupers, and prisoners, Modern 
thought and criticism, Church music and choirs, and Church 
fabrics. The mode of treatment which is applied to these 
subjects shows a faithfulness to the soundest traditions of the 
Church of Scotland, a frank admission of existing deficiencies, 
and a desire to share in the rich inheritance of Catholic 
Christianity. As might be expected from these characteristics 
of their teaching, the members of the Scottish Church Society 
have been assailed with the same kind of charges as were 
hurled at the early Tractarian leaders. They have been 
accused of ‘ ritualism,’ of encouraging people to go to Rome, 
and of endeavouring to assimilate the Church of Scotland to 
the Church of England in disloyal ways. The opening 
addresses, both at Glasgow and at Edinburgh, contain a sober 
reply to these charges, but their best answer is to be found in 
the substance of the deliberations of the Conferences, and to 
them we will now call attention, dividing our remarks into 
the subjects of Doctrine, History and Organization, and 
Worship. 

(1) Dr. James Cooper gave a very valuable address on the 
‘fundamental truths’ of the Gospel (First Series, p. 47), and 
explained himself as meaning ‘ the Trinity ; the Eternal Father, 
the Deity, incarnation, death, resurrection, ascension, and 
second coming of our Lord ; the Deity and presence with us 
of the Holy Ghost ; His inspiring of the Scriptures ; His real 
working in the Church and sacraments ; the communion of 
saints; the tremendous realities of heaven and hell.’ To 
witness for these, he says, is always the Church’s call. She 
has done so in times past ; and the obligation is laid upon 
her in the four Gospels. As for the contrast between ‘ the 
Church of the fourth century, with its Nicene Creed, and the 
Church as it came from Christ, with the Sermon on the 
Mount, which Dr. Hatch was wont to draw, Dr. Cooper ex- 
poses it with complete success as ‘doubly unhistorical,’ as 
‘unjust alike to the Creeds and to the Gospels,’ and in par- 
ticular to the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ that part of the Gospels 
which by Dr. Hatch and others is taken for the whole.’ This 
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is worked out in a triumphant manner, and Dr. Cooper 
presses home the facts that the Athanasian Creed recognizes 
good works as the preparation for eternal life; that in the 
Sermon on the Mount our Lord represents Himself as the 
Sovereign Judge. He refers both to the ethical and doctrinal 
mission of the Church ; says that as a matter of historical fact 
dogmatic theology finds itself at home in the four Gospels, 
and that as we bow before our divine Redeemer, the recitation 
of our Creed becomes an anthem to His praise. All this is 
most satisfactory, and lends weight to Dr. Cooper’s remarks 
on the present general condition of university and pulpit 
teaching in Scotland, in which he deplores the attitude of 
some of the Gifford lecturers, of the Free Church, and of 
Scotch Evangelicalism, towards fundamental Gospel truth. 
The second paper on the same subject is a slighter contribu- 
tion, but its author, the Rev. George Campbell, describes the 
history of the Church as ‘the record of the progress of the 
entering of the Lord Jesus Christ in His divine life into the 
families and hearts of men,’ and dwells on the modern spirit 
of ‘strongly marked hostility to the supernatural in every 
form,’ and the absence of sound sermons in many Scotch 
pulpits on the sacramental teaching of the Shorter Catechism 
(p. 59). It is certainly a point of fundamental importance to 
understand what ‘the Gospel’ really signifies, and the papers 
of two of the contributors supply evidence upon this point. 
The Rev. W. H. Macleod, adopting language from the writ- 
ings of the late Mr. Sadler of Honiton, says that 

‘if we study the teaching of the New Testament, we shall find that 
the word Gospel is exclusively applied to the announcement of cer- 
tain events occurring at a particular time in the history of the world. 
And these events are the Incarnation, Life, Passion, Death, Resur- 
rection and Ascension of our Blessed Lord’ (p. 99). 


Similarly in another paper, Dr. Thompson insists that 
Christianity 


‘is a religion of historical facts. A birth, a life, a death, a rising 
again, an ascension to heaven, a descent of a promised Comforter. 
Our religion is not a mere philosophy . .. nor is it a mere scheme 
of morals... nor is it a beautiful, pious, devotional literature, nor is 
it an “evolution of religion” explained by perfectly natural causes, 
but an original and divine revelation given by a Person in the 
fulness of time, through words and deeds, by sinless character, by 
perfect self-renunciation, by atoning sacrifice, and by His triumph 
over sin and death’ (pp. go, 91). 


Holding fast by these fundamental facts, it is natural that 
these writers deplore that Presbyterianism has lost, and 
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earnestly plead that it may recover, ‘the observance in its 
main features of the Christian year.’ It will be noted that in 
returning to the sublime facts of the four Gospels, as distin- 
guished from the arguments which may be rightly or wrongly 
deduced from them, the speakers of the Conference repeated a 
characteristic of the early Tractarian movement, mentioned 
by more than one writer on the movement,' and perpetuated 
in the story of Dr. Routh’s advice to young Burgon.? Like 
the warriors of old, they have recognized that the battle must 
rage round the person of ‘the King of Israel,’ that Christ 
Himself is Christianity.* It is only one step from a recogni- 
tion of the true value and scope of the ‘deposit’ to the 
necessity of making the faith thus committed to the Church 
known among men. It is a step, however, of great practical 
importance, and carries those who take it upon the road of 
the missionary labours of the Church. The spirit in which 
this work is undertaken by the members of the Conference, is 
in harmony with their language upon fundamental truth, as is 
clearly shown in the papers on day-school education (p. 149), 
the proper basis of evangelistic work (p. 179), and the duty of the 
Church to special classes (Second Series, ii. 132). Our remarks 


upon the doctrinal portion of the Conferences would not be. 


complete without some account of the copious papers on 
holy Baptism collected in the first volume of the second 
series. This volume may almost be reckoned as being the 
work of one man, Dr. J. Macleod of Govan, for although 
there are a few other contributors of short papers on the in- 
struction of catechumens and the obligations of sponsors, five- 
sixths of the volume is filled with Dr. Macleod’s elaborate 
essay on ‘ The Holy Sacrament of Baptism : the place assigned 
to it in the divine economy of grace, and the present need in 
Scotland of explicit teaching in regard to it. Dr. Macleod 
says frankly (p. 100) that the sacramental doctrine of the 
Scottish Church ‘is opposed throughout to what may be 
called the Zwinglian type of doctrine,’ and he enumerates ten 
distinctive features by way of drawing out and proving this 
general statement in detail. It is not necessary to place these 


1 Notably by Dean Church, Zhe Oxford Movement (Macmillan, 
1891). 

”: W. J. Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men, i. 70. 

8 1 Kings xxii. 31. Cf. Dr. Pusey’s preface to Later Treatises of St. 
Athanasius (‘ Lib. Fath.’), pp. xi, xii. Itis recognized on both sides that 
all else is subordinate to the crucial question, ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ 
—on the negative side, in such literature as Rodert Elsmere ; and, on the 
positive side, in such works as Browning’s Karshish and A Death in the 
Desert. 
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features in their completeness before an impartial judge, be- 
cause Dr. Macleod has summarized his teaching in a paragraph 
which is quite sufficient for our purpose, and abundantly 
proves the accuracy of his contention. He says that: 


‘The grace communicated in Baptism is that of our actual ingraft- 
ing into Christ Jesus, or of our translation out of the condition of 
our nature which under the headship of the first Adam we have in- 
herited, and which through sin has become subject to death, into 
that condition of the one human nature in which Christ, under 
whose headship as the second Adam we are so placed, was raised 
from the dead. Our entrance into this state of grace is the divine 
mystery of our regeneration or second birth. . . . All the benefits 
of holy Baptism are included in the fact that we are therein made 
“members” of Christ (‘which one saying comprehends more than 
all which men’s or angels’ thoughts can conceive of blessedness ”)’ 
(pp. 46-7). 


Moreover he is able to show that he is at one in this matter 
with the compilers of the Scottish Confession, who say ‘We 
utterlie dampne the vanitie of those that affirme Sacramentis 
to be nothing else but naked and bair signes’ (p. 108), and 
other important catechisms and formularies of the Church of 
Scotland, of which a searching and interesting examination is 
made. Dr. Macleod’s paper throws much light on other doc- 
trinal matters, as well as on the subject of baptismal regenera- 
tion, for he opens witha sound section on antecedent doctrine 
(p. 19), he exhibits the mode of interpreting Holy Scripture 
which prevails among the members of the Scottish Church 
Society, in his section on the evidence of the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles (p. 52), and in answering objections his stand- 
point is that of historical Christianity (p. 148). When he 
deals with the neglect of the doctrine of Baptism and makes 
suggestions for improvement (p. 183), and when we read the 
three short papers on the instruction of catechumens, we can- 
not help reflecting that it is strange that a greater number of 
thoughtful Dissenters are not struck with the great difference 
between the position assigned to Baptism in the practical 
teaching of their community and in their authorized formu- 
laries. And it is equally surprising that when men go as far 
as Dr. Macleod and his colleagues, they do not recognize the 
necessity of an ordinance which has such a venerable and 
continuous history as Confirmation. It is not that they deny 
that grace is given, but that they habitually think of Baptism 
as including both the regenerating agency and the anointing 
strength of the Holy Ghost. They may hopefully be invited to 
observe that as a matter of history the strengthening grace of the 
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To propose a broad historical statement of this kind for their 
acceptance is by no means to ignore that the newly-baptized 
at once become partakers of the new life of the Spirit, as being 
made members of Him to whom the Spirit is given not by 
measure but in fulness. Nor is such a statement affected by 
the variations of the interval which has elapsed in different 
ages of the Church between Regeneration and Confirmation, 
nor by the changes or omissions in the symbolical accompani- 
ments of the rite. We press this matter upon the members 
of the Scottish Church Society because they have already 
grasped the sacramental principles of the Incarnation, because 
they show that they are ready to study Church history in an 
impartial way, and because the papers on the needs of cate- 
chumens and the duties of sponsors (pp. 197-237) indicate a 
lack which they are unable to supply. The writers are grop- 
ing for some strengthening means of grace for their young 
people, who are beginning to feel the desires in body and mind 
which belong to men and women, and the Catholic Church 
meets this undeniable need by the grace given in Confir- 
mation. 

(2) The writers who deal with the subjects of history and 
organization are few in number, and their task demands all 
the courage with which they can approach it. When the 
general outlines of modern Presbyterianism are pictured to 
the mind, and the fact is fully recognized that it lacks that 
order of the ministry which is, as a Catholic Churchman 
believes, the only means of transmitting the ministerial office, 
the greatness of the task of proving that the sacred bonds 
which bind Presbyterianism ‘to the Church formed at Pente- 
cost have never been broken’ is at once apparent (First Series, 
p. 162). Some readers may indeed be inclined to dismiss 
these papers in too summary a fashion, and to say shortly 
that the task is impossible. But in fact they deserve to be 
read with much care. It is surely significant that there are 
Presbyterian writers who think that it is worth while to prove 
the fact that historical continuity exists at all. There are 
many members of English Dissenting sects who not only 
attach no value to the question whether or no they can show 
any historical connexion with the Church of the first age, but 
who are ready to abandon, when they are inconveniently 
pressed, any position taken up or any doctrine held by the 
immediate founder of their sect. There are, for example, few 
Wesleyans who are not prepared to throw over the authority 
of John Wesley when they are invited to accept the sacer- 
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dotal teaching of his sermon on Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,' 
or to listen to the earnest requests of his last days, when he 
urged his nominal followers not to forsake the Church of 
England. One of these writers, Dr. Leishman (First Series, 
p. 173), who starts with the enormous assumption that the 
continuity of the Presbyterian body ‘through the transmis- 
sion of the ministerial office from generation to generation 
can hardly be questioned as a fact,’ admits that ‘the insisting 
on it as a requisite is looked on with suspicion by many.’ It 
is a sign of much hopefulness when the members of any sect 
are impelled by a wish to establish their historical continuity, 
because the wish may lead them along the road until they 
come to the chasm, and the chasm may convince them of the 
necessity of a bridge which shall enable them to reach their 
true home, one by one. Another point, which has not escaped 
notice on the part of Dr. Leishman, is the curious affinity 
between the Presbyterian and Popish positions in the matter 
of Episcopacy. Although so different from each other at the 
start, in the method, and at the end, there is all along a 
tendency to minimize the episcopate. The Romanist takes 
away the Bishop’s power in part and lodges it in the Pope. 
The Presbyterian sweeps it away altogether, because he holds 
‘that the radical order of the Christian ministry is the pres- 
byterate’ (p. 174). We are inclined to agree with an early 
paragraph in the paper of Dr. Sprott (p. 161), in which he 
says that as the Celtic Church was assimilated to the rest of 
Western Christendom centuries before the Reformation, it 
need not detain the student who is investigating the claim of 
Presbyterianism to historical continuity. But we cannot pass 
by the interesting papers which open the second series of the 
Conferences on ‘the Celtic inheritance of the Scottish Church’ 
(pp. 1-47). It is always good to hear a Scotchman hail St. 
Columba as the apostle of his country and the father of that 
monastic family which spread ‘the benefits of knowledge and 
the blessings of religion’ over by far the greater portion of 
Scotland, and made it permanently Christian. But Dr. Cooper 
honestly goes further, and confesses that it is humiliating to 
consider how these benefits, and the princely liberality of St. 
Margaret and her sons, have been repaid. 


‘ There were actually more houses of God in the Highlands in the 
reign of William the Lion (1165-1214) than there were in the reign 
of William IV (1820-1837). Indeed, had it not been for that “‘ Church 
Extension ” which was one result of the lamentable secession of 1843, 
it is not easy to see how many parts of the Highlands could have 


1 Compare Newman, Sermons, iv. Serm. 18. 
VOL. XLII.—NO. LXXXIV. ¥ 
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been supplied with ordinances at all. Moreover, we have nothing 
now except these churches and chapels ; whereas in the old time the 
Highlands, considering their poverty and inaccessibility, had a fair 
proportion of ecclesiastical establishments of superior size and dignity. 
The Cathedral of Argyle, in the island of Lismore, was small ; but 
that of the Isles, at Iona, was sufficiently handsome. The Cathedral 
of Caithness, at Dornoch, and the Cathedral of Dunkeld were far 
larger and more stately than any sanctuary that the Church of Scot- 
land has reared since 1560; while the Cathedral-of Ross, at Fortrose, 
was a work of the very finest quality of the loveliest period of Gothic 
architecture. There were also within the Highland line no fewer 
than fourteen monasteries. . .. At the present day the National 
Church provides absolutely nothing in the whole of the Highlands to 
take the place, in any way, of these establishments—no divinity hall, 
no training college, no higher class school, no clergy-house, no 
students’ settlement, scarcely a minister is provided with so much as 
an assistant’ (pp. 5-6). 


Dr. Cooper sheds a little light on this sombre picture by 
recognizing the excellent work done among the fisher-folk 
in the Western Isles, and the supplementary work of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church and the Roman Catholics, as well 
as the Free Church. But it is well that the facts of this 
extract should not be forgotten when we wish to estimate the 
true measure of the force of Presbyterianism in Scotland, and 
Dr. Cooper’s paper contains many other similar items of 
information concerning the Highlands. His account of Celtic 
architecture, devotional materials, and saints, is appreciative, 
but too brief (pp. 14-21). These topics are discussed with 
much more detail by the Rev. D. Macgregor in the next 
paper. He became so much interested in Celtic history as to 
realize that it was rather out of harmony with his Presby- 
terian surroundings, and refrains from an exposition of what 
he calls the thaumaturgic science of the early Church of 
Scotland, because ‘the mind of the Church is not at present 
prepared to discuss a subject so abstruse and mysterious’ 
(p. 42). But he does much to instruct his colleagues, and 
dwells upon some striking features of Celtic Christianity: its 
profound Scripturalness, the picture which the lives of its saints 
afford of effective work for God, the rich inheritance of its 
literature (neglected ‘almost utterly’ by modern Presbyterians), 
and the great body of its ecclesiastical customs, practices, and 
methods, ‘which deserve to be studied, even when their 
resuscitation may not be desirable. He adds in a note a 
very useful list of the more important literary remains of 
Celtic Christianity (p. 34), and makes an extremely sugges- 
tive remark, which we should like to see drawn out at some 
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length, that the Church of the Thebaid was the spiritual parent 
of the whole Scoto-Britannic Church (p. 37, note). It would be 
interesting to hear what could be said for this beyond the one 
point which the writer mentions—the method of the eremitic 
life. The last topic of Mr. Macgregor’s paper is the most 
important, because it brings us to the question of ecclesiastical 
organization.. The relation of the Celtic abbot to the bishop 
has to be determined by examining many isolated passages in 
ancient documents, and if we cannot always agree with Mr. 
Macgregor in his deductions from facts, we acknowledge with 
pleasure that he has accumulated useful details from historical 
records (p. 42, note). Whatever governing powers were lodged 
in the co-ards of St. Columba, there were in the Celtic organiza- 
tion bishops who are recorded upon various occasions to have 
transmitted grace: as Mr. Macgregor phrases it in his note, 
‘presbyters empowered to ordain and consecrate.’ And if 
this be admitted, it is hard to follow the argument which 
deduces the present Presbyterian organization, without bishops 
at all, from the practice of the Celtic Church. There is another 
point which Mr. Macgregor leads us to emphasize. He says 
that ‘all English Christians should belong to. the historic 
English Church, not because it has this or that kind of govern- 
ment or doctrine, but because it is the English Church’ 
(p. 44). Without pausing to enlarge upon the exception 
which English Dissenters would be likely to take to this 
remark, we may observe that it really begs the central ques- 
tion whether the Divine Head of the Church taught His 
followers during the great forty days that episcopal governs 
ment essentially pertained to the kingdom of God. That is 
really the question which should engage the attention of men 
who are as ready to acknowledge the authority of our Lord 
and of His Church as are the members of the Scottish Church 
Society. The answer to that question does not depend upon 
the terminology which encrusted round ministerial orders of 
the first age, but upon the functions which were exercised 
Nor does it depend, as we are bound to add, upon the 
extracts which may be made from the writings of Bishop 
Lightfoot, who was fated to insert pregnant sentences into 
his brilliant essays which counteracted the general drift of the 
whole and obtained a fame apart from the balancing in- 
fluence of their setting. The Bishop’s own repeated efforts 
did not succeed in winning equal fame for his explanatory 
contexts, and Dr. Sprott (First Series, p. 163) is content to 
take the Bishop’s terse statement that ‘the Episcopate’ was 


“developed out of the Presbytery’ without asking whether 
Y2 
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that development was in accordance with our Lord’s own 
instructions or not. Information on this point is to be sought 
by noticing how evidently the Apostles were prepared with a 
plan when need arose ; how clearly the transmission of the 
grace of Orders and of Confirmation is. associated with the 
highest order in the ministry in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
how this threefold ministry is recognized in the Pastoral 
Epistles ; and how it has been one unvarying mark of Church 
polity from the time of the Ignatian Epistles (about which, as 
we may remind Dr. Sprott, Bishop Lightfoot has a good deal 
to say) down to this very day.' 

The readers of these volumes have abundant opportuni- 
ties of examining the sort of historical continuity with which, 
apparently, the Scottish Church Society is content. Dr. 
Sprott gives an excellent summary of Presbyterian history 
from Reformation times. In 1559 large numbers of duly 
ordained clergy joined the Reformed ranks, and from 1560 
to 1571 the Reformed body was governed by assemblies, 
synods, and kirk sessions. The superintendents of these 
synods ‘ordained’ men; and as in some cases the superin- 
tendents were not bishops (pp. 164-5), the continuity was so 
far broken, unless it can be clearly shown that some bishops 
were present at each ordination. Dr..Sprott does not make 
this clear, but gives a fairly satisfactory answer to the charge 
that the laying on of hands was not uniformly observed 
(p. 165). In1571 titular Episcopacy was introduced, and had 
legal sanction till 1592, although in 1580 the Assembly con- 
demned it. After 1592 Presbyterial government prevailed 
without change until the effort of King James to restore 
Episcopacy in 1610. The Assemblies of 1638 and 1639 
abolished Episcopacy, ‘claiming a constitutional right to do 
so’ (p. 167). This was confirmed in 1688, when the dis- 


1 Such fair-minded writers as the members of the Scottish Church 
Society will welcome a reference to the collection of passages which 
express Bishop Lightfoot’s full mind on the subject of the Christian 
Ministry, quoted from ‘ Dissertations on the Apostolic Age,’ in Church 
Quarterly Review, No. 69, pp. 235-9. That he rejected the view of Dr. 
Sprott (First Series, p. 163), which takes the high priest to stand for our 
Lord, the priests for the presbyters, and the Levites for the deacons, see 
zb. No. 63, p. 57. Canon Gore points out what he thinks to be the 
main defects of Bishop Lightfoot’s Philippian dissertation in Zhe Church 
and the Ministry, note A, p. 353 (edition 1). ‘Two passages in the disser- 
tation seem specially likely to mislead careless readers. One is on p. 182 
(Lightfoot’s PAilippians, edition 8), where in the margin he puts ‘ The 
Jewish priesthood,’ while in the text he is talking about the Levites ; and 
the other is 24. p. 252, where a passage from St. Just. Martyr is quoted, 
and left dangerously open to false inferences on the part of readers. 
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turbances of the Stuart blunders were. brought to an end, 
and the break with episcopal continuity was completed. We 
have, alas! not only to urge that presbyteral continuity 
proves no transmission of the grace of orders at all, but also 
to note the deplorable fact—which means so much more to 
Dr. Sprott and his friends from their standpoint than to 
ourselves—that the Assembly of 1882 admitted men to the 
status of ministers without even an ordination which is 
valid in Presbyterian eyes. We are glad to read that this 
grievous departure from previous practice has not been con- 
tinued, and that any attempt to renew it would apparently 
meet with the thorough opposition of the Scottish Church 
Society.! 

But however much we may respect the pious solemnities 
of an admission to sacred work by a body of presbyters, we 
must frankly say that we see in such a ceremony no evidence 
at all that Presbyterians ‘have an unbroken ministerial suc- 
cession from the ancient Scottish Church’ (Second Series, ii. 
64), as Dr. Sprott asks us to admit. Nor do we understand 
in what the ‘blunder’ consists, which Dr. Sprott (zdd.) 
quotes as made by the Rev. C. G. Lang, when he says that 
‘one of the first acts of the first General Assembly after the 
Revolution was to admit to their communion, without any 
ordination, three Cameronian preachers,’ Dr. Sprott will, we 
are sure, recognize that it is of the utmost importance that 
crucial controversial phrases should not be used in two 
different senses by Presbyterians and by Anglicans; and we 
must remind him that when Anglicans speak about ‘ ministe- 
rial succession’ they mean a continuous communication of 
the divine grace of orders through bishops. They cannot 
mean anything else, because they believe that bishops are 
alone empowered by the Chief Bishop of our souls to 


1 The student of Presbyterian history will do well to consult two 
valuable articles in the Guardian, one on‘ The Presbyterian Assemblies,’ 
on June 20, 1877, and another on ‘ Scottish Presbyterianism in Conclave 
and at the Hustings,’ on August 7, 1878. Another useful source of 
information is Zhe Denominational Reason iVhy (Houlston and Sons), 
which is full of facts upon the origin, history, and tenets of Presbyterian 
and other sects, with the ‘reasons assigned by themselves’ in their own 
recognized formularies for their specialities of faith and forms of worship. 
The attention of the Scottish Church Society may also profitably be 
called to The Life of Bishop Jolly (Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1878), 
who set up in Moray many of the principles towards which they now 
seem to be turning, and who so conspicuously illustrated St. Cyprian’s 
remark, that it is useful for a bishop, by the firmness of his faith, to 
exhibit himself as an object of imitation before his brethren (Z/. iii. 
al, ix.). 
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transmit ordination grace. Dr. Sprott, very properly from 
his standpoint, means something entirely different by ‘ mini- 
sterial succession’; and it cannot, therefore, be well that he 
should use the phrase when he is asking Anglicans to admit 
what in their eyes it does not mean. It is only by remem- 
bering that, for Presbyterians, all organization in the Church 
is a matter of expediency, and not of essential constitution, 
that the frank admissions of the more thoughtful Presbyte- 
rians can be understood. No man who believed that a 
Divinely appointed system of Church government was com- 
mitted to the Apostles could admit, without despairing of his 
position, that in his own religious body the place assigned to 
the diaconate is ‘a virtual suppression of a Scriptural office,’ 
as Dr. Leishman acknowledges on page 50 (Second Series, 
vol. ii.). And an Anglican Churchman who reads the honest 
account which Dr. Sprott gives of ‘all that remains in the 
way of superintendence’ in the Presbyterian body (zdzd. p. 
62) may thankfully reflect how expedient it is that the office 
of the éricxoros should be, as he believes it to be, essential 
in the Church. We cannot help thinking that the tendency 
of these writers is to show that the practical defects which 
they recognize are due to the want of the ancient episcopal 
government of the Church ; and if this be so, they may lead 
a Presbyterian here and there through the avenue of Expe- 
pediency to the goal of Essence. What we desire to make 
clear is that the heart of the question is the provision which 
our Lord Himself made for the government of His Church. 
It is because Anglicans believe that He did make such pro- 
vision that they cannot treat the matter on the grounds of 
expediency ; and it is because they see in every age of the 
Spirit-guided body that Episcopacy is recognized as the ex- 
pression of that provision that they give unqualified assent 
to the Ignatian declaration, ‘Without the three orders no 
Church has a title to the name.’! It is because this belief is 
vitally connected with their faith in the Godhead of the 
Church’s King that they feel no force in Dr. Sprott’s appeal 
to admit that here and there Presbyterian orders have been 
recognized by an individual Anglican, or under the temporal 
pressure of circumstances, or in the turmoil of some irregular 
age (p. 65). The preface to the English Ordinal, the Ordinal 
itself, Articles XXIII. and XXXVI., and the Ember Collects 


1 Ad Trall. 3. Compare Canon Gore’s note, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry, p. 300: ‘It seems to me beyond fair question that [Ignatius] 
insists upon Episcopacy as the on/y Church government, and would have 
refused to recognize any other.’ 
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declare what must continue to be the unaltering position of 
the English Church.'! In the present craze for obtaining a 
recognition of the orders of one communion by the members 
of another communion who never intend to make use of 
them, it may be well to encourage English Churchmen to 
make themselves masters of the facts which support the 
authority of those who are set over them in the Lord, and to 
esteem them very highly for their works’ sake. This is 
better than the process of surrendering truths which they 
hold dear that they may gain a platform unity. Such a 
surrender is involved in ‘recognizing’ what does not exist in 
Presbyterian ministers. On the other hand, to ask Rome for 
a recognition to which all but a handful of Anglicans attach 
not the slightest importance appears to be associated with a 
readiness to acknowledge a Papal headship in spiritual things 
jure divino hardly consistent with loyalty to the English 
Church. 

(3) The Dignity of Worship is the last head under which 
we proposed to consider the many subjects of these volumes. 
At the root of this there certainly lies the training of the 
minister who conducts the services, The late Professor 
Dobie, who contributed a paper on this topic, was struck by 
the fact that the Scottish University Theological Halls totally 
ignore ‘the necessity for special direction and guidance in 
pastoral and parochial training, and by the complete want 
of fellowship in work, and the entire absence of anything 
approaching the principles of a common social and devotional 
life’ (First Series, p. 105). The question of the nomenclature of 
ministers is touched by Dr. Leishman (Second Series, ii. 92), 
who makes a true observation—which would carry him much 
further on the historical question than he would be prepared 
to go—when he says that such questions of designations 
‘touch principles that underlie our Church order.’ Another 
writer, Mr. Johnstone, says that ‘the general condition of 
Scottish religious life is the fountain head of defects in its 
ministry’ (p. 95), and he speaks of ‘a certain half-conscious 
repugnance to the devotional in religion’ as a characteristic 
feature (p. 96). He deprecates the too frequent practice of 
supplying the pulpit by students (p. 100), calls the ‘ ordination’ 
examination ‘formal and inept’ (p. 103), and regrets that 
‘the scholastic aspect of the office,’ as he calls the preaching 
function ‘has grown so abnormally prominent’ (p. 104). 
Only one more extract need be given to show how much is 


1 See Dr. Liddon’s sermon, 4 Father in Christ (second edition). 
The Notes are full of references to the best literature on Episcopacy. 
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still left to be desired:in the training of the Scotch minister. 
Mr. Wotherspoon opens his paper by saying that ‘no Church 
has insisted as our own has done on the intellectual equip- 
ment of its ministry, and none probably has ignored so 
entirely the need of any other preparation than the intellec- 
tual’ (p. 106). Whatever the defects in their own training 
may have been, the writers of these papers have somehow or 
other got hold of some very sound principles of worship, and 
give expression to sentiments which are unexpected from 
Presbyterians. Not only does Dr. Thompson plead for the 
value of the observance of the main features of the Christian 
year (First Series, p. 85) but Dr. Macleod asserts that the Holy 
Communion is ‘the distinctive and divinely-appointed Lord’s 
day service of the Christian Church’ and the‘ supreme means 
of spiritual nourishment’ (pp. 113-14). He feels that he is 
justified in pleading ‘for even more than a weekly celebra- 
tion’ of this ‘glorious ordinance’ (pp. 113, 119). The whole 
paper is most interesting, and Dr. Macleod alludes to the 
undue length of the sermon, the disappearance of the com- 
munion table ‘from some of our modern churches,’ the 
Anglican defects of a direct invocation of the Holy Spirit in 
the consecration and of true commemoration of the holy 
departed, and to the fact that ‘for fifteen hundred years it 
never occurred to the Christian Church that her principal 
Lord’s day service should be other than a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist’ (p. 122). Mr. Wotherspoon pleads, too, for 
‘daily service and weekly Eucharist’ (p. 145). One or two 
papers on Church music and choirs (Second Series, ii. 206-26), 
look at a vexed question from various points of view, but do 
not call for any special remark, because the same difficulties 
occur in modern high Anglican services ; and the papers on 
Church fabrics are chiefly remarkable because one writer 
shows that the importance of symbolism is recognized (p. 
244). This may powerfully affect the appearance of Presby- 
terian places of worship in the future. 

Initial capitals are far too plentiful, and small typographical 
errors are not infrequent. We have observed a slip in punc- 
tuation in the First Series, p. 115. In the Second Series 
‘ Zecharias’ should be ‘ Zacharias’ (i. 25), and the type is blurred 
on p. §2. ‘Jocelyn’ should be ‘ Jocelyn’s’ (ii. 25), and ‘ Wil- 
fred’ should be ‘ Wilfrid’ (ii. 43). On p. 154, in the last line 
but one, the word ‘of’ is superfluous. Like the writers in 
Lyra Apostolica, the authors of these papers have cared more 
to make their meaning clear than to polish their style, and 
although there is considerable difference of merit in the work 
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of the various contributors, they have all borne their fair part 
in showing that they are yearning for the improvement of the 
system of religion in which they live. We cordially. wish 
them success in their endeavours. 


ArT. III.—THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


1. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. By the Rev. WILLIAM SanpDay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; and the Rev. A.C. HEADLAM, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (Edinburgh, 
1895.) 

2. Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and 
the Ephesians. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (London, 1895.) 


WE hope that we shall not be regarded as referring to the 
first of the two books which appear at the head of this article 
if we begin by making what will be no doubt a useless 
protest against the number, and elaborate character, of the 
commentaries which appear at the present day. The cause 
is to be found, partly in the laudable desire of writers to send 
out works complete in themselves, so that the reader has not 
to be referred to other books for the discussion of questions 
which might more properly be dealt with in grammatical, 
historical, or other treatises; and partly in the desire to 
anticipate all the possible objections of the critic or reviewer. 
The result is that, so far from the ‘salient points being made 
salient’—on which Dr. Sanday long ago insisted as one of 
the primary duties of the teacher—the teacher often loses 
the sense of proportion between the important and the un- 
important, and burdens his work with what is comparatively 
trifling ; while at the same time the student loses all power of 
discerning and mastering difficulties for himself, and so misses 
a great part of that which gives a value to education, con- 
sidered both from its moral and from its intellectual side. 
The number, quality, and variety of the so-called aids to 
education, and the well-meant endeavours of teachers to fill 
up a// the holes and make a// the rough places plain on the 
royal road to knowledge, may have a great deal to do with 
the deficiencies in the present state of education. 

Having taken this opportunity of putting in the forefront 
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of this article the preceding protest, we turn to the immediate 
subject before us, the Epistle to the Romans, It is not likely 
that anyone will be found to deny either the importance or 
the difficulty of this letter of St. Paul. Indeed the number of 
commentaries, which are noticed with some discriminating 
criticisms on each of them in the first of the two volumes 
before us, from Origen’s time down to the present day, is a 
sufficient indication of the attention which this Epistle has 
attracted, while at the same time (to use Dr. Hort’s words) 
‘the worst stumbling blocks belong, not to the Apostolic 
teaching itself, but to arbitrary limitations of it, which are to 
be met with in some of the writers here mentioned. 


‘That the problem [of the plan and structure of the Epistle] is 
not very simple or easy may be reasonably inferred from the extra- 
ordinary variety of opinion which has prevailed, and still prevails, 
about it. But it is worthy of any pains that can be taken for its 
solution ; for so long as the purpose of the Epistle remains obscure, 
the main drift of its doctrinal teaching must remain obscure also ; 
and though there is much Apostolic Christianity which is not 
expressly set forth in the Epistle to the Romans, yet that Epistle holds 
such a place among the authoritative documents of the faith that any 
grave misunderstanding respecting it is likely to lead to misunder- 
standing of Apostolic Christianity. If we look back on the history 
of doctrine, we can see that in the case of this Epistle, as of all the 
larger writings of the New Testament, there are considerable elements 
which have never yet been duly recognized and appropriated. But 
it is equally true that portions of the Epistle to the Romans have 
had an enormous influence on theological thought. In conjunction 
with the preparatory Epistle to the Galatians, this Epistle is the primary 
source of Augustinian Theology, itself renewing its strength from 
time to time, and more especially in various shapes in the Age of the 
Reformation.’ ! 


The main questions which naturally come before us for 
consideration will be first of all those connected with the 
text of the Epistle. Next will come those many points 
which fall under the head of ‘Introduction,’ as, for instance, 
who the writer was, when, where, and to whom he wrote it, 
and with what object he wrote it. This last question leads 
on at once to some consideration of the exegesis of the 
Epistle, and, as we shall see, the real key to the understand- 
ing of the general argument is to be found in a proper 
appreciation of the Apostle’s intention in writing this Epistle. 
Within the limits at our disposal it will be impossible to do 
full justice to the elaborate Commentary before us, but we 
shall be able at any rate to state some of the conclusions 


1 Hort, Prolegomena, pp. 5, 6. 
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arrived at ; and, what is perhaps more important, to follow a 
little the methods adopted, in order that students may for 
themselves pursue similar methods elsewhere. 


‘It is well,’ says Dr. Hort,! ‘in discussing the Epistle to the 
Ephesians that all divinity students should have some knowledge of 
the processes which have to be gone through before an Apostolic 
Epistle can be either securely named and its historical place securely 
determined, or its contents securely interpreted. Nothing more 
than specimens, as it were, of these and the like processes can by the 
nature of the case be given within the limits of university lectures ; 
but even from such specimens any attentive hearer, I venture to 
hope, may gather thoughts and suggestions likely to be of use to him 
in his own subsequent study of other books of the Bible, in addition 
to what he may learn respecting the book which forms the immediate 
subject of the lectures. Much must, however, depend on the amount 
of personal work which a student puts into the subject before and 
after hearing lectures [and, we may add, reading books] upon it.’ 


In regard to the ext of the Epistle to the Romans, we 
may say at once that there are comparatively few important 
passages to be discussed, and that Dr. Sanday’s Commentary 
(if we may be allowed for the sake of brevity to refer in this 
way to awork for which the responsibility is divided) passes over 
none of the many comparatively unimportant varie Jectiones. 
The section of the Introduction which deals with the text 
(pp. lxiii-lxxiv) not only gives a complete list of the authori- 
ties of all kinds, on whose evidence the decision must rest, but 
makes new contributions to the evidence available, as, for 
example, by quoting the readings of the most recently pub- 
lished fragments of the Sahidic version,’ and, what is still 
more valuable, gives us a long discussion of the /xternal 
grouping of authorities (pp. \xvii-Ixxiv). Under this head 
we find a discussion of the recent investigations tending to 
connect a number of our textual authorities with the great 
library at Czesarea : 


‘The library founded by Pamphilus at Czesarea was the greatest 
and most famous of all the book collections in the early Christian 
centuries: it was also the greatest centre of literary and copying 
activity, just at the moment when Christianity received its greatest 
expansion ; the prestige, not only of Eusebius and Pamphilus, but 
[also] of the still more potent name (for some time yet to come) of 
Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had not 
been consulted from far and wide, and if the influence of it were not 
felt in many parts of Christendom.’ 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 66, 67. 
? See Introduction, p. xvi. 
5 Introduction, p. lxix. 
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We need not follow the close examination of the groups 
of authorities which are discriminated and of the separate 
members assigned to these groups. But if anyone is tempted 
to unduly depreciate the value of such studies, let him be 
reminded that, just as Charles Lamb said that to anyone 
gifted with imagination nothing was more interesting than an 
invoice, so to Dr. Sanday and to those who know how to look 
beneath the surface, ‘ anything which throws new light on the 
history of the text will be found in the end to throw new 
light on the history of Christianity.’ The care required in such 
investigations will be seen when we remember the variety of 
precautions and limitations which have to be borne in mind, 
so that ‘when we consider the mixed origin of nearly all 
ancient texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are 
seen to be out of place.’ It is possible to point to a number 
of interesting, if not important, varie lectiones amongst the 
‘not very numerous textual difficulties’ in this Epistle, as, for 
example, the two adjacent ones in xii. 11, T@ xupiw[v./. xaip@]} 
SovAevortes, and xii. 13, tats ypelass [v./, pvelars] TOV ayiwv 
xowwvovvtes, or to the discussion of the Latin versions (e.g. 
pp. 124, 222), or the estimate of the value of B; but we will 
content ourselves with referring our readers to the value 
which the study of this textual question has (pp. lxxxix ff.) 
in dealing with the theories regarding the integrity of the 
Epistle. This discussion, involving the authenticity of the 
last two chapters, may very reasonably be considered under 
the main heading of the Text of the Epistle, with which we 
are now dealing. The views of those who have theories 
about the composition of the main body of the Epistle are 
mentioned by Dr. Sanday, and at the same time he adds some 
strong remarks which are of general application! : 


‘It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, 
which will seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeat- 
ing, so subjective and arbitrary is the whole criticism. ‘The only 
conclusion that we can arrive at is that, if early Christian documents 
have been systematically tampered with in a manner which would justify 
any one of these theories, then the study of Christian history would 
be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language which enables 
us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we should 
be compelled to make use of a number of documents which we could 
not either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, 
neither is our criticism.’ 


But in regard to the last two chapters ‘the facts are more 
complex, and to a certain extent conflicting,’ and a number 


1 Introduction, p. Ixxxvii. 
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of theories have been developed to explain them. First, 
there is the suggestion of Baur that the two chapters are not 
genuine, which is in a great measure disposed of by the close 
connexion of the argument in xv. I-13 with chapter xiv., in 
addition to the extreme improbability, as Renan pointed out, 
of any forger adding such a list of proper names as is con- 
tained in the last chapter. Renan’s own-view is that ‘the 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter, and that it 
existed in four different forms.’ This has received a wide 
acceptance, in regard especially to the alleged difficulty of St. 
Paul addressing by name so many persons in a Church he had 
never visited, &c. &c., and the consequent supposition that 
the list of names in the last chapter belongs to a letter 
addressed to Ephesus. Here again it is emphasized that 
‘the burden of proof is thrown on the opponents of the 
Roman destination of the Epistle, for the only critical basis 
we can start from in discussing St. Paul’s Epistles is that 
they have come down to us substantially in the form in which 
they were written, unless very strong evidence is brought 
forward to the contrary’ (p. xciii). The whole question was 
fully discussed between Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Hort,' and the: 
present Commentary dismisses Dr. Lightfoot’s view, on the 
ground that it supposes St. Paul to have himself mutilated 
his argument by ending the Epistle (when he turned it into a 
circular letter) at the conclusion of chapter xiv., while Dr. 
Hort’s ‘manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat 
arbitrary, and his theory does not satisfactorily explain all 
the facts. The view adopted in the volume before us is that 
‘all the evidence fails to support any theory of a circular letter 
in any form or forms, and points so/ely to the existence of a 
recension simply leaving out the last two chapters.’ If we 
adopt this view, then, in the fact of Marcion being entirely 
responsible for such textual variants as we find in our manu- 
script authorities, we have a sufficient explanation for ‘what 
is really the most difficult part of the problem, the place at 
which the division was made,’ and there is no reason to doubt 
that ‘the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans.’ 

If we pass now to the other questions which come under 
the head of ‘ Introduction,’ some of them need not detain us 
long. The question of authorship we can dismiss at once, 
for ‘so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle .... has been almost universally admitted to be a 
genuine work of St. Paul.’ The questions of the date and 


1 See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 285 ff. 
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place of writing are also simply answered ; the answer rest- 
ing partly on trifling and therefore unintentional coincidences 
with the narrative of the Acts, and with epistles which we 
should naturally refer to the same group, and partly on the 
allusions to persons which meet us in the last chapter of the 
Epistle. These indications lead us to place the writing of 
the Epistle during the three months’ visit to Achaia, men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 2-3, probably at the beginning of the 
year 58. We shall have to spend more time over the ques- 
tion as to who were the intended recipients of the letter, 
inasmuch as this is closely connected with a right under- 
standing of St. Paul’s general purpose in writing the Epistle ; 
and this in turn is the key to that satisfactory interpretation 
of his meaning at which it is the object both of the com- 
mentator and of the reader to arrive. 

Who, then, were the Roman Christians to whom this 
Epistle was addressed? This question leads to another. 
What do we know about the origin of the Christian Church 
at Rome? The view which first claims notice is that the 
founder of the Roman Church was St. Peter. In regard to 
this Dr. Sanday’s conclusion is, that ‘the visit of St. Peter to 
Rome, and his death there at some uncertain date, seem, if 
not removed beyond all possibility of doubt, yet as well 
established as many of the leading facts of history. He 
would differ, therefore, from those who, like Lipsius, deny zz 
zoto the visit of St. Peter to Rome, and yet, on the other hand, 
asserts that it is ‘only in a very qualified sense’ that the tra- 
dition as to St. Peter’s founding the Roman Church can be made 
good. A second theory would find the beginning of this great 
Church amongst those ‘strangers of Rome, Jews and prose- 
lytes, who, having heard St. Peter’s address on the Day of 
Pentecost, carried back to Rome the new teaching they had 
heard. ‘ But it would take more than they brought away 
from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a Church,’ 
If we dismiss, then, as insufficiently proved, the two views 
which would assign to a definite person or a definite occasion 
the beginning of this Church, and content ourselves with a 
more indefinite explanation, it requires no very great effort 
of the historical imagination to realize the circumstances 
under which the knowledge of Christianity was first brought 
to Rome. 


‘The previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul sends 
greeting in chap. xv. may be taken as typical of the circumstances 
which would bring together a number of similar groups of Christians 
at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, some from 
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Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly some from 
Tarsus, and more from the Syrian Antioch ; there was in the first 
instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their going ; but, 
when once they arrived in the metropolis, the freemasonry common 
among all Christians would soon make them known to each other 
and they would form, not exactly an organized Church, but such a 
fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only waiting for the advent 
of an Apostle to constitute one.’ ! 


The language used by the Jews at Rome to St. Paul? 
seems to us to indicate that they had no special and definite 
personal knowledge of the truths of Christianity, but only a 
general consciousness of its being everywhere spoken against 
and this at a time about three years later than the date at 
which this Epistle was written, so that the Christian com- 
munity at .that time cannot have been large enough to be 
well known. The result of investigations such as this into the 
origin of the Roman Church, even if they lead to no definite 
end, is to concentrate attention on the most unimportant facts 
which may help towards the solution. In the case before us 
Prisca and Aquila are two persons on whom the light has 
been focussed. Dr. Sanday considers their presence in Rome 
so far from being any difficulty, just what might have been 
expected from one ‘ with so keen an eye for the strategy of a 
position ’ as St. Paul, who, realizing what an excellent prepa- 
ration for his coming they would make, sent them thither 
from Ephesus. Dr. Hort, following a suggestion made b 
Dr Plumptre, is inclined to the idea that Prisca was nl 
Roman lady of higher rank than her husband, and that her 
position in Rome enabled her to render special services to 
the Church.’ This theory is made to have not merely an 
historical, but also a ‘doctrinal, importance. ‘Their close 
association with St. Paul,’ says Dr. Hort,3 ‘would of itself 
have been almost decisive for the Pauline character of their 
Christianity.’ Nor is this conclusion, if true, without a bear- 
ing on the general purpose of the Epistle, for it ‘excludes the 
supposition that the Epistle was intended to introduce a new 
doctrine, hitherto strange to the Roman Christians.’ We may 
leave at this point the question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church. ‘It has,’ as Dr. Sanday says, ‘little more than an 


: Sanday, pp. xxvii.-xxviii. ? Acts xxviii. 22. 
Prolegomena, pp. 16-17. We feel bound, however, to dissent from 
Dr. Hort’s view that the term dxpiSécrepoy, in Acts xviii. 26, can reall 
refer to a Pauline conception of Christianity. Surely the ‘simple ona 
obvious contrast is between a Christianity knowing only John’s bap- 


ti : 3 : 
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antiquarian interest : it is an isolated fact or series of facts, 
which does not greatly affect either the picture which we 
form.to ourselves of the Church, or the sense in which we 
understand the Epistle.’ ! 

But if we are on uncertain ground in trying to give a 
definite account of the origin of the Roman Church, we must 
try to get a closer grasp of the problem as to the elements 
which went to make it up. The all-important thing to be 
determined is, whether it consisted of Jews and Gentile 
Christians. ‘The evidence on which the answer will be based 
is of two kinds. In the first place, there is the argument from 
general probability, which would certainly lead to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to believe that there were not in 
a place like Rome both classes of Christians. But we have 
also evidence in the Epistle itself which would establish the 
same point. Itis, of course, always possible to explain away 
the simple meaning of words, and it is difficult sometimes to 
feel sure of the intention of the writer. But there can be no 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Christians who 
had been Gentiles among those whom St. Paul addressed, in 
order to warrant his language in Rom. xi. 13, duiv 8? Agyo 
tots #0veo.v. Equally decisive in the same direction is the 
fact that St. Paul bases his claim to address them on the 
fact that he is an apostle to the Gentiles. On the other 
hand, we also find language which is unintelligible except on 
the supposition that there was a large Jewish element. 
Perhaps the strongest passage is that in Rom. vii. 1-6, where 
not only does St. Paul address himself to ‘them that know 
the law,’ but a contrast is drawn between a state of freedom 
from the law, and a past state in which his readers were under 
the dominion of the law. The further points adduced by 
Dr. Sanday, as elaborated by Mangold—viz. that the questions 
with which the Epistle deals are Jewish, and ‘that the argu- 
ments with which St. Paul meets them are very largely such 
as would appeal especially to Jews,’ and that the language of 
Rom. iv. 1, where Abraham is spoken of as ‘our forefather’ 
favours the assumption of Jewish readers—may also be added. 
The conclusion to which we are led is, that ‘the Church to 
which he is writing is Gentile in its general complexion ; but 
at the same time it contains so many born Jews that the 
Apostle passes easily and freely from the one body to the 
other.’ ? We now come to the reason why it is important to 
determine, as far as our evidence will allow, the previous 
religious position of those who are addressed, and it is this, 


1 Sanday, p. xxxi. 2 Tbid. p. xxxiv . 
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that the conclusion we have reached above is, if established, 
sufficient to overthrow Baur's statement that the Epistle to 
the Romans was ‘essentially directed against Jewish Chris- 
tians.’ The adoption of Baur’s view would involve a very 
different understanding of St. Paul’s object in writing the 
Epistle from that which will presently be stated. The oppo- 
site position, that ‘the Church of Rome substantially took St. 
Paul’s side against the Judaizers,’ to which Dr. Hort refers, 
is probably as untenable as that of Baur, and we are not 
justified in interpreting in this sense the tvros d:day4s, which 
St. Paul (vi. 17) rejoices that they have adopted as their own. 
The Christians, then, who are addressed in this Epistle 
consisted of both Jews and Gentiles, not separated by any 
sharp dividing lines. If we ask the further question as to 
the numerical proportion in which these sections stood to 
each other, we have no data sufficient to give an answer. 
One more point will naturally arise in regard to the readers 
of the Epistle, and that is, from what class or classes of 
society were they drawn? Dr. Sanday’s conclusion is, that 
‘we should not be wrong in supposing that not only the 
poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented .... If 
there was any Church in which the “not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” had an excep- 
tion, it was at Rome.’ We should have liked to dwell longer 
on the thorough and interesting way in which all the avail- 
able sources have been utilized, and every name and allusion 
carefully investigated, in order to throw the greatest flood of 
light on the circumstances and composition of the Roman 
Church. But we must pass on. We turn from the recipients 
to the writer of the Epistle, with only one more quotation 
from Dr. Hort to show what a determining influence was 
exercised on St. Paul by the position of those he was 
addressing : 

‘In this Epistle, therefore, he is not sitting down to teach the 
Romans what the Christian faith is, still less trying to put one theory 
of the Christian faith in place of another, a Pauline Christianity in 
place of somebody else’s Christianity, but bringing into clear con- 
sciousness for Christians of the metropolis of the world their relation 
to all their spiritual forefathers, mainly, however, in the appropriate 
Roman province—righteousness belonging to law and morality alike, 
or the legal aspect of morality, and so Christian duty as part of the 
new conception and power of righteousness. Here we have another 
limitation and contrast. He is writing to Romans not Greeks. To 
Greeks he wrote, partly in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, partly 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, of Christ as the Wisdom of God in 


1 Prolegomena, p. 32. 
VOL. XLIL—NO, LXXXIV. Z 
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relation to human wisdom and to the knowledge of alltruth. But 
of this in the Epistle to the Romans there is next to nothing ; not 
because St. Paul did not care for it, orhad not yet come to care for it, 
but because he was careful in his stewardship and gave each the 
fitting portion.’ ! 


What, then, was St. Paul’s position at the time he wrote 
this Epistle, and how far did this position influence him in 
his choice of a subject and in his presentment of it? Here 
we must confess to having been very greatly impressed by 
the way in which Dr. Hort has enabled us to realize the 
circumstances of St. Paul at the time of writing, and the 
effect which these circumstances cannot but have had on his 
own thoughts, and on the letters written by him at the period. 
He has done this, as it seems to us, without unduly reading 
into the narrative which he uses more than that narrative can 
legitimately be made to carry. Dr. Hort takes us beneath 
the acts of St. Paul to the motives which may be regarded 
as prompting those acts. If St. Paul wishes to visit Jeru- 
salem before each of his missionary journeys, it is in order 
not to suffer long absence to cause any coldness to spring up 
between himself and the authorities of the mother city ; if he 
is the Apostle of the Gentiles, he is also anxious ‘ to keep the 
Gentile and Jewish Christians in harmony and fellowship with 
each other’; and if he recurs again and again to the 
thought of the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, it 
is because 


‘he was anxious that the various Gentile Churches should feel sym- 
pathy for their Jewish brethren, and make sacrifices to show practical 
Christian fellowship towards them. He was anxious, secondly, that 
the Jewish Christians should accept the offering with brotherly cor- 
diality, and be led by it towards a warmer and less grudging sympathy 
with the Gentile Churches, who dispensed with observances so dear 
to many of themselves, Thirdly, he was anxious to be in his own 
person the living organ, both for the offering of the Gentile gifts and 
the Jewish acceptance of them.’ ? 


And, at the time of the writing of this Epistle to the 
Romans, there was uppermost in St. Paul’s mind a very 
keen anticipation of coming danger at Jerusalem. Dr. Hort 
very ‘impressively,’ if we may borrow the epithet Dr. Sanday 
uses of this part of the Prolegomena, brings out the effect 
which we may imagine this thought to have had on St. 
Paul. The length and elaboration of the Epistle—which 

» Prolegomena, p. 50. With this we may compare Dr. Sanday’s 


summary of the doctrinal character of the Epistle, quoted on the last 
page of this article. * Ibid. p. 41. 
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certainly want explanation—may ‘best be explained by the 
sense that it might probably be the writer’s last words to the 
Romans.’ Writing with this thought in his mind, and re- 
membering the importance attaching to the Roman Church, 
as the Church of the capital of the Empire, St. Paul in this 
Epistle lays stress on the unity of the Christian Church as 
embracing Jews and Gentiles ; and the idea of unity at which 
this Epistle seems to arrive by slow and painful steps is 
assumed in the later Epistles, such as to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, as a starting point in St. Paul’s argument, with a 
vista of wondrous possibilities beyond. And, in dealing with 
this subject of the unity of the Church, St. Paul treats the 
question with an almost entire absence of any controversial 
spirit, such as comes to the surface so much in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The change is described by Dr. Sanday in a 


way which realizes exactly how such questions generally 
present themselves. 


‘Clearly this question [z.e. the seeming exclusion of Israel from 
the benefit of the promises] belongs to the later reflective stage of 
the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active contending 
for Gentile liberties would come first ; the philosophic or theological 
assignment of the place of Jew and Gentile in the Divine scheme 
would naturally come afterwards. This more advanced stage has 
now been reached. The Apostle has made up his mind on the 
whole series of questions at issue ; and he takes the opportunity of 
writing to the Romans, at the very centre of the empire, to lay down 
calmly and deliberately the conclusions to which he has come.’ ! 


It is then, very desirable—nay, essential—for the right 
understanding of the Epistle, to try to realize the motives 
which were dominant in St. Paul’s mind at the time of 
writing. There was the pressing weight of immediate per- 
sonal danger, and with it came the wish to make those to 
whom he was writing realize their unity as Christians—a 
unity born of a common need of salvation in Christ and of 
the sense that there was one and only one channel by which 
that salvation was to be attained, viz. justification by faith. 

Another consideration of great importance, and one 
which emphasizes and explains the permanent value of the 
Epistle, is that to which we have already alluded, viz. the com- 
parative absence of controversy, and the way in which St. 
Paul throughout has recourse to fundamental principles—as 
true now as then—for his explanation of the ofxovoyi/a of 
religion. We must permit ourselves one or two extracts from 


1 Sanday, p. xliii. 
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Dr. Sanday’s Introduction to show what in this Commentary 
is held to be the main purpose of the Epistle : 


‘ The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of “the 
Gospel.” . . . This idea of the Gospel, then, is a fundamental 
thought of the Epistle, and it seems to mean this. There are two 
competing systems or plans of life or salvation before St. Paul’s 
mind. ‘The one is the old Jewish system, a knowledge of which is 
presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, a knowledge of 
which again is presupposed. ... St. Paul begins, then, with a 
theological description of the new method. He shows the need for 
it; he explains what it is, emphasizing its distinctive features in 
contrast to those of the old system, and at the same time proving 
that it is the necessary and expected outcome of that old system. 
He then proceeds to describe the working of this system in the 
Christian life ; and, lastly, he vindicates for it its true place in history. 
The universal character of the new Gospel has been already em- 
phasized ; he must now trace the plan by which it is to attain this 
universality. The rejection of the Jews, the calling of the Gentiles, 
are both steps in this process, and necessary steps. But the method 
and plan pursued in those cases, and partially revealed, enable us 
to learn, if we have faith to do so, that “mystery which has been 
hidden from the foundation of the world,” but which has always 
guided the course of human history—the purpose of God to “sum 
up all things in Christ.” . . . But this must not blind us to the fact 
that the whole is one great argument, the purpose of which is to 
explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the Messiah, and to show its 
effects on human life and in the history of the race, and thus to 
vindicate for it the right to be considered the ultimate and final 
revelation of God’s purpose for mankind.’ ! 


We have dwelt at length on what we may call the 
general purpose of St. Paul in this Epistle, and have made 
the above long extract with a definite object. That object is 
to emphasize the necessity of guarding against the danger of 
so burying ourselves in each successive passage or verse and 
their attendant difficulties, as to lose sight altogether of the 
general drift of the complete argument, to which the parts are 
after all but subsidiary. Let us pass on now to the exegesis 
of the Epistle itself, in connexion with which it is obvious 
that we cannot do more than draw attention to some of the 
principles adopted, and some of the many points on which 
Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam give us fresh information. 

Did those to whom the Epistle was addressed understand 
St. Paul’s meaning better than we seem to do? was the 
pertinent question addressed by a University Extension 
student to a lecturer after a careful and no doubt exhaustive 
attempt to explain one of St. Paul’s Epistles. The thought 


1 Sanday, pp. I-li. 
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must have crossed the minds of many of us from time to 
time, even if we have not given it similar direct expression. 
And it is a thought not confined to the New Testament 
writings, but applicable also to classical writers, such as Virgil 
and Thucydides. The question is, however, purely specula- 
tive, though we may, for our satisfaction, recall to mind that 
as early as the Second Epistle of St. Peter it was said that in 
St. Paul’s writings are some things hard to be understood. 
Our first object, we are told by the present editors, is to do 
justice to the mind of St. Paul. How are we to arrive ata 
proper understanding of the language in which that mind is 
expressed ? St. Paul’s own method of exegesis is described 
by the writer of the Acts (xvii. 3) in two words—é.avol-ywv 
kal wapatiOéuevos—which seem to us to cover the whole 
ground. There must be the ‘unfolding’ of the meaning 
which is contained in different expressions, and then there 
must be the setting of word or passage side by side with the 
use of the same word or passage elsewhere. ‘The question 
is one which must be decided, not by authority or theological 
opinion, but by considerations of language’ (p. 235); ‘the 
facts of language are inexorable’ (p. 36). Such statements 
as these show the spirit in which our commentators attack 
their task. How, then, are we to deal with these ‘ inexorable 
facts’ of language? In the first place, we have, in cases of 
uncertainty, to try to determine the meaning of terms by 
an examination of their previous history and usage. In 
carrying out this process we shall find old expressions used 
with a new meaning. As an instance of this we might take 
the words «Anrots ayiots (i. 7), which are said to be ‘a striking 
instance of the way in which St. Paul takes a phrase which 
was Clearly in the first instance a creation of the LXX, and 
current wholly through it, appropriates it to Christian use, 
and recasts its meaning, substituting a theological sense for a 
liturgical.’ Another illustration is the word do0£dfw, ‘one of 
the words which show a deepened significance in their 
religious and Biblical use, or pvornpsov, which (xi. 25) ‘among 
the heathen was always used of a mystery concealed, while 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed, or diAoTiwovpevor (xv. 
20), which has ‘apparently lost in late Greek its primary idea 
of emulation.’ Again, we find new words taking the place 
of old words, thus Bacrafm (xv. 1) seems to have gradually 
come into use in the figurative sense for dépw, and become a 
favourite word in Christian literature. Sometimes, again, we 
have to explain the meaning of an expression by its use in 
contemporary modes of thought. Thus it is the fashion at 
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the present day to explain far too many Christian ideas or 
practices by parallels, sometimes fanciful or imaginary, with 
heathen philosophic expressions. But there certainly are 
many cases in which St. Paul was, as would naturally be the 
case, influenced by contemporary thought. The subject which 
perhaps more than any other is affected in this way is that of 
eschatology, and the Commentary before us abounds in illus- 
trations of St. Paul’s phraseology from sources of this kind. 
From many instances' we may quote the notes on the 
phrase fw &« vexp@v (xi. 15), which, in view of similar 
language elsewhere, is interpreted to mean probably ‘the 
general Resurrection as a sign of the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom.’ Similarly it is pointed out that the 
beliefs and teaching of the Early Christians about the 
mapovola are ‘couched largely in the current language of 
Apocalyptic literature, which was often hardly intended to be 
taken literally even by Jewish writers’ (p. 380). But not 
only is there a general reference to current Jewish theological 
phrases; we can also see clearly marked use of definite 
writings. Not only do we find that Jewish writers had dis- 
cussed, even if they had not formulated any consistent 
doctrine about it, the effect of Adam’s fall, and its relation 
to human responsibility; not only was the imputation of 
righteousness to Abraham a ‘standing thesis for discussion 
in the Jewish schools ;’—we can also trace St. Paul’s thoughts 
and language to definite books which have come down to us, 
Thus on p. 51, and later in the Epistle, we are enabled to see 
how close a parallel exists between St. Paul’s language and 
the Book of Wisdom. St. Paul’s indebtedness to our Lord’s 
teaching is also brought out, especially in chapters xii—xiv.? 

Indeed, it is in the working backwards from St. Paul’s 
words to the earlier history and use of the same words and 
expressions, and making them as it were explain themselves 
—it is here that one of the great merits of this Commentary 
seems to us to lie. And this, moreover, is done in such a way 
as not merely to leave the reader. in possession of the facts, 
but to stimulate him to carry further the same lines and 
methods of investigation. It seems to us that it is here that 
there is most room still left, in connexion with the New 
Testament, for the work of the exegete. We are very glad 
to see such stress laid by Dr. Hort, in the book which appears 
at the head of this article, on the value to the student of such 
a method of investigation. 


1 For other examples see pp. 345, 391 and Jassim. 
* See pp. 371, 381. 
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What comes out in this Commentary is the independence 
of the work embodied in it. There is, of course, a full know- 
ledge and use of earlier commentators and authorities, but we 
get more than that. As an instance of what we mean we 
might quote the note on dvd@ewa (p. 228), where the infor- 
mation given as to the earlier use of the word rests, to some 
extent at any rate, on Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to 
the LXX ; the investigation, however, does not stop here, as 
with many commentators it might have done, but goes behind 
the facts presented in the Concordance. In trying to squeeze 
out of a word all that it contains, it will of course happen 
sometimes that something may seem to be read into it which 
is not there. Thus we feel doubtful about the following note 
(p. 217) on mpoéyvw—' in all these cases the word [2.e. #yvev] 
means “to take note of,” “to fix the regard upon” as a pre- 
liminary to selection for some special purpose. The compound 
mpoéyvw only throws back this taking note from the historic 
act in time to the eternal counsel which it expresses and 
executes.’ 

But besides the previous history of the language or expres- 
sions used, there is a second key to the ascertaining of the 
meaning. This is to be found in the comparison of one 
epistle of St. Paul with another. This argument has been 
curiously distorted by some writers, who would say that an 
epistle to be genuine must be Pauline, but not too little 
or too much Pauline, and the dividing line they are pre- 
pared to draw on evidence which is often most arbitrary. 
But in the Commentary before us we have that intimate 
acquaintance with the language of other groups of epistles 
which we should expect, without those over-elaborate and 
unreal inferences from the use of language in which the so- 
called critical commentator often delights. 

But, after all, these studies of the language are but a 
preliminary—though, let us remind ourselves once more, a 
necessary preliminary—to understanding the meaning of the 
Apostle’s words for their doctrinal import. Here again cer- 
tain cautions which are necessary may be illustrated from 
this Commentary. The first is that the different groups of 
Epistles often represent the same truth in a different stage of 
development. This may be seen in the language which St. 
Paul uses to express his conception of God’s working out an 
eternal purpose in the history of the world. 


‘The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
epistles of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians 
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shows ;' but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being 
arrived at by the Apostle, while in the Epistles of the Captivity it is 
assumed as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the 
Church is developed’ (p. 434). 


Another trait of St. Paul to which reference is made, @ propos 
of his conception of faith, is that 


‘ it is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root of things 
that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of his system 
a principle which is only less prominent in other writers because they 
are content, if we may say so, to take their section of doctrine lower 
down the line, and to rest in secondary causes, instead of tracing them 
up to primary’ (p. 26). 


Yet once more we have to bear in mind what Canon Gore 
points out with regard to the difficult section ix—xi., that St. 
Paul, in presenting his doctrine, often isolates one truth, or one 
aspect of a truth, and that it is, therefore, necessary to balance 
what is said in one passage by what is said elsewhere when 
the same truth is being contemplated from a different stand- 
point. 

We cannot of course follow the Commentary before us 
over the doctrine of the whole Epistle. We may quote two 
passages which will summarize the writers’ conception of the 
drift of the argument : 


‘We may say roughly that the first five chapters of the Epistle 
are concerned with the doctrine of justification, in itself (i. 16-1ii. 30), 
in its relation to leading features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31-iv. 25), 
and in the consequences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with 
chap. vi. another factor is introduced—the Mystical Union of the 
Christian with the Risen Christ. ‘This subject is prosecuted through 
three chapters (vi.—viil.), which really cover (except perhaps the one 
section vil. 7-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole 
career of the Christian subsequent to justification’ (p. 38). 


And later: 


‘The answer to this question [7e. how this new scheme of 
righteousness and salvation apart from law is consistent with the 
privileged position of the Jews] occupies the remainder of the dog- 
matic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix.—xi., generally considered to be 
the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may be sub- 
divided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of God 
are vindicated ; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved ; in 
chap. xi. St. Paul shows the Divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
. . . concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom of God 
as far exceeding all human speculation’ (p. 226). 


It is unnecessary to remind readers of this article how 


9 Cor. 1. 6,7, 80. 
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many points of difficulty come up for judgment as the Epistle 
proceeds, and how many allusions there are to subjects which 
have been so often and so keenly discussed. None of these 
difficulties or allusions is passed over. At one time there is 
a question like the general meaning of St. Paul when, in vii. 
14-25, he is discussing the internal conflict between the 
principles of right and wrong; at another it is a linguistic 
point, such as the interpretation to be given to rpoeyoue0a in 
iii. 9, or the doctrinal inference which may be drawn from the 
doxology in ix. 5. Sometimes, again, a long discussion is 
necessary as to the meaning of a phrase like dicatocvvn Oeod, 
or the possibility of drawing a distinction (which has more 
than a verbal importance) between the meanings of vouos and 
o vowos. We shall hardly be exaggerating if we say that a 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, written on this 
scale, necessarily includes a discussion of the whole theologi- 
cal terminology of Christianity, and of the doctrinal questions 
associated with such words as faith, justification, atonement, 
free will. There are in all between forty and fifty ‘ detached 
notes,’ or short essays, in which these and other points are 
dealt with. 

A reviewer naturally hesitates about passing judgment on 
work which has cost the writers much continuous care and 
thought, and the hesitation is increased when he knows that 
the work is based on that intimate knowledge of the subject 
which comes, as in this case, from years of teaching and reading 
in connexion with it. But some such estimate is expected. 
Enough has been already said, it is hoped, to show that the 
Commentary is exhaustive. We have already many excel- 
lent commentaries on this Epistle,' and therefore there is 
much in the volume under notice which is not new. But 
there is also a certain amount which is new, becausc it is 
based upon materials which have only recently become avail- 
able, or is contained in monographs dealing with different 
small points, or is the result of special research. Thus (p. 422), 
the information about the various names mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Roman Church is made fuller by a study of 
the inscriptions in vol. vi. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latt- 
narum. In regard to the monographs, readers of this Com- 
mentary will, we venture to think, be amazed at the matter 
of fact and simple way in which all the latest German writings 
are not merely mentioned but criticized with full knowledge. 

1 We may excuse any references to them in this article by reminding 


our readers that they have, for the most part, been noticed as they 
appeared. 
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In regard to the third point, the result of the special research 
is apparent in the use of the Bohairic version (p. lxvii), the 
general discussion of the Greek text of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and in numerous other more important departments. One 
patristic Commentary which is here cited for the first time is 
that of Euthymius Zigabenus. ‘His commentaries on St. 
Paul’s Epistles were not published until 1877, and as for that 
reason they have not been utilized in previous editions, we 
have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve citation 
by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought’ 
(p. ¢). 

In drawing attention to the completeness of this Commen- 
tary—a completeness due to its utilizing all previous work that 
has been done, as well as to the exercise of sober judgment, 
patient criticism, and long study on the part of the writers— 
we may say that there are places where we think the book, as 
a commentary on a special epistle, would not have suffered 
by omissions. It might perhaps be considered captious to 
say that the whole of the first section, interesting as it is, is 
not made to have much direct bearing on the interpretation of 
the Epistle ; but certainly the first note on p. xiv, nearly the 
whole of pp. lii-liv, the greater part of the section on Ambro- 
siaster (p. ci), are instances where something might have been 
cut out without any sensible diminution in the value of the 
Commentary. 

Again, this Commentary is not only full but eminently 
fair and exact. The different views as to doctrine, or verbal 
exegesis, or any other point, are presented so that the reader 
can make up his mind himself between them. As to exact- 
ness in method, enough has been already said to indicate 
this ; of course, where the probabilities are nicely balanced, 
opinions will often differ as to the direction in which the 
ultimate verdict should incline; and sometimes we have 
differed, not only as to the result, but also as to the actual steps 
by which the process of argument is completed. 

These general remarks ' we must now justify by some par- 


1 It will be expected that in a work of this size a certain number of 
errors of various kinds should have crept in. Some which have been 
noticed may be here recorded for the benefit of future editions. Thus, 
the following misprints occur :—P. Ixiii, for Pant read Paul; p. cix, read 
Suzdal ; p. 13, line 2, there is an error of } for; p. 52, for 1192 read 
1892 ; p. 271, read Slavonic and Scholasticism ; p. 396, for dé, doi read 
Soin, den, and on that page and the next 3 appears in a curious fount of 
type; pp. lviii, Ixxvii, for ‘ASpadp read ’ASpady; p. 296, as wpaio is 
wrongly printed ; p. 13 #. éfoxwrdrn has dropped its accent ; p. 409, for 
Acts xv. 42 read 41; and p. 450, s.v. xpnuari¢ev, for viii. 3 read vii. 3 ; 
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ticular instances. Thus, on p. 32, we should be inclined to 
differ from the assignment of a late date to St. Jude on 
account of its use of wiorvs in the ‘ concrete sense of the body 
of belief, because a similar sense seems to us to be found in 
the Acts, as, for example, Acts vi. 7: modvs re Sydos TOV 
iepéwv trjKovoy Th micte. Again, on p. 36, when the Com- 
mentary says: ‘More even than this: the person so 
“accounted righteous ” may be, and indeed is assumed to be, 
not actually righteous, but do¢87ns (Romans iv. 5), an offender 
against God,’ the passage quoted does not seem to endorse 
what is really a contradiction in terms. Rather would we take 
the words as equivalent to—justifies him who before justifica- 
tion might be called adoe8ys. A somewhat parallel expression 
—‘to acquit the prisoner’—means, surely, that he was a 
prisoner before he was acquitted. Again, is it true to say (on 
p. 120) that ‘St. Paul is apt topass from argument to ex- 
hortation’? Is not the contrary assertion an argument some- 
times used against the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews? On p. 351 of this Commentary, reference is 
made to a ‘marked division between the theoretical and the 
practical portion,’ which is referred to, and rightly so, as a 
special characteristic of St. Paul. Again, on p. 31, is it 
correct to define dicaiwua as a ‘declaration that a thing is 
Sixavov’? Would it not, if the terminations -ovs and -~a mean 
anything, be more correct to give this definition to d:calwous ? 
In connexion with this point we might notice the comment 
on pdéppdwors (Romans ii, 20). The word is used elsewhere in 
the New Testament only in 2 Tim. iii. 5, where it is said to 
be more difficult to account for, but it seems to us that in both 


p. 283, is ‘deathlike’ right? p. Ixxxiv, ‘for the earlier /#s¢? should run 
‘for the earlier /7s¢s’; p. 274, before Jermissive the word as has dropped 
out. If we pass to the English, is it pedantic to prefer or to zor in such 
sentences as / was not inguisitive ... nor wicked (p. 357)? Ifnot, a 
similar correction might be made in many places, e.g. pp. 289, 341, 357, 
359, 367, 394, and elsewhere; on p. 272, for ‘distinguishes’ read ‘dis- 
tinguish,’ and on p. Ixxxix, for ‘zs a guarantee’ read ‘ ave a guarantee } 
pp. xcix and 83, for of Origen’s, of Tertullian’s, read of Origen, of Ter- 
zullian ; on p.Ixvii, ed: 4 might be struck out all through. In regard to 
punctuation there is always room for difference of opinion, but we think 
on p. Ixxxviii, line 4, at least a semicolon should have been inserted after 
‘solitary,’ and, contrariwise, a comma, instead of a semicolon, after ‘ per- 
fectly smooth.’ The punctuation of the first part of the note on cuviornue 
(xvi. 1) produces a curious effect on the English. In two cases, pp. xviii 
and 275, the punctuation has resulted in sentences beginning While the 
story and The solution, which are incomplete as sentences, and on p. 314 
the absence of a comma after the words ¢here only gives a different sense 
from that which we conceive to have been meant. There are a number 
of other places where we should have punctuated differently. 
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these passages the force of the termination may be pressed, 
and that in each case it really means that which gives a thing 
its wopdy ; in other words, the ‘ mould,’ which, as a matter of 
fact, did not give, but might have given, ‘knowledge’ in the 
one case, and ‘ godliness’ in the other. 

Many of these things are, however, if we may adapt to 
ourselves what Cicero says of Murena’s accusers, but in- 
stances of the exercise of a /ex critica, rather than of any vera 
Jacultas male dicendi, which, we may at once add, we do not 
in the least wish to do. We must, however, plead guilty to 
having endeavoured to trace any cases where a dual control 
had left discrepancies between one part of the Commentary 
and another. The editors state that ‘they have each been 
carefully over the work of the other,’ but they have sometimes 
looked at things differently. Thus, on p. 44, d:aroyiopol is 
taken ‘as usually in LXX and New Testament in a bad 
sense of perverse, self-willed reasonings, or speculations,’ and 
a reference to Hatch’s Essays in Biblical Greek follows, while 
on p. 385 we find that d:aXoyouav ‘ means “ thoughts,” often 
but not necessarily with the idea of doubt, hesitation, dis- 
putes, or generally of perverse, self-willed speculations.’ We 
may similarly contrast the two notes on cxevn opyis in ix. 22 
and mpofata odayis in viii. 36. In the latter passage the 
words are translated ‘destined for slaughter, while we are 
told in the former place that such a translation would require 
axevn eis opynv. A last instance is to be found in the notes 
on é7iyvwors in i. 28 and x. 2. In the latter place we are told 
that to Lightfoot’s note on Col. i. 9 there is ‘ nothing to add,’ 
while in the former we are referred to another note of Light- 
foot on Phil. i. 9. We had marked a number of passages 
which we had intended to quote, but the limit of our space is 
reached. We will content ourselves, in conclusion, with point- 
ing out that incidentally the reader will learn a great deal on 
a number of interesting questions, such as the poor in the 
Early Church, or the use of special buildings for churches, or 
the characteristics of the different groups of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
or the use of the Old Testament by St. Paul, or prayer to 
Christ in the Early Church, and a number of other points too 
numerous to mention. 

The present Commentary does not profess to give a final 
explanation, or to have solved all the questions it discusses, 
It is content to remind us that in textual criticism ‘sweeping 
propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of place,’ 
and that ‘the problem is some way from solution ;’ that in the 
interpretation of some passages ‘an acquaintance with the 
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history of exegesis will make us hesitate to be too dogmatic 
about our own conclusions.’ We will close our article with 
two quotations. The first emphasizes a caution in regard to 
literary criticism which is very necessary and well-timed : 


‘The problem of literary indebtedness is always a delicate one. 
It is very difficult to find a definite, objective standpoint, and 
writers of competence draw exactly opposite conclusions from the 
same facts. In order to justify our sceptical attitude [z.¢. as to the 
priority of St. James’s Epistle to the Epistle to the Romans], we 
may point out that resemblances in phraseology between two 
Christian writers do not necessarily imply literary connexion. The 
contrast between dxpoarai and wowrai was not made by either St. 
Paul or St. James for the first time,’ &c. ! 


The second quotation will give an idea of the main pur- 


pose of the Epistle, as it is conceived by the present 
Commentary : 


‘This Epistle is not “a compendium of the whole of Christian 
doctrine,” because, like all St. Paul’s Epistles, it implies a common 
basis of Christian teaching, those zapaddceis, as they are called else- 
where, which the Apostle is able to take for granted as already known 
to his readers, and which he therefore thinks it unnecessary to re- 
peat without special reason. He will not lay again a foundation 
which is already laid. He will not speak of the first principles of a 
Christian’s belief, but will go on unto perfection. Hence it is that 
just the most fundamental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, 
the value of His Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed 
rather than stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these 
are concerned, not with the rudimentary but with the more developed 
forms of the doctrines in question. They nearly always add some- 
thing to the common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder sig- 
nificance, or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last 
charge that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it 
consisted of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original 
of writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before.? 


1 Sanday, p. Ixxviii. ? Ibid. p. xii. 
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ArT, IV.—BRIGHT’S ‘STUDIES IN CHURCH 
HISTORY.’ 


The Roman See in the Early Church, and other Studies in 
Church History. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (London, 1896.) 


A CONSIDERABLE part of Dr. Bright’s new book has already 
been published in other forms. The essay which stands first 
and gives its name to the volume is, as it is expressed in the 
preface, ‘a recension and expansion of: two articles’ which 
appeared in our own pages under the title of ‘The Primitive 
Church and the Papal Claims’ in October 1894 and January 
1895. The third essay, entitled ‘ Alexandria and Chalcedon,’ 
is ‘a combination, with some abridgment, of articles in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. The remaining essays, 
‘St. Ambrose and the Empire,’ ‘ The Church and the “ Barba- 
rian ” Invaders,’ ‘ The Celtic Churches in the British Isles,’ and 
‘The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth, have not 
hitherto been published. The last three of them ‘ were origi- 
nally written for a “Summer Meeting of Clergy” at Oxford’ 
(Pref. pp. vii—viii). 

The relation of the first and third essays to their older 
forms differs considerably. Readers who are acquainted with 
Dr. Bright’s admirable articles in the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography will hardly need to linger long over the essay on 
‘ Alexandria and Chalcedon,’ unless for the pleasure of refresh- 
ing their recollections of a vivid treatment of an involved 
period of history, while that on‘ The Roman See in the Early 
Church’ contains additional material, and is, to a certain 
extent, recast. 

It will be understood that, if we pass quickly over the last 
mentioned essay, which comprises nearly half the book, such 
a course is due, not to any want of appreciation of its learning 
and importance, but to a sense that it would be improper for 
us to attempt to deal in any detail with work which our own 
pages have contained. Yet there is one comment which we 
feel called upon to make. The essay, like the two articles of 
which it is a recension, has in view throughout Mr. Rivington’s 
Primitive Church and the See of Peter. We understand that 
the treatment which this book receives has been regarded in 
some quarters as being of excessive severity. Severe it cer- 
tainly is. But we think it will appear over severe only to 
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those who have not fully estimated the real character of Mr. 
Rivington’s book. The need of exposing the misrepresenta- 


tions contained in that work which would in any case exist 
is greatly increased by its pretentious tone, and by the preface 
in which it is commended by Cardinal Vaughan. And per- 
haps the perusal of such a volume, thus claiming to represent 


the position of English Roman Catholics, is specially sadden- 


ing at a time when serious efforts have been made by some 
sections of Roman Catholics abroad to understand the atti- 
tude of Anglican Church people towards their communion, 
and to examine with candour the history of the See of Rome. 


That Mr. Rivington’s methods of argument would be an 


obstacle in the way of any fair-minded scholar accepting the 
Papal claims is hardly our concern; his power of accentuating 
the differences which divide the Church is necessarily to us a 
matter of the deepest regret.’ 


1 The character of Mr. Rivington’s book may be best seen by collect- 
ing the evidence on the historical points to which he refers, studying it in 
the original languages, putting together the teaching which it supplies 
about the Bishop and the See of Rome, and then comparing the results 
with the representations in the Primitive Church and the See of Peter. 
For instance, to note down the impressions naturally made on the mind 
by the perusal of the Latin text of the complete Epistles of St. Cyprian, 
to parts of which Mr. Rivington refers, and to compare these with his 
statements, would be a very startling process to any who have read his 
book without previous knowledge of St. Cyprian’s writings. 

Since this Article and the foregoing part of this note have been in 
type we have read Father Sydney Smith’s article in the Month for June, 
entitled ‘Canon Bright and Father Rivington.’ It is true, as Father 
Smith says (p. 194), that ‘ there are few who do not blunder occasionally’ ; 
but we are of opinion that if the features of quotation in Mr. Rivington’s 
Primitive Church and the See of Peter, instances of which Dr. Bright 
selected for severe comment, are due to ‘blunder,’ they imply that Mr. 
Rivington hardly possesses the qualifications required for the contro- 
versies in which he has of late years been prominent. On the other 
hand, a careful consideration of Father Smith’s article will show that in 
the points which it raises the evidence supports Dr. Bright’s general 
contention. For instance, if to take ‘elementary pains to ascertain what 
was Pére Gratry’s intellectual position all through ’ (p. 196) means to read 
Pére Gratry’s letters, such ‘elementary pains’ will supply proof that his 
‘intellectual position’ was that any such theory of Infallibility as we 
understand Mr. Rivington to hold could only be defended by ‘fraud.’ 
That Pére Gratry eventually found it possible to accept the decree of the 
Vatican Council of 1870 by means of a ‘minimizing’ explanation is a 
fact which, as Dr. Bright pointed out (pp. 4-5 note‘), and as may be 
illustrated also from the Fourth Letter to the Archbishop of Malines, § 17, 
will not help either Mr. Rivington or Father Smith. Moreover, whatever 
the significance of his later action may be, the facts and arguments on 
which he formerly relied remain. And, apart from mznuti@ of criticism, 
truth compels us to say that the general impressions of the various 
historical questions given by Dr. Bright’s book are those which close 
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The less controversial character of the remainder of Dr. 
Bright’s book makes it much more pleasant reading than the 
first essay. As in the rest of his writings, we recognize the 
intellectual and moral powers which mark an historian. The 
knowledge of facts is wide and accurate. There is keen appre- 
ciation of the circumstances and methods of life of the times 
described. The sympathy which gives insight into character, 
and the breadth of mind which can take into view differing 
features of an age or an individual are found here. And his 
present realization of past history, and eager enthusiasm for 
great truths and great men, have not deprived the writer of 
that spirit of fair judgment which it is not always easy for those 
who feel deeply to maintain. 

It may be of interest that we should mention a few 
instances of the fair judgment to which we have referred. 
One illustration is afforded in the great justice of the passage 
in which the character of Dioscorus is summed up. 


‘ As to his theological position,’ Dr. Bright says, ‘there is, perhaps, 
little or nothing in his own words—even including those which Le 
Quien cites as decisive against him—which might not be so inter- 
preted as to be consistent with orthodoxy. He might have rejected 
the formula “two natures after the Incarnation,” not only as then 
deficient in authority, but as, to his mind, suggestive of Nestorianism ; 
yet he might not, after all, have advisedly rejected the great doctrine 
which since 451 it has enshrined, i.e. that the Son of God, as 
personally incarnate, exists in two distinct spheres of being. He 
might have sympathised with Eutyches for his fidelity to a dictum of 
Cyril; and knowing, as he well did, the manifold persistency of 
Nestorianisers, he might have been honestly anxious lest Cyril’s work 
should be undone—lest the belief in the one Christ, God and Man, 
should be virtually superseded by the notion of a close alliance 
between two Christs. But it is not his theological mistakes, whatever 
they were, which have determined his reputation. And even as to 


study of the evidence supports, and the general impressions of the same 
matters given by Mr. Rivington are those which like study destroys. 
Father Smith (p. 195) lays great stress on Dr. Bright refusing to with- 
draw the charge of suppressio veri he made against Mr. Rivington in 
Waymarks in Church History (p. 234), while apologizing for having 
accidentally omitted a sentence in the passage he quoted from Mr. 
Rivington’s treatment of the twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon. A 
reference to Dependence, pp. 60-4, will afford any needed justification of 
Dr. Bright’s action, and show that it is not only ‘the garbled form of the 
quotation’ which gives ‘ foundation ’ for the charge. 

It is the wish of the Church Quarterly Review to conduct the con- 
troversy with Rome, as well as every other controversy, with courtesy and 
good feeling. That a book of the description of the Primitive Church 
and the See of Peter should have called out the ‘ liberrima indignatio’ of 
a scholar and historian with Dr. Bright’s love of truth can hardly be a 


matter of surprise. 
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his conduct, the charges brought by the Alexandrian petitioners at 
Chalcedon are too deeply coloured by passion to command our full 
belief : a mere profligate oppressor would not have secured so largely 
the loyalty of Alexandrian churchmen; nor do we know how 
Dioscorus would have answered his accusers, had the magistrates 
come to the third session of the council to ensure order and fair 
play. But when we look at his public acts in 449, we cannot but see 
in them the perversion of considerable abilities—of courage, resolu- 
tion, clear-headedness—under the temptations of excessive power 
and the promptings of a despotic self-will. The brutal treatment of 
Flavian, which he practically sanctioned, has made his memory 
specially odious ; and his name is conspicuous on a tragical but 
admonitory list, the list of the “ violent men” of Church history ’(pp. 
294-6). 


An instance of impartial judgment of an opposite kind 
may be found in the frank acknowledgment of the faults 
which are to be observed in the great Archbishop of Milan. 
That the ‘life-work’ of St. Ambrose was ‘ many-sided,’ that 
he was worn out with ‘labours’ at the age of ‘ fifty-six,’ that 
he was a ‘ preacher’ and ‘spiritual guide’ of high excellence, 
a man marked by ‘ genuineness of character,’ ‘love of justice 
and consistency,’ ‘ hatred of all insincerity,’ ‘candid willingness 
to profit by criticism,’ ‘ ascetic’ ‘ habits,’ ‘ playful’ and humorous 
kindliness, ‘an intense love of souls,’ ‘a truly pastoral spirit,’ 
‘a supreme devotion to Christ as the true Highest Good’ (pp. 
250-3), and that in his ‘exclusion’ of Theodosius ‘ from Chris- 
tian fellowship’ ‘Christianity appeared before the world as 
the champion and vindicator of outraged humanity ’ (pp. 242— 
243), does not blind Dr. Bright to weak points in an argument 
(pp. 222-5), or to the inconsistency of a practical suggestion 
in a controversy (p. 231), or to a‘ tone’ ‘too like that of 
wrong-headed fanaticism’ (pp. 236-7), or to the ‘errors’ of ‘a 
one-sided ecclesiastical zeal’ (pp. 239-40), or to mistakes and 
weaknesses of various kinds (pp. 251-2). 

And a third instance of fairness in estimating the charac- 
ter and work of an individual may be observed in a valuable 
passage about Richard Hooker : 


‘In Hooker himself it is easy to find traces of the hold which the 
great foreign system had early acquired over his mind ; for even in 
the “fifth book” he uses somewhat inconsistent language as to the 
Sacraments and the Ministry; and although he ultimately came to 
think of Episcopacy as properly of * Divine institution,” he stopped 
short of some natural inferences from such a belief. Occasionally, 
he adopts too much of the tone of a counsel retained to argue for all 
that is established ; once or twice we are annoyed by special plead- 
ing, or by a careless quotation involving some unfairness ; or we 
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wonder whether it ever occurred to him that his theory of the 

identity of Church and State might break down through the acquisi- 

tion of civil rights by persons professedly external to the Church. 

But after all such deductions, we see in him one raised up to lift the 

whole tone of the English Church out of confusions, negations, and 

rigorisms, and to abate the wild “workings after storm” by the 
application of the ideas of reasonable authority, of balanced modera- 
tion, of order and harmony, of reverence and seemliness, which pos- 
sessed him, as Walton tells us, even on his deathbed. Three permanent 
lessons may be derived from his personality and his life-work. First, 
he teaches theological students always to look at immediate questions 
of detail in the light of some broad and lofty principle. Secondly, he 
teaches them to associate Christian ordinances, the instrumental 
activities of the kingdom of grace, with the Person and the work of 
the Incarnate Redeemer. And thirdly, he teaches them to control 
the controversial temper, to avoid the contagion of odium theologicum ; 
and the lesson is all the more impressive as coming from one who, 
as some well-known passages indicate, had a keen sense of humour 
and no small capacity for sarcasm’ (pp. 472-4). 


To these instances of fairness in judging individuals we 
may add an illustration of the same spirit with regard to 
facts. It is sometimes not a little annoying to meet with 
accounts of the sources of English Christianity which may, 
without exaggeration, be described as perversions of history. 
One of the very few points in which the judgment of the 
great Bishop Lightfoot was without its wonted impartiality 
was in connexion with this subject. And when some who 
do not possess his genius or learning imagine that they are 
doing a service to the English Church by depreciating the 
work of Augustine or Paulinus, the result, if it were not pain- 
ful, would be ludicrous. Dr. Bright has shown in earlier 
writings? how truly he holds the balance in weighing the 
debt which England owes to the various sources of her 
Christian faith. In the present volume ‘honour’ is given ‘to 
Irish missionary zeal, and ‘the great debt of thankfulness ’ 
due to it is fully acknowledged (pp. 387-8),? but at the same 
time care is taken to remind us of 


‘the lesson contained in that variety of instrumentalities which 
distinguished the process of English conversion. Italy did her part 
in Augustine and Birinus and Paulinus ; Burgundy in Felix ; Ireland 
in Aidan and his next two successors, and, through them, in the 


1 Lightfoot, Leaders in the Northern Church, e.g. pp. 11, 41. 
* Bright, Early English Church History, passin; Waymarks in 


Church History, p. 294. 
* It is a comfort to read that Dr. Bright considers it a mark of being 


behind the times to regard St. Patrick as ‘a purely mythical figure’ 
(p. 370). 
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missionaries, mostly English, whom they sent to evangelize the 
Midlands and Essex ; Northumbria, which had owed so much both 
to Italy and to Ireland, in Wilfrid, who brought the process to a close 
in Sussex and the Isle of Wight’ (pp. 354-5). 


And there is a clear and useful statement of the little that can 


be ascertained about the early history of the ‘ancient British* 
Church’ (pp. 358-61).! 


The mention of Irish Christianity leads us to another 
topic. Dr. Bright, as we have mentioned, lays stress on ‘ Irish 
missionary zeal.’ And in several passages he makes it 
possible to form a clear idea of the strength and weakness of 
the Irish Church. Side by side with its ‘ missionary enthu- 
siasm’ was ‘its love of teaching and study.’ The ‘scholar- 
ship’ of Cummian, ‘ the ‘open-hearted, generous hospitality ’ 
‘extended’ by the Irish ‘to Anglian students, attracted to 
Ireland by the fame of its monastic schools,’ the ‘love for 
certain kinds of art,’ supplied, in their different ways, elements 
that are valuable to national and Church life. But there was 
an absence of the ‘organization’ which a Church ‘needs’ 
(pp. 391-3). 


‘The Church was abnormally constituted on lines intensely 
tribal, and, as such, undiocesan. The tribe—a large clan—was for 
religious purposes aggregated round large groups of monks, who 
acted as centres of Christian life to its members. The people could 
not perhaps have been otherwise dealt with ; for they had no national 
feeling, nothing but attachment to this or that tribe, and within it to 
this or thatclan. It followed that Church government, such as it was, 
passed into the hands of the abbots of monasteries, as near kinsmen 
of the respective tribal chiefs, rather than of bishops. The episcopal 
character was bestowed freely and very largely on priests of con- 
spicuous learning and sanctity, but ... there was no diocesan 
episcopal jurisdiction. The multitudinous bishops were subject, in 
their own tribal districts, to the great monastic chiefs, saving 
always their exclusive right to perform certain properly episcopal 
functions—for which purpose certain monasteries kept bishops within 
their own precincts, to officiate in ordination, &c. And even in the 
appointment of these bishops the tribal leaven came in—they were 


1 It has been suggested that the whole volume is discredited by the 
absence of any reference to King Lucius. It may perhaps be a sufficient 
answer to this criticism to refer to the admirable analysis of the evidence 
about the supposed correspondence. between Lucius and Eleutherus in 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland, i. 25-6. That Dr. Bright is fully acquainted 
with the evidence, and knows exactly what is involved and what is not 
involved in the question, may be seen in the carefully guarded discussion 
in his Early English Church History, pp. 3-5. The view that this matter 


has any bearing on the Papal claims seems to us about as wild an idea 
as can well be imagined. 
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usually members of some particular family within the tribe. And, 
yet again, the abuse of hereditary succession in abbacies was a 
further result of the tribe’s influence on the Church, which was thus: 
as effectually stifled in the grasp of tribalism as the continental 
Church of the eleventh century in that of feudalism. Such a system, 
or rather no-system, characteristic of Irish Church life in those old 
times, is more than sufficient proof of the beneficent result for Eng- 
land of the Conference of Whitby, which in effect determined that 
the English Church should zof be cast in an Irish mould, and thereby 
cut off from order, culture, and civilization. 

‘And this anarchical condition of matters was closely connected 
with a yet worse evil. The Church was unable to tame the Irish 
nature. She was in sad truth infected by its wild impetuosity, its 
irrepressible tendency to feud and conflict. Thus, the monastic 
discipline was excessively severe; the passion for austerities went 
beyond anything known in Western Europe. ... We find that 
Irish ecclesiastics were too apt to throw themselves into the feuds of 
their tribes. . . . Nor can we forget the strange proneness of Irish 
saints to forget “of what spirit they were,” as Christians, by a fierce 
volubility in cursing their enemies, or the enemies of the Church ; as 
when even the noble Columban imprecated destruction on the 
children of the hostile peasants. And sometimes they would “ fast 
against ” persons by way of procuring a Divine judgment upon them. 
Here, surely, was a mournful proof of corruption and retrogression. 
The light had become dimmed, if not darkened ; the world in its 
roughest and wildest temper had degraded the Church which should 
have drawn it upward, but which found its wrist stronger than her 
own, and which had, indeed, ‘“‘ economised” overmuch in her adapta- 
tion of old Celtic observances superficially Christianized ’ (pp. 393-8). 


From very much that is interesting and useful about the 
Church in Scotland we may extract two passages : 


‘Scottish imagination has run wild about the Culdees, as if they 
were Protestants before the time, the ministers of a “simple” Chris- 
tianity divested of Latin accretions; and Columba himself has 
been absurdly called a Culdee. They were originally solitary 
ascetics, who soon became grouped in companies ; and the melan- 
choly fact of their story is that they themselves, after adopting the 
status and rule of canons, deteriorated very markedly, and ultimately, 
at St. Andrew’s, became a close corporation of thirteen kinsmen who 
“ performed their own rite in a corner of a very small church,” while 
certain lay “ persons” held the main church without keeping up its 
services, and divided the lion’s share of its income. The Culdees, in 
short, have been idealised by ill-informed controversialism. They 
did nothing, in their whole existence, for sacred learning ; their cor- 
porate tone became secularised, and they drew on themselves, by 
their own conduct, discouragement and ultimate suppression’ (pp. 
415-17). 

é The wars of independence, into which Scotland was driven by 
Edward I.’s hard lawyer-like policy, brought with them evil as well 
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as good. They brutalised the Scottish nobles ; and the weakened 
crown, in self-defence, turned instinctively to the Church, which 
represented such culture as was attainable. The practice of endow- 
ing bishoprics and monasteries had been to David the Saint a 
natural expression of piety ; under the first Stuarts, it seemed equally 
natural to heap riches and lands on sacred corporations by way of 
counterpoise to a barbarous aristocracy. And it had demoralising 
results ; the disproportionate amount of such resources in the hands 
of high ecclesiastics made the Scottish hierarchy, in the age before the 
great catastrophe of the Reformation, the most corrupt perhaps in 
Europe—some few noble examples, such as those of Bishops Kennedy 
and Elphinstone, notwithstanding. And when the storm broke, it was 
bound to be a tempest; the changes carried through under Knox 
were such as distinguished a violent revolution, furiously determined 
on breaking altogether with the past; and they gave to Scottish ideas 
of religious duty a “dour” and stubborn character which makes it 
sometimes difficult for English Churchmen to appreciate a “ righteous- 
ness” that is linked with so much that is unlovely. 

‘ The Celtic element in Scottish Christianity has long been wholly 
subordinate ; but its tendency towards a fanatical type of Presby- 
terianism is as significant as the tenacious Romanism of the Irish, in 
regard to a point which English “ moderation” is apt to ignore. The 
Celt has no patience for balancing co-ordinate principles, no whole- 
some dread of “the falsehood of extremes,” no appreciation of “a 
sober standard of feeling in matters of religion.” But he has a firm 
hold on some ideas which are not the less important because he may 
express them crudely or one-sidedly. He is, in effect, a witness for the 
fact that dryness, stiffness, over-reserve, dislike of enthusiasm, are 
defects for which no “correctness,” culture, or learning will com- 
pensate: that a professed representation of the kingdom of God must 
exhibit it as a power in the spiritual order ; that fervour is the first con- 
dition of real worship, and that religion loses its salt in, proportion as 
it loses intensity’ (pp. 419-21). 

The passages we have quoted about the Celtic Churches 
suggest to us two, among other, considerations. In the first 
place, the differences in national temperament which are 
alluded to afford an illustration of the impossibility of a rigid 
uniformity of method ever rightly existing among nations of 
differing types. There are, of course, doctrinal truths which 
are an essential part of the Catholic faith, sacraments which 
are necessary for the life of a Church as well as for the 
spiritual welfare of individuals, great principles of government 
and worship which may not be ignored; but besides these 
there are many details of ritual, of rule, of general method, in 
which to impose uniformity would be to destroy healthy 
action. The Church might have been saved some troubles in 
the past if this fact had been more fully borne in mind. Too 
often there has been a tendency to suppose that what is good 
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and useful at one time and in one place is necessarily good 
and useful at all times and in all places, and to ignore the 
truth that to insist on uniformity in a multiplicity of details 
is to stunt growth and impoverish life, and to risk the loss of 
at any rate parts of that which must everywhere and always 
be the same. And there are circumstances of the present 
time which lead us to think the warning thus given by the 
past not altogether unneeded. The growth of Christian 
missions, lamentably poor as it is in comparison with what it 
ought to be, is still a feature of the age. Each missionary 
enterprise that is true to the teaching of Christ involves the 
building up of the Church on historical lines and with 
organized methods. If the work is to be rightly done, there is 
need of very clear and careful discrimination between systems 
that are really part of the unchanging method of Christ Him- 
self and systems which, familiar and attractive and useful to 
the missionaries themselves, are in no way necessitated by the 
constitution of the Church, and would only be a hindrance 
either to the conversion or to the spiritual growth of men and 
women of different races. And if it is true that ‘ Reunion is 
in the air,’! there is need here again, together with earnest 
prayer for that which should be the hope of every Christian, 
of real effort to see to what extent differing customs and 
methods may rightly be tolerated in different parts of the one 
Church, and how far a true external as well as inward unity 
may co-exist with much absence of uniformity. 

The mention of reunion leads us to the second considera- 
tion to which we referred. Differences in national characters 
and methods show how great is the need of intercommunion 
between Christians of different nations. It is a commonplace 
that the growth of individual character is greatly helped by 
intercourse with other individuals of different types. The 
play of mind on mind does much to stimulate thought, to 
promote robustness, to draw out latent powers. English 
education habitually recognizes the value of an individual 
being under many influences and receiving the impress of 
many companions and teachers. The discipline of life shows 
no less markedly the same principle at work. May we not 
believe that, in the Providence of God, the interaction of 
Christian nations upon one another was meant to be a health- 
preserving factor in the Catholic Church? It is not difficult 
to see how the Western nations could supply the elements in 
which the Eastern nations are lacking ; how the Italian and 
Teutonic and Celtic races have each their good qualities 


1 Archbishop Maclagan, Zhe Unity of Christendom, p. 6. 
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calculated to benefit others, and their weak or bad cha- 
racteristics that require check or discipline ; how even that 
which is best in any needs for its complete development more 
than the one race can supply. If it is true that it is the 
Divine method to purify and train, but not to crush or 
eradicate, nature, it may well be that the natural elements of 
differing national types ought to be of value even in the 
life of the Church. Such a consideration greatly increases 
the gravity of the sin of separation, and gives new earnest- 
ness to desires for reunion. 

The thoughts which Dr. Bright’s treatment of the Celtic 
Churches has thus suggested bring us back again to the book 
under review. We have referred to one of the problems 
which beset the work of Christian missionaries. Those who 
have to solve that problem may learn much from the Church’s 
treatment of the ‘ barbarians,’ and from the attitudes towards 
heathen customs taken up at various times in the past. On 
both these subjects much that is useful is pointed out by Dr. 
Bright. 


‘The task was set before the Church ; something must be done 
with the rough wild people that could exhibit such formidable 
strength, against which “Roman” culture had often been found so 
helpless. ‘They could not be left to rage and devastate ; they must 
somehow be got hold of. The aversion which an educated provincial 
ecclesiastic would feel for what he might think rude animal force, 
the fastidiousness with which he would recoil from the harsh or ugly 
features of a “barbaric” presence and its surroundings ; the well- 
founded apprehension which tales of ravaged districts, captured 
towns, slaughtered clergy, profaned altars, would arouse in his 
breast—all these must be surmounted, if he and his order were to be 
true to their high calling. And there were among them men capable 
of confronting new conditions of service, of accepting unfamiliar 
and distracting responsibilities ; men who appreciated the honour of 
such a mission ; men capable of taking their lives in their hand, and 
going forth knowing not whither they went, because they represented 
the kingdom of the Redeemer of all nations, and could believe that 
He “had much people” in races to which the future seemed to 
belong’ (pp. 326-7). 

‘Our interest lies in the problem presented to Western Church- 
men by the heathenism of Northern invaders. Christianity had to 
be brought to bear upon them: what points of contact could it find? 
to what elements in their character could it most hopefully appeal ? 
how far, in a word, had they been prepared to receive it? They 
were the reverse of a down-trodden and sorrow-stricken people, to 
whom it could offer the strong consolations which carry sufferers 
through seasons of affliction and bring them out into a wealthy 
place. They were in the high tide, the splendid bloom and flush, of 
a success which might well intoxicate young conquerors. It would 
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be natural that they should exhibit that pride of strength which the 
Greeks of old called wBpis. . . . Yet, as eminent writers have shown, 
there were in the Teuton or German race certain “rude primitive 
elements” of character which might give some response to Christianity 
when it addressed them. .. . It was a disciplinary function which 
the Church had thus to exercise, often considerately, ‘sometimes 
over-indulgently, always resolutely” ; and that innate respect for 
lawful authority which lifted the Teuton “ barbarian” so high above 
the level of the savage was called forth by his becoming unexpectedly 
acquainted with the spiritual kingdom which pervaded all “ Roman” 
lands, and bore itself as distinct from and superior to all worldly 
powers’ (pp. 333-7). 

‘Akin to... . hankering after a heathenish past would be the 
tendency which for centuries presented an anxious problem: How 
much of the old observances, more or less associated with heathenism, 
might the Christianized people be permitted to retain? Different 
answers were given to the question. St. Gregory, at first, was for 
ordering the utter demolition of the temples ; on second thoughts he 
advised that they should be simply cleared of idols, and then 
hallowed as churches, and that the old sacrificial feasts should be 
turned into occasions for innocent “ convivia,” with thanksgiving to 
God for His gift of food. . . . But there were old usages which 
could not be thus adopted or Christianized ; and the decrees of 
Anglo-Saxon Councils abound in prohibitions of charms, incanta- 
tions, auguries, omens, necromancy, or heathenish rites connected 
with wells, with stones, or with trees. . . . In spite of hindrances, the 
conversion of our Angle and Saxon fathers was effected more com- 
pletely and more healthfully than that of any other “barbarian ” 
race. ... In no part of the world . . . was there a national con- 
version so genuine—so pure, on the whole, in its dominant motives— 
or so rich in examples of Christian nobleness, in lives and deaths 
full of truest moral beauty’ (pp. 347-51). 


It is of interest, again, in the present importance of all 
questions which bear on the relations between the Church 
and the State, to find parts of Dr. Bright’s book which afford 
no inconsiderable help on this subject. The author is evi- 
dently most desirous to do full justice to, and make every. 
allowance for, the ‘ Church leaders ’ who might naturally regard 
‘a close bond between the Church and the Cesar’ as ‘the 
best guarantee for social order, and therein for “godly quiet- 
ness,”’ and be full of hope that a ‘Christianized’ ‘Empire’ might 
‘renew its youth and gather up its forces to resist the frontier 
foes that for centuries had been threatening its very life,’ and 
‘be invigorated ’ ‘ by its alliance with the kingdom not of this 
world’ ‘for a prolonged career of service alike to religion and 
to society’ (pp. 311-12). But he does not hesitate to cha- 
racterize as ‘unseemly’ some of the language used by Euse- 
bius about Constantine, to describe as ‘anomalous,’ ‘to say 
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the least, ‘that a sovereign who had not even applied for 
baptism should exhort bishops, and argue about doctrines, 
in the first General Council, and to condemn the infection ‘in 
the East’ of ‘the Church’s current phraseology’ by ‘tradi- 
tions of obsequious courtiership,’ and the welcoming by ‘some 
great Churchmen, though happily not all,’ ‘in the West as 
well as in the East’ of ‘the aid of penal legislation against 
heresy’ (p. 310). And he points out that 


‘Precedents thus formed were . .. prolific in scandals that have 
not yet exhausted their effect ;’ 


that 


‘the Church of France is at this moment suffering from her former 
too close alliance with a despotism that professed to emulate the zeal 
of Catholic Ceesars ;’ 


and 

‘ how injuriously our own Church’ ‘in England’ ‘ was compromised 
in the seventeenth century by her association with “ government by 
prerogative,” and with what Bishop Andrewes had in mind when he 
prayed against tis drofeuioews tov Barrewv’ (p. 311). 


Dr. Bright’s writings are generally full of theology as well 
as of history. The present work is no exception to this rule. 
We must leave our readers to collect for themselves most of 
its theological teaching, but we may call attention to the 
useful statements that 
‘If modern theological tendencies make Eutychianism seem more 
ai than Nestorianism, they so far seriously mislead’ (p. 
261) ; 


that 
‘Cyril had repeatedly ’ ‘ by’ ‘ qualifications and explanations’ ‘ made 
“one dios incarnate” mean simply that Christ was one in Person 


with the Word ’ (zid.) ; 


and that 


‘the Chalcedonian formula of ‘one Christ zz two natures,”’ ‘as it 
stands in the ‘ Definitio Fidei,”’ ‘clearly excludes the too popular 
‘*Kenoticism,” which supposes our Lord, on becoming man, not 
only to have accepted human limitations, or restrained the exercise 
of divine prerogatives, within His human sphere of being, but to have 
(for the period of His humiliation) absolutely surrendered His 
divine attributes, His divine consciousness, His divine activity, His 
divine mode of existence—and therefore, practically, to have ceased ¢o 
live as God’ (p. 309). 


In one point of practical usefulness we do not estimate 
this volume quite so highly as some works which Dr. Bright 
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has previously published. The perusal of his writings gene- 
rally, and perhaps most markedly of Zhe /ucarnation as a 
Motive Power and Lessons from the Lives of Three Great 
Fathers, has a singularly bracing effect upon the reader’s 
mind, and supplies a strong sense of encouragement and 
hopefulness. To a certain extent, this feature exists in the 
present work. But, if our judgment has been unaffected by 
any personal influence, it is not nearly so marked or so 
powerful as in other books, and especially in the two which 
we have named. It is impossible, of course, that different 
subjects should be capable of being so treated as to produce 
the same effect upon the mind ; but we have always regarded 
this particular characteristic of the author’s works as being of 
such special value that we feel justified in mentioning some 
slight disappointment. 

We have one more remark to make, and Dr. Bright must 
forgive us if it seems like a complaint. We have a very 
high sense of the utility of his works. He has given many 
a reader an insight into the meaning of Holy Scripture, or 
passages in the Fathers, or the teaching of history, which 
has been permanently fruitful in the power of understanding 
doctrine and life. He has done much to make the beginning 
of Patristic study easier. His notes and explanations have 
suggested methods of work of great usefulness. And he has 
shown, in a pre-eminent degree, how history and the lives of 
great men yield their treasures to those who bring to the 
study of them some measure of sympathy and enthusiasm. 
But we should like to see a book on a larger scale and of a 
more complete kind than those which have as yet been pub- 
lished. His great powers would find a fitting exercise in an 
historical work less restricted in its scope than the delightful 
History of the Church from the Edict of Milan to the Council 
of Chalcedon and Chapters of early English Church History 
which we already possess. 


ART. V.—PROFESSOR MOORE’S COMMENTARY 
ON JUDGES. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. By the 
Rev. GEORGE F. Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in 


Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. 


(Edinburgh, 1895.) 


PROFESSOR MOooRE’s critical and exegetical commentary on 
the book of Judges is one of the three volumes which have at 
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present appeared of the International Critical Commentary 
under the editorship of Professor Driver, Dr. Plummer and 
Dr. Briggs. It is a work of considerable scholarship and 
research, based upon a critical study of the original texts, and 
upon critical methods of interpretation. 

It is stated in the Editor’s preface that these commentaries 
are designed for students and clergymen. If these benefi- 
ciaries are to be accounted a distinct genus, there can be no 
doubt that the present volume is intended for the former 
rather than for the latter. 

Dr. Moore divides the book Judges into three distinct parts : 
(A) 1'-2°, which gives a brief account of the conquest and 
settlement in Canaan ; (B) 2 °-16*!, which records the history 
of Israel in the days of the Judges. Of this second division 
he regards the opening section 2 °-3° as Introduction. (C) 
17-21 are two appended stories. 

The first of these main divisions (A), though regarded as 
a fitting exordium to the book, was introduced by a compiler 
or editor later than the author of B; the reason assigned 
being that B takes no notice of A, and that A by its 
connexion with Joshua, formally excludes it. B constitutes 
the body of the work ; C is an appendix by some later hand, 
for in it we find no trace of the distinctive historical theories 
or strongly marked style of B. 

After a slight epitome of section B, Dr. Moore discusses 
the author’s purpose motive or aim therein, which is in reality, 
not to write a history of the past, but to give lessons for the 
present and the future. ‘His motive and aim,’ he says, ‘ are 
not historic but religious.’ And as the aim of B is not to 
write history, still further is it from his purpose to write a 
philosophy of history. The burden of his teaching is that 
Yahweh is Israel’s God, and that the religion of Israel is to 
keep itself to Him alone: ‘That the history of Israel is a 
divine discipline ; that Yahweh’s anger as well as his favour is 
moral.’ 

But this point of view was only discovered, he supposes, 
in the Northern Kingdom in the eighth century by such as 
Hosea, and in the Southern Kingdom not until the seventh— 
sixth century, eg. by Ezekiel and Jeremiah. True it is that 
all these prophets represent one long dark chapter of defec- 
tion from Jehovah, as dating from the settlement in Canaan, 
from the wilderness, from Egypt, as the case may be ; but we 
are to regard all this history of the past as but an embellished 
reproduction of a subsequent present; and as we read the 
noble works which God did in times of old, we must remem- 
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ber that in reality the new historico-prophetic school of the 
seventh and sixth centuries zz the light of judgment visited, 
notably deportation, wrote the history of Israel, using and 
adapting the records of questionable veracity ‘to illustrate 
and enforce the great lessons which prophecy had taught.’ 

To this school, the school of ‘ Historical Pragmatism,’ by 
which is intended the series of writers who ventured to show 
for the instruction of all ages the connexion and causes of 
occurrences, the name is given of ‘ the Deuteronomic School,’ 
generally by critics abbreviated into ‘ D.’ 

So dominant is this ‘historical pragmatism’ that if it is 
found in a section of the book which has not been assigned 
to this School, then the verse or verses containing it must be 
torn asunder from their context and molens volens given to 
D. For instance, although 2'* is nearly unanimously con- 
sidered to belong to chapter 1, it must be taken from its 
home and transported to a distant age. 

Note further, that where the Deuteronomic pragmatism 
would seem inextricably bound up with history, as when, e.g. 
the place Bochim is said by the sacred narrator to derive its 
name (p:33=weepers) from the penitential expression of 
Israel at the expostulation of an ‘angel of Jehovah,’ even here 
we read (59) ‘It is perhaps a far-fetched explanation of a 
name Beka’im (2 Sam. v ¥/). And whereas the expression 
in Deborah’s Song (a very old piece of Old Testament litera- 
ture) ‘They chose new gods: then was war in the gates,’ 
5 * (R.V.), has always been regarded as of the same pragmatic 
nature, we are now told (145) that the translation of the 
last hemistich is impossible and the first very improbable. 
And then, as though fearing that these reasons were not good 
enough, he adds that if the poet had meant to speak of the 
apostasy of Israel as the cause of all its ills, ¢kzs zs an un- 
natural place for it. But (mark the begging of the question) 
‘that he construed the history of his times (as the pragmatic 
author of 2°”) is nowhere intimated in the Ode, and is in 
itself most improbable.’ 

A passage on p. 84 shows exactly how he appraises D. 
Speaking of the representations in Judges of Israel’s depar- 
tures from God and their consequent punishments, he says, 
‘The pragmatic introductory and closing formulas in which 
each of the stories of the Judges is set, are here, where 
they are employed for the first time, appropriately expanded 
to their complete typical form. This amplitude of the setting, 
however, only makes more conspicuous its emptiness.’ And 
on p. 91 he offers as a fitting comparison an inscription of 
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Mesha, King of Moab, which records, ‘Omri was the King 
of Israel, and he oppressed Moab a long time because 
Chemosh was angry with his land.’ In short, these touches 
of the D school, the very portions which have always sug- 
gested the direction of inspiration, are to Professor Moore 
(177) the familiar phrases whereby are to be recognized cer- 
tain notes of exaggeration. 

But this is not all. Having formed a sudjective idea as ta 
the period when this D school-adopted its pragmatism, Dr. 
Moore uses his discovery to determine the date of the various 
strata of the book Judges. He states that ‘the author’s 
motive, the lesson he enforces, and the way in which he 
makes the history teach it are almost the only data at our 
command, to ascertain the age in which he lived. Now it is 
obvious that this method of determining the date of origin of 
a prophetical book! may involve a denial of its supernatural 
character. The question is, not whether the prophetic 
pragmatism befitted the later days of the kingdom or no, 
but whether this pragmatism did not a/so befit the times 
of the Judges; and if it was then befitting, what reason 
was there in the nature of things that it should not be then 
admissible? Was it impossible for Jehovah or his angel to 
pragmatise before the eighth century? Is not the purview 
of the prophet that which differentiates him from the ordinary 
teacher? Does not the prophetic glance cover periods, and 
read them in the light of their significant features? There 
is a certain similarity of type in prophetic teaching. This 
manifests itself in all the periods of recorded history. And, 
more than this, there is a striking verisimilitude in the 
reluctant reception by each prophet of the revelation and 
commission of Jehovah, as well as in the attendant phe- 
nomena of such reception, physical as well as psychological. 
Cf. Exod. 3", Isai. 65%, Jerem. 1°”, 15', Ezek. 3", 8!; 
Job 4% We have no right to determine the date of a 
book from the indications of a single feature, still less from 
the non-indications ; but, in the case before us, we have 
abundant indications of the same kind of pragmatism which 
we meet with in D, embedded in and closely intertwined with 
the history proper of the Judges ; this can only be got rid of 
by tearing it from its roots and relegating it toa later author- 
ship decause it exhibits the very pragmatism which self-made 


1 And the book Judges is apparently admitted to be prophetical by 
Dr. Moore, for we read (Intr. p. 12), ‘In the Hebrew Bible the book of 
Judges stands in the first division of the Prophets, the Prophetic his- 
tories which narrate, &c 
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and arbitrary criteria determine to appertain only to the later 
school of D. Thus does the theory dominate, instead of 
accounting for, the facts. 

But there ave other and legitimate indications of date 
which point to conclusions widely different from those of Dr. 
Moore. The repeated expression ‘In those days there was 
no king in Israel ; every man did that which was right {n his 
own eyes, certainly points to a time when royalty was 
regarded as a panacea for many ills. This is perfectly 
intelligible in the early years of the kingdom, but not after- 
wards. Dr. Moore (230) thinks that the condemnation of 
the kingdom, asin principle irreconcilable with the sovereignty 
of Yahweh the divine king, dates from the anarchical years 
subsequent to Jeroboam II., when history seemed to write 
large the words of the prophet Hosea, 13 '°%, ‘I give thee a 
king in my anger, and take him away in my fury.’ But why 
as late as Jeroboam II.? The verb nx translated ‘gave’ by 
A.V.; ‘give’ by Ewald, Moore, and Cheyne ; ‘have given’ bv 
R.V., cannot be restricted to the present, or still less point to 
the future as Dr. Moore would intimate in the words ‘ between 
the death of Jeroboam II. and the fall of Samaria.’ Surely 
he did not really intend to concede vaticination to the 
prophet! Dr. Cheyne (Camb, Bib.) says: ‘ The reference is 
to the elevation of Jeroboam I., but also to the various 
dynasties which from time to time forced their way to the 
throne.” And if to Jeroboam I, why not to Saul, to whom 
the reference in Hosea is explicit? Cf 1 Sam. 87, 10. 

Moreover, it seems certain that Isaiah, where we can test 
him, had seen the B section of Judges. Isaiah 9 covers the 
ground of Judges, chs. 4, 5, and 6, and in the same sequence ; 
while there are not wanting indications of identity of /zterary 
form. Cf. Isai. 9 **, 10% The parallel ‘sources’ in Judges 
are, to be sure, ‘ old,’ but not all of them. 

Dr. Moore, having assigned the sixth century asa general 
date for section B, shows an inclination to think this too early. 
And he gives as his reason for this surmise that the judgment 
of Israel’s past in Judges is more severe than that in Kings. 
In the latter, he says, ‘the sin of the people is in no small 
part the worship on high places, a heathenish form of worship, 
forbidden by the law, but still a worship of Yahweh. In 
Judges the apostasy is complete.’ 

This is an entire inversion of the facts of the case ; for, in 
the first place, instead of the apostasy being complete in 
Judges, it is clear that Israel’s religion was at times a com- 
promise between the false and the true, a blending of the 
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worship of Jehovah with heathenism, of which the Samaritans 
in later history furnished another example, 2 K. 17. To 
this syncretism it is that their worship of El-berith or Baal- 
berith,=covenant-E]l or -Baal, points, as does also the close- 
sailing to the wind of Micah and Gideon, for burlesque 
always postulates the actual. At other times it was an oscil- 
lation between apostasy and true worship. Dr. Moore finds 
the pragmatic D good authority for the apostasy ; he cannot, 
therefore, refuse it for the penitence and the return to true 
worship. Again, nothing could be more complete than the 
apostasy of the kings of the Northern Kingdom, and, with few 
exceptions, of the Southern. 

Enough has been adduced to cause us to demur to the 
venturesome statement of our commentator, that the prin- 
cipal author is separated from the time of the Judges by as 
many centuries as lie between us and the Crusades. 

Professor Moore bestows great labour upon the sources 
and composition of Judges. It is necessary that we gather 
the notices of these presumed sources, to get some sort of 
definite idea of what each one is, and for what each is 
responsible. As far as can be gathered, ten sources are 
discoverable, three of which belong to schemes other than 
his own. Dr. Moore’s seven sources are: 

(1) J; by which is intended ‘a historical work of the 
early part of the ninth century, which included the patriarchal 
age, the migration from Egypt, and the history of Israel 
under the kingdom down to the author’s own time.’ Into 
these, or into extracts therefrom, were incorporated ‘the 
traditions of the invasion and settlement of Western Palestine, 
of the subsequent conflicts in various parts of the land with 
the native population or with new invaders, and of the heroic 
deeds of Israel’s champions in these struggles.’ 

To J belong the conquest and settlement (ch. 1), a small 
part of the introduction prefixed to B, portions of the main 
body of B, and the story of Micah and the Danites. In fact 
it is ‘one of the chief sources from which the narrative is 
derived.’ It is ‘older and historically more valuable than E, 
and survived separately till a late date.’ 

(2) E; one of the older sources of the Pentateuch, but 
younger than J (Intr. 27). It manifests two strata, an older 
and a younger, of which the older is of similar scope and cha- 
racter to J, containing in part the same stories, but in a form 
adhering less closely to historical reality (Intr. 33); eg. he 
‘introduced of his own invention the fable of Jotham’ (237). 
It is in all probability pre-prophetic. 
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(3) E® is a recension of E (Intr. 33), bearing very dis- 
tinctly the impress of the old prophetic movement of the 
eighth century and especially of Hosea’s teaching. His 
interpretation of history in the spirit of prophecy prepares the 
way for the pragmatism of the Jehovistic (JE) and Deutero- 
nomic history of the Judges. He lived at the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the seventh century. 

(4) JE is said to be (Intro. 34) the product of J, E, and 
E?, Where these sources are found to be variants of the 
same story, JE combined them, sometimes, however, merely 
transcribing paragraphs of J and E alternately. For pur- 
poses of harmony or connexion he often inserted something 
of his own. JE probably contained all the stories of Judges 
except that of Othniel. It is a work of the seventh century, 
but antedates the reforms of Josiah and the dominant influence 
of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. 

(5) RJE united J and E and composed the ‘ Pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges. He harmonised the con- 
flicting representations with free additions (Intr. 27). He 
may with greater justice than D be regarded as the true 
author of the book. 

(6) D is the Deuteronomic author of Judges. Dr. Moore 
finds D’s peculiarities of conception in the Deuteronomic 
strata of the Hexateuch and the Deuteronomic writer of the 
book of Kings: eg.a reform under each of the judges is 
followed at his death by a worse relapse (64). He finds 
in D a great similarity to E, but in regard to religious 
judgment he is more dogmatic (83). His book included 
Judges 2°-16*'. He added the deliverance by Othniel, one 
of the reasons proposed for this curious liberty being that he 
might give a tribe to Judah! His pragmatism is more 
rigorous than the preceding sources. His date is early in 
the sixth century. 

(7) R is the last editor (64). 

If we ask who or what these mysterious letters really 
represent, we are told (Intr. 33) that they ‘represent, not 
individual authors whose share in the work can be exactly 
assigned by the analysis, but stages of the process, in which 
more than one—perhaps many—successive hands partici- 
pated, every transcription being to some extent a recen- 
sion.’ 

If we should be disposed to regard the scheme as complex, 
and dismiss it, as later writers dismissed Bishop Marsh’s 
elaborate attempt at a solution of the synoptic problem by 
reason of its complexity, we are reminded by Dr. Moore that 
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‘any hypothesis we may frame is much simpler than the 
literary history of which it attempts to give account.’ 

Now if it be asked on what principle Dr. Moore arrives at 
these sources, a careful study of the book will reveal that at 
the root of it all is his belief that he can discern several stages 
of pragmatism from germ to flower, and that each of these 
stages is sufficiently differentiated to ascribe it to a separate 
source. These are his criteria. In searching for tests of these 
criteria, we find that there is one upon which he lays especial 
stress, and to this we desire to call attention. 

He sees a ‘theory’ permeating all the Prophets in Israel 
and Judah from first to last, to wit, that Israel’s offence 
against God in forsaking Him for the idols of the heathen 
had involved them in peril or destruction, while their return 
to allegiance was the signal for a return to prosperity. He 
shows how Hosea in the eighth century, already seeing in 
their fickleness the besetting sin of the people throughout 
their whole past history, had pictured it under the trenchant 
simile of a wife’s shameless ‘ prostitution’; that the author of 
Kings judges Israel’s history, within the period he describes, 
upon the same theory, and that ‘the same ruling ideas, the 
same practical motives permeate the book of Deuteronomy... 
and are indeed so prominent in it that the historical prag- 
matism is not inappropriately called Deuteronomic, and the 
writers the Deuteronomic School.’ What others had done for 
the history of the kingdom the author of Judges 2 °-16*!, who 
he thinks ‘manifestly belongs’ to this school, does for the 
centuries between the invasion and the days of Samuel. 

Now, were it not that those who have coined and adopted 
the term ‘ Deuteronomic School’ believe that Deuteronomy 
was written later than Hosea, we should indorse much of the 
Introduction, § 3. For it is evident that the books Kings and 
Judges have taken up the train of thought of the Pentateuch 
and Deuteronomy ; have borrowed and adopted their solemn 
mode of weighing history as it were in the divine scales of 
faithfulness to the Covenant; that Hosea and all the other 
Prophets as well as the historical writers in the Old Testa- 
ment might in this respect be termed ‘ Deuteronomic’ 
writers ; but Dr. Moore is one of those who imagine that 
Deuteronomy was written subsequently to the earlier writing 
Prophets, and this being so, what becomes of the principle 
on which he rests his main argument, the principle that the 
fiercer and the more pronounced the terms in which an Old 
Testament author passes judgment on the attitude and 
conduct of the people towards their God, the later he lived ? 
VOL. XLII.—NO. LXXXIV. BB 
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Hosea he represents as having, ‘ by a figure drawn from 
his own unhappy home, been the first to characterize the 
defection of the people from their covenant as ‘ prostitution,’ 
and as having been followed in this line of unusual illus- 
tration by the subsequent Prophets and the historians of the 
Deuteronomic School, referring us in proof of his point to 
Judges 2", 87", and to p. 72, where he more expressly 
states his opinion that this figure of conjugal unfaithfulness 
had probably originated with Hosea. Nay, from the fact 
that ‘Joshua’ is more severe in his judgment than ‘ Kings,’ 
he concludes that ‘ Joshua’ also is later in time. 

When, however, we compare the ways in which Deutero- 
nomy and the Prophets view the Covenant and defection 
therefrom, it is manifest that the point of view of the former 
writer is less pronounced than that of the early Prophets. 
Deuteronomy speaks of the continuation of the Covenant 
with the children as with their fathers. When the relation of 
husband and wife is employed as illustration, the husband is 
regarded as protector rather than as lord and master. While 
the term ‘prostitution,’ by which later writers so often 
characterize the unfaithfulness of Israel, is only once to be 
found in Deuteronomy (nx, 31°), the milder equivalents 
being elsewhere the language employed (cf Deut. 11 '*, 31”), 
in the Prophets the grosser expressions are the wsus /oguendi ; 
cf. the frequent use of px) Hos. 24, 47, Ezek. 23°”, and 
especially Jerem. 3°, 7°, 13”, the latter writer being supposed 
to be under the immediate influence of Deuteronomy, where 
the term is not employed. 

Thus does Dr. Moore’s theory of evolution completely 
break down beneath the weight of his own test. He tells us 
that the fiercer tones in which apostasy is condemned is a 
sign of lateness. We accept the test for argument’s sake, 
and by a comparison of the language employed in Deutero- 
nomy and the Prophets, we find that the language of 
Deuteronomy is more general, far milder, and more chaste 
than that of Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel ; therefore, on his 
own showing, Deuteronomy is much the earlier. If the 
strong metaphor of conjugal unfaithfulness to illustrate 

Israel’s defection originated with Hosea, as Professor Moore 
urges, then by the time of the Deuteronomist the notion had 
either dropped or was watered down to one passing thought, 
and Dr. Moore’s evolution is at an end. If, on the other 
hand, his canon of development is correct, then Deuteronomy 
must have preceded Hosea. 

It is to be noted that Dr. Moore, while he agrees with his 
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brother critics as to the broader distinctions between the 
older historical narratives and the comments thereon which 
form the introduction 2 °-3 °, as well as the brief introductions 
to and links between the individual stories of the various 
judges, holds and gives support to the opinion that the 
stories had been committed to writing, and had existed as a 
collection long before the author of our book of Judges ex- 
cerpted and modified them. 

The so-called Deuteronomic view of Bible history (which 
might rather be called the ¢heologic, or, seeing that it pervades 
all parts of the Pentateuch, the Mosaic view) is said to prevail 
in the framework or setting of the stories, while absent in 
the stories themselves. Whether this difference, or the 
alleged diversity of style and language between the same 
component parts does really exist to an extent that justifies 
the above conclusions is a matter of definition and argument. 
But when the writer argues that the stories cannot have been 
written by the Deuteronomic author of the framework because 
in the former we find facts related of the judges which ‘ must 
have been offensive to the author,’ such as Gideon’s setting 
up the ephod, and the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, we 
have one more instance of utterly subjective and biassed, not 
to say self-conflicting, criticism ; for is it not a fact that the 
author of Kings, whose mode of writing history is asserted 
throughout this argument to be thoroughly Deuteronomic, 
repeatedly relates of his favourites (as do other of the Bible 
historians) matters not creditable, and which are severely 
condemned by himself, just as the setting up of Gideon’s 
ephod is followed by the most emphatic condemnation by 
the author of Judges 8°7? (Cf. 1 Kings 15!8, 224%; 2 Kings 
14 °4, 15537, 7847) 

Of course this verse in Judges is an obstinate witness 
against the whole theory of Deuteronomic tendency, and is 
therefore declared to be a gloss added by the Deuteronomic 
author (233). 

If we examine the passage we find four verses devoted to 
the subject, Judges 8 **". Dr. Moore regards the ephod asa 
famous trophy of the victory over Midian, which Gideon, 
having manufactured it out of the rings captured from 
the Midianites, set up at Ophrah. This he thinks may very 
well have been narrated in J. But the close of. v, 27, ‘all 
Israel went thither a whoring after it, which thing became a 
snare unto Gideon and to his house,’ expresses, he says, ‘a 
very different feeling toward it; the thought and the 

BB2 
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language betray a later writer ; the older narrative spoke of 
the ephod without a suspicion of disapproval.’ 

Now, without pausing to say that if there had been, within 
the compass of four verses, two distinct notes of disapproval 
of Gideon’s conduct, Dr. Moore would have said they were 
both glosses, we ask where is the ‘very different feeling’ 
expressed in these few verses. In v. 27 the ephod is spoken 
of with disapproval, as Dr. Moore admits, but in the preceding 
verses neither approva! nor disapproval isexpressed. Where, 
then, is the different point of view? Supposing that the 
ephod was a harmless trophy of victory, and as such had 
been mentioned with approval by the author, it would yet 
have been quite appropriate for him to say that by-and-by 
it developed into an objectionable cult. 

But there remains the witness of language which, it is said, 
‘betrays a later writer’: 2 ', ‘they went a whoring after other 
gods,’ and 25, ‘they shall be for a snare’ which occur in the 
introduction, are adduced as proofs that these expressions, 
when they occur in the stories proper, are foreign to them 
and must be excised as ‘later accretions.’ What a veritably 
vicious circle! 

But further, these two expressions occur in one and the 
same chapter, not in Deuteronomy, but, in exactly the same 
connexion as they do in Judges, in Exodus 34 '* '® '6, which 
is supposed to be of the same age (J E), as the main book of 
Judges from which 2°-16 is excerpt ; while the expression 
‘it will be to you for a snare’ occurs first in Exodus 23 *, of 
which chapter Exodus 34 is the modified repetition, both of 
them being the sources for like expressions in Joshua, Judges 
and other books. Why, then, should Judges 22 '” * betray by 
its Janguage \ater age. 

Thus far we have found in a crucial instance that a proof 
put forward by Prefessor Moore is devoid of force, and is one 
of the many cases of arguing in a circle which is characteristic 
of the higher criticism.' 

Dr. Moore holds that one of the older books of Judges 
has already a setting of theocratic character in which the 
writer judged the success or reverse of Israel by its faithful- 
ness or unfaithfulness to its God in the manner of Hosea and 
his simile of conjugal relations, and tells us that the difference 
between the views and phraseology of the authors of the first 
and second books of Judges are only slight ‘though unmis- 
takeable’ : we confess, however, that when we find that what 
is adduced as solid foundation is hollow, we approach with 


1 See Lex Mosaica, passim. 
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little confidence other evidence of subversive tendency, how- 
ever plausibly presented. And we are strengthened in this 
reserve, in the face of the ‘ convincing proofs’ and ‘ decisive 
results’ of the higher criticism, by the internecine warfare of 
their own witnesses. The long lists of linguistic and prag- 
matic evidence of component parts and redactors that were 
met with in the handbooks of the new criticism in its formative 
process have marvellously dwindled, and the pressure of truth, 
together with more exact scholarship, is ever compelling the new 
school to deny force to what was recently ‘conclusive proof.’ 

It would fill a volume to enumerate the instances in which 
the new critics negative the results at which their colleagues, 
on linguistic or other grounds, have arrived. Our business 
now is with the book of Judges and its most recent exponent ; 
and a. few instances will suffice. We have already spoken 
of the theory ‘which is recognized by most recent critics’ ! 
and supported by Dr. Moore (it having been already enun- 
ciated by Wellhausen and elaborated by Stade, Meyer, and 
Budde), that a more minute examination of the introduction 
and setting of 2°-16*' reveals them to be of a composite 
character, and shows an earlier redaction ; especially 2 °3 ®, 
6''°, 10%'6, In the critical note to the last quotation (276), 
Professor Moore refers to Stade and Budde, but adds that 
‘Kuenen and Kittel, on the contrary, discover no traces of E,’ 
but what Stade ascribed to E?, Kuenen ‘attributes to D, 
Kittel to Ri, the rest to R*’ ; the latter apparently not recog- 
nizing a twofold authorship, but glosses or interpolations. 
The sources of chapter 9 are assigned by some to J, by 
others to E. The same divergence of opinion prevails as to 
2 ®-3%; and we can only refer the reader to pp. 63-64, if he 
requires an object lesson in the mode of referring a connected 
chapter to its ‘sources.’ The final clause will furnish an 
ample specimen of ‘latest results’: ‘ The list of nations, 3 §, is 
thought by these scholars to be derived from the same source 
(j), but this seems to me less probable ; 2 ***, 3? appear to me 
to refer backward to ch. I, and neither to admit nor require 
after them a list like 3%. This list, which corresponds to 
Josh. 13?" rather than to Jud. 1, together with 3'* I am 
inclined to attribute to E, whose narrative would then run: 
2 221; 3 lad4 > 356 bear the stamp of Rje rather than E, and 
may have as their basis a text of J ; 2° 3 '** are redactional, 
though perhaps not by the same hand.’ A further comparison 
of the analysis of this section by Meyer and Dr. Moore shows 
how hopeless is all this internecine assortment. 

1 Introd. p. 20. 
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When we ask why the new critics with such decisive tone 
declare these and other passages as composite, we are told 
that two irreconcilable views are to be found in them side by 
side, views of which the one approaches the mode of represen- 
tation in certain parts of the Pentateuch and elsewhere, and 
is ascribed to the ninth century or earlier (J), while the other 
presents later and theocratic views (E). These are continu- 
ally represented to us as mutually opposed, so that passages in 
which they both occur cannot be written by the same hand. 
If the new critics would merely find in such passages two 
different aspects of the same point, differing from but not ex- 
clusive of one another, there would be some chance of a re- 
conciliation. But it is impossible to follow their scheme, so 
long as their processes of disintegration relegate one third of 
the Pentateuch to the times of the earlier kings, another to 
near the end of the kingdom, and another to the Exile. The 
difficulties created far exceed the difficulties that are re- 
moved. 

It is just this inappreciation of necessary diversity of nar- 
ration arising from difference in the point of view which mis- 
guides Dr. Moore in his treatment of the two accounts of the 
invasion. He represents the account given in Judges I as 
‘entirely different from that given in the Book of Joshua, and 
of vastly greater historical value.’ The salient points of con- 
tradiction, which he thinks he discerns are : 

(1) Joshua represents the attack of a united Israel; 
Judges views the tribal invasion as fitful, sporadic, isolated. 

(2) Joshua views the result as decisive and complete; 
Judges regards it as indecisive and partial. And Dr. Moore's 
appraisement of the two accounts is that ‘the whole political 
and religious history of these centuries would be unintelligible 
if we were to imagine it as beginning with such a conquest of 
Canaan as is narrated in the Book of Joshua. The Song of 
Deborah alone is sufficient to prove this representation altogether 
Jalse. 

We italicize the last words, for we remember that they 
are ‘designed for clergymen’ who have solemnly declared 
that they ‘unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament.’ 

But are the representations of the respective authors of 
Joshua and Judges contradictory ? Are not variety and diver- 
sity of narration natural, nay inevitable, when the scope of 
one writer is a successful campaign of conquest by which a 
whole land is for a time held in iron grip, while that of 
another is a subsequent period in which this hold is confined 
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to the regions where troops and government are retained? It 
is admitted that the authors of Joshua and Judges are not the 
same person, and that in the first two chapters of Judges the 
campaign and the sequel are compressed within small compass, 
the aim of the writer being to present such a picture of the 
mixed state of the population as might serve for a basis for 
the whole of the book. And as for the second alleged con- 
tradiction between the unity of tribal action (Joshua) and 
individual tribal action (Judges), far too much is made of this 
supposed separate action. The author repeatedly insinuates 
this idea throughout the book (pp. 7, Io, II, III, 112 and 
Intr. pp. 33, 36), and with an object which Wellhausen shall 
reveal. We read (Prolegomena, 234): ‘The unity of Israel is 
the presupposition upon which rests the theocratic relation, 
the reciprocal attitude between Israel and Jehovah, whereby 
according to the scheme the course of the history is solely 
conditioned. In the genuine tradition the presupposition 
disappears.’ 

Yet the very opening words of Judges—‘ The Israelites in- 
quired of Jehovah, Who shall go up for us,’ &c.—unmistakably 
point to Israel’s unity ; and the lyric poem of Deborah, which 
is Dr. Moore’s ne plus ultra of historicity, has no meaning 
at all if it does not teach, in the censure of some of the laggard 
tribes, the lesson of all history, that the actual falls short of 
the ideal. Again, what meaning can be attached to the action 
of the Levite in dividing the body of his concubine into twelve 
pieces, save his conviction that the honour of one tribe in- 
volved the honour of them all ? 

Again, how trivial is the objection that Joshua distributes 
the whole country, as if it were all conquered, among the 
tribes. This he regards as a late fond conceit of D, and 
contrary to fact. Does he not see that Joshua, while assign- 
ing the land, actually held it strategically, but only thus, for 
he bids the tribes go and ¢ake their portions by the sword ? 
Josh. 23, and 17 °—'*, 

The Professor ridicules the rehabilitative powers of the 
Canaanites ; but have we not a plain proof of it in the fact 
that Hazor in the Lebanon, which we read that Joshua 
burnt, slew its king and subjugated its territory—a report 
so vivid and pointed that its truth is not doubted—yet re- 
appears in the next generation or soon after as a powerful 
centre of the Canaanite population in the North. 

Of difficulties arising chiefly out of self-created theories 
subversive of the plain teaching of the book, the following 
is a fair example. Shamgar’s exploit is said to be an in- 
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sertion not only later than D, but even than the editor 
who introduced the minor judges and found them a place 
in the chronology. The conclusive proof adduced is the 
circumstance that he is not included in the chronological 
system of the book which is of a later hand, and that 
chapter 4' (D) ignores Shamgar as a separate judge but 
connects Israel’s next great disaster with Ehud’s death. 
Moreover, inthe Song of Deborah, Shamgar, though an his- 
torical person, recalls a time of depression and persecution. 
But so does the name of Jael, who is coupled with him, 
5°; yet Jael was a mighty factor in the retrievement of 
Israel’s fallen fortunes; so then surely the collocation of 
their names is a presumption that Shamgar effected a 
somewhat: similar deliverance, though perhaps elsewhere. 
There is nothing improbable in the supposition of an inva- 
sion of the Philistines from the South-West into Dan and 
Ephraim in the time of Deborah and a repulsion of the 
same by the hand of Shamgar, without such a passing op- 
pression being recorded; and therefore when Dr. Moore 
and others speak of a fiction created to make Shamgar a 
hero, and this again for the purpose of making up, accor- 
ding to one of several conflicting accounts, the number of 
twelve judges, a number of which the book gives no hint, they 
are simply crowning an edifice built of stories of sand. 
Another instance of unnecessary accentuation of difficulties 
is the setting the narrative of the conquest of Jerusalem 
(Judges 1°) against 17. In war the situations are change- 
able. The citadel, the town, the surrounding district, parts of 
the same place, may be held now by besieger, now by besieged. 
That a burnt town may speedily be rebuilt we have already 
had an example in the case of Hazor. There is no con- 
tradiction in the ascription of the expulsion of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in chapter 1* to Judah, in 17! to Benjamin, 
seeing that the boundary of the two tribes ran through Jebus, 
Indeed, according to old Jewish tradition, Mount Moriah 
was in both tribes.! 

A curious example of accommodation may be found on 
p- 53. We read that ‘the Amorites’ in E and D are a com- 
prehensive name for the pre-Israelite peoples of Palestine, 
and that the author (J) from whom this notice is derived 
probably wrote Canaanites. Ina note (54) we are told that 
for Amorites we must read Edomites, because it interferes 
with evidences of unity of origin of 1°4/ and the rest of the 
chapters. He supports his contention by the authority (55) 


1 Cf. Targum of Onkelos on Gen. 49%’. 
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of certain recensions of Greek versions. It is to be regretted 
that these are not indicated, but the passage is obscure, and 
we are not yet certain enough of the homes of the various 
branches of the then Emorite population to emendate the 
text in either v. 34 or 35. 

As an example of contradiction of evidence, notably of his 
own, are Dr. Moore’s strictures upon Jephthah’s vow. On 
p. 299 he observes: ‘The language is inapplicable to an 
animal, and a vow to offer the first sheep or goat that he 
comes across—not to mention the possibility of an unclean 
animal—is trivial to absurdity.’ If we turn over five pages 
we find him adducing an instance or two of the very thing 
that has been laughed out of court as absurd—‘vovit se 
sacrificaturum Neptuno de ve que ei primo occurrisset,’ &c. 
(304). Again, he tells us (299), ‘that a human victim is 
intended is, in fact, as plain as words can make it.’ Not at 
all; xxyvn in itself may apply to anything: indeed, Dr. 
Moore (300) admits that the cognate subject seems to 
emphasize the universality of the promise ‘ whoever and what- 
ever it may be’; that 'p>xy: is only found of persons is 
simply accidental. (Cf. other verbs of motion with neipd 
Jud. 14° of a lion, Gen. 15'° ‘piece against piece.’) In 
country life animals may be expected to issue from a farm 

ate. 

: Note, too, the strong dzas of the writer, e.g. in disallowing 
the genuineness of Jephthah’s message. Dr. Moore fails to 
see that it is just the finely diplomatic point of Jephthah’s 
message to ignore Ammon, as having nothing to do with the 
territory. In away it has, inasmuch as Ammon and Moab 
were probably intimately connected as two parts, one nomadic 
the other settled, of the same nation ; but it is just Jephthah’s 
policy to exclude Ammon from any claim on the territory. In 
the face of that close connexion—recognized, apparently, by Dr. 
Moore, for he admits the possibility of Chemosh having been 
worshipped by Ammon as well as Moab (295)—all difficulty 
seems to vanish. But it may be noted that Heshbon, which is 
the metropolis of the territory that is claimed, represents also 
Ammon (probably that part of the Ammonites that lay on the 
outskirts of Northern Moab). See Jerem. 49, cf. 48°. And 
since the Ammonite king claims Heshbon, and it probably 
contained a temple to Chemosh, Jephthah would be justified 
in treating him as a worshipper of Chemosh. 

In Jud. 11 ” a difficulty is created through a misappre- 
hension. Dr. Moore finds (298) that ‘it is not possible to 
form any satisfactory notion of these movements (of Jephthah) 
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or of their object’ Then he says (300) yy 2 52y is an 
anomalous expression. Yes, when the goal is personal, which 
does not apply here. ‘Sons of Ammon’ is a very common 
name for that nation, and names of nations are constantly, 
as here, used for their territories. So especially Zeph. 2°; 
Ezek, 25 *°, 10. 

Dr. Moore (Intr. 50) speaks of the zugeniously perverse 
exegesis of Professor Cassel. But where has the latter proposed 
an exegesis of this character comparable to that of Professor 
Moore on p. 449, where to effect a dissection of documents 
he reads his own thought into words in order to create differ- 
ences of representation with all their consequences. We have 
in Judges 21 *” two references to the virtual destruction 
of the tribe of Benjamin. Dr. Moore is seeking to prove 
that verse 15 is ‘entirely in the spirit of a primitive time’ 
while the former verse ‘ 21* shows in every trait the hand of 
the post-exilic author, and is plainly patterned after Nu. 31 
in a tertiary stratum of P.’ We present the two verses as in 
the A.V. in parallel columns for the benefit of the ordinary 
reader. 


*3. And said, O Lord God of ‘15. And the people repented 
Israel, why is this come to pass them for Benjamin, because that 
in Israel, that there should beto- the Lord had made a breach in 
day one tribe lacking in Israel?’ the tribes of Israel.’ 


What is Dr. Moore’s comment on verse 15 (449 m)? 
‘ This natural motive is no longer understood by the author 
of v. 3, to whom the cause of grief appears to be that one tribe 
is lacking of the sacred number twelve.’ Now if we turn to 
the Hebrew of v. 3, we find that the words ‘one tribe’ are 
placed at the end, in order to emphasize the enormity of a 
whole tribe being wanting in Israel. The sentiment of the 
‘sacred number’ is just that violent exegesis at which Dr. 
Moore shudders when others are guilty of it (Intr. 6). And, 
pace Dr. Moore, the mention of the ‘breach in the tribes’ of 
Israel expresses exactly the same idea, viz. that of these 
tribes one is wanting. And the repetition of the same 
sentiment in vv. 3, 6, 15, 17 is only another instance, not of 
‘bungling of the author ’ or ‘glosses by later hands’ (445), 
but of the style of the book which is noticeable throughout, and 
responsible for the repetitions which are ascribed to difference 
of authorship. 

The space at our disposal precludes further examination. 
But one point of especial interest to clergymen, for whose use 
the book is partly designed, is this: if Dr. Moore has rightly 
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interpreted the ‘ Book of Judges,’ one of the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament, how can ordained clergymen of the 
Church of England ‘ unfeignedly believe’ it? (Prayer Book, 
Ordering of Deacons). If it be argued that divine truth can 
be taught, and its doctrines and holy lessons enforced, from a 
narrative that is fictitious, zat does not meet the case in 
point, for in this volume of Dr. Moore, while he is at con- 
siderable pains to point out that there zs an historical basis for 
most of the old stories, he regards the lessons enforced as not 
at all part of the original book, but a ‘ Deuteronomic con- 
ception of the history,’ one of the ‘set formulas,’ an author 
‘whose hand is probably to be recognized in certain notes of 
exaggeration, a writer of ‘emptiness’ (cf 72, 84,177). There 
is not a chapter in the book which is left unchallenged, with 
perhaps, the exception of the Song of Deborah. The exqui- 
sitely natural stories of the judges are torn to ribbons. 
Othniel’s deliverance is a ‘typical exemplification of a theory’ 
(Intr. 35). ‘The results of Ehud’s deed seem to be 
exaggerated ’ (104) ; ‘Shamgar appears too early’ (105) ; ‘The 
introduction of Shamgar was an afterthought’ (106) ; 
‘Whether he is the original hero of the story may be doubted’ ; 
indeed, under circumstances ‘ the question will arise whether 
Shamgar was an original hero at all’ (143). As to the Deborah- 
Barak story, ‘two narratives have been superficially harmon- 
ized (109). Jael was not the wife of Heber, and Heber’s wife 
had nothing to do with Sisera: possibly both killed somebody 
(123). Jephthah ‘may be historical even in the presence of “the 
primitive mythical element” in the story of his daughter’ 
(305). The minor judges were ‘introduced into the book by 
a hand later than D,’ while Samson’s adventures have little 
or no relation to the purport of the book,’ and ‘ seem to in- 
vite a mythical explanation’; yet, owing to the tender 
mercies of Hitzig, Roskoff, Baur, Kittel, and Baethgen, we 
may rejoice that ‘the historical character of the adventures of 
Samson may be given up without denying the possibility, or 
even probability, that the legend, which is very old, has its 
roots in the earth, not in the sky * (365). 

Were Dr. Moore entrusted with the criticism and exegesis 
of other books of the Bible, we can judge from between the 
lines how he would deal with Genesis (42), Exodus (131), 
Joshua (6, 7, 9, 95), 1 Sam. (20, 145), and, oh! the poor 
Chronicler! What is left to us? We have a volume in the 
Book of Judges sacredly entrusted to, and preserved by, the 
Jewish nation for far more than two thousand years on any 
theory, telling us of judges whom ‘God gave’ to the people - 
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(Acts 13). Are we now to believe that the one book which 
tells of them is the work of incompetent redactors who 
misunderstood their authorities, and who, intentionally or 
unintentionally, perverted them, for we remember that the 
book as we have it is said to be simply that of the latest 
redactor ; or are we still to believe it to be a part of the 
Word of God? 

We desire to say nothing that is unkind of Professor Moore, 
whose scholarship and diligence are apparent throughout, and 
to whom we are indebted for carefully identifying topography, 
and who intersperses his work with suggestions of great 
interest (15, 47, 79,215, 217, 480, &c.), enriches our current 
vocabulary with such terms as sept, metic, placates, cadaster, 
epinikian, rifacimento, but, more than all, has done real service 
by collating systematically old Versions and especially MSS. 
of the Septuagint, in the latter distinguishing two strata of 
Version represented by Codices A and B respectively, leaving 
with us a conviction that an investigation of the origin, 
character, locale and spread of this divergence would be 
attended with valuable results for the history of the Sep- 
tuagint. 


ArT. VI—THE SOMERSET CARTHUSIANS. 


A History of the Somerset Carthusians. By E, MARGARET 
THOMPSON. (London, 1895.) 


THE history of Monasticism in Western Europe has a special 
interest not merely from the hold which it obtained on the 
minds of the Celtic and Teutonic converts of Gaul, Britain, 
and Ireland, but also on account of the developments in moral 
austerity which from time to time, and within the fold of the 
Church, gave rise to new orders of religious men and women. 
It was natural, also, that the founders of these new orders, 
men of great moral influence as they must have been, would 
lay especial stress on those features of their rules which 
marked them out from amid that vast host of the monastic 
profession which had already gained and enjoyed the recog- 
nition of Christendom. Further research, however, tends 
more and more to prove that many new features were, after 
all, only revivals, and bids us look for the reason for them 
in a more extended inquiry into the history of their founders. 
The local varieties of Benedictinism which in time brought 
about its decadence, and called for the efforts of the saint of 
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Aniane to galvanize the system into new life, were, it is more 
than probable, due to other and earlier and exotic forms of 
devotion which had edified the simple minds of earnest and 
isolated converts. Ancient Gaul, with its many races, each of 
which must have turned in sympathy to far distant lands and 
widely scattered nations, offers to the student of ecclesiastical 
history problems on religious life and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which he can find in no other country, and from which 
he can gain information of the deepest and most satisfying 
interest. It was here that both regulars and seculars stereo- 
typed their systems and developed into the recognized orders 
of Medizval Christendom. It was Gaul which gave birth to 
the later Benedictinism and the Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine. Hence sprang among the clergy the system of St. 
Chrodegang and among the religious the orders of Cluny, 
Citeaux, and Chartreuse. And the same fertility clings to 
the soil even to the end of the seventeenth century. What, 
then, was the reason for this productiveness, and why do we 
find it especially here? The answer, as far as the question 
can be answered at all, will probably be found in the tradi- 
tions of its ancient people rather than in the natural talents 
of the nation itself. It was not a nation strictly speaking, 
but was a people made up of many races. In Gaul, also, 
monasticism grew with its earliest growth in Italy. Both 
countries acquired it from the East, and assimilated from the 
systems of the Desert so much as was suitable to their soil, 
But the fate of monasticism in Italy differed from that in 
Gaul. Gaul gained new life from the attractive zeal and 
fervour of the Celt, and Italy enjoyed the first fruits of the 
organizing genius of the Roman noble, and so, while we look for 
and mark in the latter the spirit of uniformity, we cannot but 
notice in the former the attraction of variety. In the system, 
therefore, of monastic zeal which is attached to the name of 
St. Bruno we are not surprised to find variety, nor are we 
prepared to ascribe to it any great originality. Nothing was 
further from his mind. He. looked: back to the past and 
gathered from that methods suited to hisaim. The Carthusian 
system, therefore, while it differed from the great systems 
that were to be found in Gaul, at Cluny, and Citeaux, did 
not claim originality ; but, on the contrary, incorporated into 
the Benedictine system many elements of earlier monasticism. 
The cell system at Carthusia was very like that which had 
been at Lexovium. There was the discipline of St. Benedict 
and the isolation of an eremite. Yet St. Bruno neyer pro- 
fessed to have been the founder of a new monastic system. 
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He claimed for his method that it was a revival of the rule of 
St. Benedict, and if this was so then it is evident that the 
system of St. Benedict, as it prevailed in Gaul and among 
the Franks, had incorporated into itself features that were 
distinctly foreign. The cell system of St. Bruno was a pro- 
minent feature at Lexovium, Bangor, and Iona, but not at 
Monte Cassino, and therefore the claim of St. Bruno suggests 
an interesting question as to the local customs and traditions 
of the Benedictine monks. And the same question is 
suggested in reference to the relationship between the 
Chartreuse and the bishops of Grenoble. The close religious 
intimacy between Bruno and Hugh of Grenoble was continued 
until the time of Fulco, Archbishop of Lyons, 1140, who 
granted to the priory the power of discipline over the monks, 
For sixty years previously the bishops of Grenoble had been 
wont to enter the house and correct the abuses they might 
have discovered. There is therefore no Rule of the Car- 
thusians, as there was of St. Benedict, or even as we find in 
the ‘ Carta charitatis’ of the Cistercians. Not till the time of 
the fifth prior, Guigo I., and then only at the request of the 
second Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, were the customs of Bruno 
recorded for the guidance of the monks. Guigo became 
prior 1110, and he addresses his statement to Bernard, prior 
of Porta, Humbert, prior of St. Sulpice, and Milo, prior of 
Majoreve. ‘Consuetudines, however, that were binding as 
law on those with whom the memory of their founder was a 
living influence become the ‘ statuta’ for subsequent priories 
and generations of monks. These ‘consuetudines’ consist of 
eighty ‘ capitula,’ concerning the life and occupations of the 
monks and fratres conversi, and it is from this code we must 
draw our inferences concerning the two Somerset houses 
whose history is recorded in the book before us. Subsequent 
compilations of the customs of the order afford us evidence 
of a gradual divergence from the ancient simplicity of the 
original. In 1258 there was a second compilation of the 
consuetudines, issued under the sanction of a general chapter 
and of the prior Bernard de la Tour. These were regarded 
afterwards as a mere reproduction of the earlier code, and are 
referred to in the statutes of 1509 as the ancient statutes. In 
them we find, in addition to the monks and fratres, seven 
other members of the house under the title of redditi, of whom 
Dom Innocent Masson, prior in 1683 of Chartreuse, says : ‘ on 
ne scait pas quel etoit leur emploi qui est suffisament designé 
dans cette bulle’ The compilation which was afterwards 
generally acknowledged as the second was that issued in 
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1368 under the sanction of Prior William Rainaldi of Char- 
treuse. Here the redditi are again referred to. Clerici redditi, 
two or three for each house, are allowed, and they are called 
also prebendarii. The third compilation was that sanctioned 
in 1509 by Francis, prior of Majoreve. In 1578, after a 
careful investigation which had lasted for six years, a final 
compilation was made of all the ancient statutes and customs 
of the order, under the three heads of the Divine Office, the 
Rule of the Monks, and the Lives of the Conversi. In the 
reign of Louis XIV. objections were made in France that the 
Order had diverged considerably from its ancient rules, and 
in 1693 the prior of Chartreuse, Dom Innocent Masson, in 
answer to these criticisms, wrote his Ezplication de quelques 
endroits des anciens statuts de l’Ordre des Chartreux. This 
explanation, however, tends rather to show how possible it was 
for the monks still to keep the ancient rules than to answer 
the objection that they had practically lost sight of it. Now, 
unfortunately, no plan of either of these two Somerset houses 
remains, and we are left a great deal to conjecture concerning 
the features of these priories. Miss Thompson, in her descrip- 
tion of these houses, follows Dom Victor Doreau and Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks in the account they give of the London 
Charterhouse in their two works, Henry VIII et les Martyrs de 
la Chartreuse de Londres and the London Charterhouse. We 
hope to show, however, that this description, accurate as it may 
be of foreign Carthusian houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, is not applicable to the two foundations in Somerset. 
Indeed, a comparison of the ground plan given us in these 
two works affords us ample proof of the conjectural character 
of the description. But, in the meantime, let us endeavour 
to discover from the Consuetudines of Guigo what the Char- 
treuse was in the first half of the twelfth century. Guigo! 
had hesitated to write out the customs of the house, because 
all they had been wont to observe was to be found laid 
down and explained in the letters of St. Jerome and the 
Rule of St. Benedict. The society, however, was growing, 
and since he desired uniformity in the priories that were being 
formed elsewhere, he states simply and definitely the method 
of life which St. Bruno had recommended. The houses were 
never large, and when numbers created overcrowding new 
priories were formed. The idea so often found in early 
hagiology, as in the case of St. Columba and his twelve 
companions, of the saint and his twelve disciples, was always 
kept in prominence. A house should consist of a prior and 


1 Cf. ‘Consuetudines Guigonis,’ Migne, Pat. Zaz. clii. and cliii. 
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twelve monks (cap. Ixxviii. 1), That was the outside limit, 
and was the settled number ‘if God should send so many,’ 
Attached to these were the ‘fratres conversi,’ of which there 
were to be sixteen, but as in process of time some of these 
grew old and too feeble to work, then others were admitted to 
make up for this loss of labour, and the number would be 
continually rising and falling. It was not long, therefore, 
before the numbers who demanded admission to Carthusia 
made additional houses a necessity, and within the ‘ eremus’ of 
the settlement there were three houses—Chartreuse, Choirery, 
and Chalaise. And this is an important feature in these 
primitive settlements. It was Bruno’s intention that each 
house should be self-supporting, and therefore it followed 
that the number of the monks and brethren should always be 
kept within the resources of the ‘eremus’ which surrounded the 
the house. This condition is clearly stated in chap. Ixxix., 
and the Bollandist Fathers, commenting on it, point out 
that at the Chartreuse there were, when they wrote, forty- 
five monks in the three houses, that at the Domus Parisiensis 
there were forty monks, that twenty priories contained on an 
average thirty monks each, and that the other houses con- 
tained about twelve monks and a prior each. When all the 
monks and lay brethren were distributed equally among the 
priories there were about twelve monks and nine laymen for 
each house. This decline of the ‘ fratres conversi’ shows us 
clearly that, while the statute in reference to the size of the 
priory was observed, the reason for the limitation in size was 
not observed. Later endowments provided the monks with 
means of sustenance, and enabled them to regard their 
‘eremus’ in adifferent light. The ‘eremus’ had been a necessity, 
but it afterwards became a sentiment. Placed away from the 
haunts of men, amid the wildness of nature, in absolute pos- 
session of some barren soil, they sought to procure from the 
earth by dint of the hard labour of the lay brethren a scanty 
means of livelihood. The monks themselves, in the silence 
and solitude of their cells, devoted their lives to prayer and 
literary work. Thus was it at the beginning, and after this 
fashion the two Somerset houses had been founded. They 
were to settle in a desert land, where they would not be dis- 
turbed by the affairs of the world, and where they could till 
their land without fear of outside interference. In such 
a place they might found their priory. Here they 
built their small church and a cloister, round which 
were the cells of the monks and a refectory where on 
Sundays and occasional festivals the monks in silence ate 
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their food. Everything was of the simplest character. No- 
thing but the deepest spiritual yearnings could induce men to 
join them. And by the side of this settlement of monks 
there was a colony of lay brethren, ‘fratres conversi,’ who 
tilled the land which supported the monks. They, too, had 
their chapel, refectory, and dormitory, and it was through 
them that the monks were supposed to communicate with the 
outside world. The government of the house under the prior 
was for the monks in the hands of an obedientiary, called the 
‘coquinarius, and of the lower house in those of the procurator, 
a monk deputed for the work by the prior. No outward 
distinction was made between the prior and his fellow monks. 
They dressed alike, they lived alike, and, while he might send 
forth a brother monk, he himself was forbidden to go beyond 
the ‘eremus.’ In later years, however, it is clear that this last 
rule was relaxed so far as to allow the prior to attend the 
general chapter of the order. And throughout the house a 
terrible silence prevailed. No one might speak to his neigh- 
bour. Each one lived alone in his cell. Most of the daily 
offices he said by himself. On Saturday afternoon, gathered 
in the cloister, they made their weekly confession to the prior. 
On Sunday afternoon their silence’ was relaxed, but only ‘de 
utilibus loqui.’ None but monks were to be admitted into 
the buildings of the monks, and when the religious of other 
professions should chance to be staying in the house the 
Carthusian could speak with him in the cloister if the prior 
gave the stranger permission. Should anyone approach the 
cell of a monk and accost him in his solitude, he was only to 
signify his answer and not to utter it, and should the visitor 
be importunate the monk might speak, but only to order him 
off to the ‘ coquinarius. In the cells the life would not have 
been so terrible had it not been for the silence in the cloister 
and refectory. Prayer and meditation could be interspersed 
with profitable reading and writing. Ample provision was 
made for the suitable occupation of the monks, and their cells, 
though bare of all ornament and luxury, would not be unlike 
the rooms of some poor students at a university. The Lider de 
quadripertito exercitio celle,’ which the second Guigo, Prior of 
Chartreuse, addressed to Bovo, Prior of Witham, in 1186, shows 
us how profitable this life might have been. The study of 
Holy Scripture, as well as the copying of the Scriptures, is 
especially enforced. In the thirty-eighth chapter he refers to 
the special need that some have for manual work. Such an 


1 Migne, Pat, Lat, vol, cliii. 
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occupation he vate as the fourth ‘sound of the stream that 
issued from Eden. He calls it ‘ utile et fructuosum manuum 
opus,’ and goes on: 

‘et si haec ita stare possunt, et si forte non possunt quocunque modo 
rectius et congruentius intelligenda sunt, hoc quidem scire debes, tu 
qui habitator cellze es, quod valde tibi pluribus de causis necessarium, 
ut operi manuum horis et temporibus constitutis, prout licet dicet [sic} 
et expedit, insistas. Nam fastidium tollit, oblectamentum parit, confert 
utilitatem magnam, et otiositatem, qu inimica est anime, sibi pre- 
valere non sinit.’ 


And further on in the same chapter he says: 


‘Hoc autem esse debet specialiter opus tuum ut libris scribendis 
operam diligenter impendas. Hoc siquidem speciale esse debet opus 
Carthusiensium inclusorum.’ 


The writer then refers to the Consuetudines, where we find 
not merely that ample opportunity was given for the monk to 
study and to copy the Scriptures, but that such occupations 
were regarded as his natural work. The twenty-eighth 
chapter of these ‘ statuta’ is entitled ‘De utensilibus cellx.’ The 
monk is provided with sufficient clothes for day and night, 
and coverings for his bed, with needles and thread to mend 
them, with simple apparatus for cooking, a few pots, pans, 
jugs, and a salt-cellar, a washing basin, firing, and flints to 
strike a light, and then the ordinance proceeds : 


‘Ad scribendum vero, scriptorium, pennas, cretam, pumices duas, 
cornua duo, scalpellum unum ad radenda pergamena, novaculas sive 
rasoria duo, punctorium unum, subulam unam, plumbum, regulam, 
postem ad regulandum, tabulas, graphium. Quod si frater alterius 
artis fuerit (quod apud nos raro valde contigit, omnes enim pene quos 
suscipimus, si fieri potest, scribere docemus), habebit artis suze 
instrumenta convenientia. Adhuc etiam libros ad legendum de 
armario accipit duos, quibus omnem diligentiam curamque prebere 
pee ne fumo, ne pulvere, vel alia qualibet sorde maculentur. 
Libros quippe tanquam sempiternum animarum nostrarum cibum 
cautissime custodiri, et studiosissime volumus fieri, ut, quia ore non 
possumus, Dei verbum manibus preedicemus.’ 


And so, since they were not allowed out of their cells except 
for the church or cloister meeting, on Sunday afternoon they 
were to provide themselves from the stores, over which the 
‘coquinarius’ presided, the necessary books and materials 
for the labours of the week : 

‘post nonam in claustrum convenimus, de utilibus locuturi. In hoc 
spatio incaustum, pergamenum, pennas, cretam, libros seu legendos 
seu transcribendos a sacrista; a coquinario vero legumina, sal et 
czetera hujusmodi poscimus et accipimus’ (cap. vii. 9). 
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Yet the life was hard, and the custom stated in Chap- 
ter XVII., ‘De infirmo qui mittitur ad inferiorem domum,’ 
affords evidence of occasional failure. The ‘inferior domus’ 
was the house of the ‘fratres conversi, and thither a monk 
might be sent by the prior for four reasons: first, ‘magna 
quadam et pene inevitabili necessitate’ ; secondly, ‘ ad impor- 
tabile tedium relevandum’; thirdly, ‘ad periculosam tenta- 
tionem sedandam’; and fourthly, ‘ad genus aliquod morbi 
gravissimi mitigandum.’ But if he goes there, he is not to 
interfere or be curious about the affairs of the lower house, 
nor is he to talk with strangers or to speak to the‘ conversi’ as 
they chance to pass by him. 

When guests arrive at the gate of the lower house the pro- 
curator is to take the part of the prior and receive them, and if 
they are religious to sup with them, and he is to conduct those 
who are of higher dignity to the prior himself. And at first 
the Carthusians were very strict in regard to the reception of 
guests. Their hospitality was to be such that only necessity 
would induce travellers to desire it. There was no stabling 
for the horses of the strangers, and they were only to be 
offered such food as the monks themselves were wont to eat, 
and thus they might realise the austere character of the Car- 
thusian life. ‘Consideret, says Guigo, cap. xix., of the reli- 
gious guest, ‘quam arcta, quam dura, quam pene sterili ma- 
neamus in eremo et quod nihil, hoc est nullas possessiones, 
nullosque reditus, extra possideamus.’ After a time, however, 
it was found necessary to build a hospice beyond the bridge 
at Carthusia, and, since this hospitality increased, a relaxation 
of these rules became necessary to provide for the expenses 
of these poor guests. The original rule is to be found in 
cap. xli. of the Consuetudines. 


‘Nulla extra eremum possideantur,’ was the custom of St. Bruno. 
‘Cupiditatis occasiones nobis et nostris posteris, quantum Deo 
juvante possumus, przecidentes, preesentis scripti sanctione statuimus, 
quatenus loci hujus habitatores, extra suze terminos eremi_ nihil 
omnino possideant, id est non agros, non vineas, non hortos, non 


ecclesias, non ccemeteria, non oblationes, non decimas et queecumque 
hujusmodi.’ 


We have dwelt somewhat at length on these early Consue- 
tudines because they afford us the best indication as to what 
the two Somerset houses were like. Two small foundations 
in lonely places, they differed very essentially from the later 
foundations in England. They were far from the haunts of 
men, and Witham at least would conform to the ancient 
customs of the mother house. Miss Thompson has told us 
cc2 
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the story of the foundation of these two houses with admirable 
skill, though we venture to add to that information from 
sources which she seems to have overlooked. As part of his 
penance for the murder of S. Thomas of Canterbury, Henry II. 
undertook to found three new religious houses in England; 
and at Ambresbury he restored a house of Benedictine nuns, 
at Waltham he refounded the house as a house of regular 
canons of S. Augustine, and at Witham he placed the first 
priory of Carthusians that was settled in England. The manor 
of Witham, which formerly was part of the manor of Bruham, 
had been granted out by the Conqueror to two of his 
followers. Subsequently, however, it reverted to the crown, 
and, at the time when this foundation was made, a member 
of the Malet family (p. 13) and the Prior and convent of 
Bruton seem to have been in possession of the land, and the 
Canons of Bruton had also a small chapel there.' Before, then, 
the priory could be founded these two interests had to be 
purchased and arrangements made to remove the inhabitants, 
The convent of Bruton gained in exchange the advowson of 
South Petherton,? and Ralph Malet was granted land in the 
hundred of North Curry.2 The manor of Witham was part 
of the forest-land between Mendip and Selwood, certainly at 
that time wild, but neither as mountainous as at Chartreuse, 
nor certainly as lonely. The great high road from Frome to 
Bruton must have passed very near to the priory on the north 
and west, while the Roman road from Old Sarum across 
Mendip skirted it on the north and east. Here, then, was 
placed by the king his third religious house, and, after two 
unsuccessful attempts, Hugh of Avalon was induced to come, 
nominally as the third prior, but in reality as the founder of 
the house. The Bruton ‘Cartulary’ says that it was founded 
in 1182, ze. 28 Hen. II., but since Hugh was consecrated 
bishop of Lincoln in 1186, and is said by Miss Thompson, on 
the authority of the Vzte@e Hugonis, to have been eleven years 
prior of Witham, we are taken back to 1175 as the date of 
his arrival. Since, however, John, Bishop of Norwich, wit- 
nesses the foundation charter, and was not consecrated till 
December 1175, there must be some discrepancy, and we are 
inclined to fall back on the authority of the Bruton ‘ Cartu- 
lary’ as probably correct. Hugh, even when at Lincoln, 
always took an interest in Witham, and yearly paid it a visit, 
and as bishop may have superintended the completion of the 
buildings which he began as prior in 1183. It was certain, 


1 Bruton Cartulary, Somerset Record Society, No. 381. 
2 Ibid. No. 381. 8 Testa de Neville, f. 162 6. 
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however, that when he came to Witham edition had been 
done in the way of building. Hugh of Grenoble, addressing 
him, says: 


‘Perge itaque sospes et felix cum venerabilibus viris istis, qui te 
vocare venerunt, curamque suscipe domus Withamize in Anglia, 
favente Domino, construendz ; praesis quoque constanter et prosis 
instanter loco et fratribus ibi congregatis, in nomine Domini et con- 
gregandis.’ ! 


And the monk Alexander records: 


‘Neque etiam diffinitum erat usque adhuc ubi major, ubi minor 
ecclesia, monachorum cellz, et claustrum cum fratrum domunculis 
et hospitum diversoriis aptius construi debuissent. Villam supra- 
dictam, eorum jam ditioni cessuram, habitatores pristini adhuc in- 
colebant, et nedum provisum eis fuerat ut sedes suas sine murmure, 
sine sui lzsione, novis vellent aut possent successoribus cedere’ 
(lib. ii. 4). 

We may assume, therefore, in the absence of any remains 
of foundations to guide us, that the priory of Witham was in 
strict accordance with the ancient custom—it was built 
within its own ‘eremus’ or desert, and it was free from all 
external jurisdiction. And when we turn to Hinton Charter- 
house the same features present themselves. It was founded 
in 1227 by Ela, only daughter of William of Evreux, Earl 
of Salisbury, and wife of William Longspé, son of Henry II. 
and Rosamond Clifford. The widow founded it at the wish 
of her husband and endowed it with her park at Hinton. 
The architectural remains here are more extensive than at 
Witham. We can trace the outlines of one of the cells, and 
we have a group of buildings that once were joined to the 
south wall of the chapel of the monks. Local tradition refers 
to them as the sacristy and the chapter-house. It is clear, 
however, that this latter place was never built for a chapter- 
house. There is the strongest probability that it was a 
chapel, and if so, then it must have been the chapel of the 
‘conversi’ hard by the chapel of the monks. The documents 
relative to its foundation are recorded in the ‘ Register of 
Radulphus de Salopia’ (fol. 288), who was Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (1329-63). They consist of a grant of immunity 
from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction given to the house in 1240 
by Innocent IV., and also a general protection of Carthusian 
houses addressed by the same pope to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. There are also three privileges of Clement IV. 
and a copy of the confirmation by Henry III. of the grant of 


1 Vita Hugonis ab Alex. ii. 3. 
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the Countess of Salisbury. Jocelyn, bishop of Bath and 
Wells confirms the grant of the two churches of Hinton and 
Norton, and there are also copies of a protection by Gre- 
gory IX. and of another by John XXII. Unfortunately, these 
documents seem to have escaped the notice of Miss Thomp- 
son. They were entered into Bishop Ralph’s ‘ Register’ in 
A.D. 1347, when, for the second time, the advowson of Hinton 
was given to the monks. 

In both these priories, then, the original customs were 
fairly well observed. They were placed in comparatively 
lonely districts, and their endowments consisted merely of 
the ‘eremus’ which surrounded their houses. The churches at 
Norton and Hinton would appear to have been an infringe- 
ment of the customs as far as the later foundation is concerned, 
but there is not sufficient evidence to say what this grant, 
which so soon passed away, may have been. At Witham 
the increase of the endowments may clearly be traced. In 
the confirmation of the charter by Henry III. in 1229, no 
addition has been made, and in the perambulation of 1243 
the bounds of the priory are identical with those of the 
original charter. In 1250, however, Henry III. grants an 
exemption from the forest laws of the district on Mendip 
above Cheddar, which had been’ given to the Witham 
Charterhouse. Thus within seventy years of its foundation 
the borders began to be enlarged, and at the time of the 
Valor of Henry VIII. the priory is found in possession 
of farms and rents in Dorset, Warwick, Leicester, Wilts, and 
Somerset, houses in Cheddar and Bristol, and rectories or 
pensions from them in Dorset, Leicester, and Somerset. 
And Hinton followed the same course. The simplicity and 
the rigour and the great principles for which an ‘ eremus’ was 
at first desired faded away before the ever-increasing ten- 
dency for the Carthusians to follow the example of the 
other monastic houses, and add field to field and house 
to house. Houses in Bristol and Wells, mills and rents 
from lands and manors in a dozen places in Somerset, testify 
in 1535 to this general declension. 

Let us turn now to the other Carthusian foundations in 
England. It was long before a third priory was established, 
and it is not easy to account for the delay. The arrival of 
the Dominicans and Franciscans may have had something 
to do with it. The Great Pestilence certainly promoted it. 
There were two foundations in the reign of Edward III., 
and four in the reign of Richard II., and the ninth and last 
was founded by Henry V. in 1414. Beauvale in Notting- 
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hamshire was founded .by Nicholas de Cantelupe, lord of 
Ilkeston, in Derbyshire, in 1342. He placed it in his park at 
Greasley and endowed it with 10/.in land and rents of houses 
in Greasley and Selston and the park of 300 acres at Greasley, 
and it is evident that at its foundation the Coxsuetudines of 
Guigo had already become in the matter of endowment a 
dead letter. It was a lonely place and the park was the 
‘eremus,’ but the monks were not expected to live on the pro- 
duce of the park. The fourth foundation is, however, a much 
greater departure from the original customs. It was founded 
by Sir Walter Manny on the field which had been used as a 
burial-ground for the victims of the Great Pestilence in 
London. Some delay seems to have attended the founda- 
tion. Purchased in 1349, Sir W. Manny and Bishop North- 
bury of London obtained from Urban V. in 1362 a bull to 
permit of its endowment with ecclesiastical benefices up to 
200/. a year, and the patent of Edward III. is dated 1371. 
The ground it covered was twenty acres, and it is described 
in the grant of Edward as ‘extra barram de Westsmethe- 
feld, London,’ and was called ‘le Newecherchehawe.’ It is 
evident, however, that the ‘eremus’ was only one in name ; 
for within the enclosure were four or five courts, a garden, 
orchard, and the churchyard. 

The fifth foundation was at Kingston-upon-Hull, and 
was founded by Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in 1378, 
for thirteen monks. Nota vestige of the buildings exists, but 
they are described as being 200 yards from the river and 
400 from the town walls, in the middle of a field. 

The sixth Charterhouse was at Shortley near Coventry, 
founded by William Lord Zouch of Harringworth, in 1381. 
The original endowment was for three monks who came 
from London, and only consisted of fourteen acres. It was 
afterwards enriched by Richard Luff, mayor of Coventry, and 
four additional cells were added and the advowsons of seve- 
ral churches were given it as an increase to its endowment. 
In 1385 Richard II. visited the priory on his way from 
Scotland. 

Eppworth, in Lincolnshire, in the Isle of Axholme, near 
Milwood Park, was founded in 1395 by Thomas Mowbray, 
Earl of Nottingham, and never increased above the rank of a 
hermitage. 

Mountgrace, in Yorkshire, was the next in order of its 
foundation, and was due to the munificence of Thomas, earl 
of Kent, and Lord Wake, in 1396. It was some time in 
building, and was not completed until after Henry VI. in 
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1440 had confirmed the original grant. In this case no 
attempt could have been made to observe the ancient statutes, 
The outer walls only enclosed a space of about three acres, 
and the endowments were obtained from the suppression of 
three alien priories. 

The last was the royal foundation of Shene, in Surrey, 
It was founded by Henry V. in 1414 for forty monks of the 
order of the Carthusians, and the endowments were procured 
from the revenues of alien priories which had come into the 
king’s hands. There was no attempt in this case to create 
an ‘eremus. The priory was on the north side of the royal 
palace, and the buildings surrounded a cloister of 200 paces 
each way. 

It is thus evident that the Carthusians were slowly and 
steadily deviating from their original idea. Instead of fleeing 
from the haunts of men, they endeavoured to create a soli- 
tude close by the noisy activities of the busy world. It was 
only one in name. They could not have gone forth to 
ramble in silence in their eremus without their thoughts being 
broken into by the discordant shouts of mundane strife, 
How different were these later foundations from the remote 
priories on Mendip and the borders of Selwood! It is this 
agreement between them and the customs of St. Bruno which 
distinguishes them from the later foundations in England. 
But there is also another deviation which must have gradu- 
ally changed the inner life of these Carthusians and helped to 
assimilate them to other monastic houses. The absence of 
a true ‘eremus, the lack of ground to till for their sustenance, 
threw out of work the larger half of the priory. What 
were the ‘ fratres conversi’ to do when, as at Mountgrace, in 
Yorkshire, there were only three acres to till? Did they become 
the servants of the monks, to attend to their wants, to clean 
their cells, and to cook their food? Was each Carthusian 
attended by his valet, as in many a convent each professed 
nun had her serving maid to scrub her rooms? Fewof these 
lay brethren are to be found recorded in the Surrender lists. 
At Mountgrace, where there were sixteen monks, there were 
only six ‘conversi. When rents could be collected by an 
agent, and granges and barns were not required to store the 
produce of the fields, there was probably a gradual change in 
the inner arrangements of the houses and a pulling down of 
buildings which, according to the original Consuetudines, had 
been regarded as essential. 

Considerable light is thrown on this matter by the straits 
into which the two Somerset houses fell through the ravages 
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of the Great Pestilence. At both places the ‘fratres conversi ’ 
seem to have suffered considerably, and the priory of 
Witham had to apply in 1354 for a licence under the Statute 
of Labourers to be allowed to hire servants to till their 
lands and perform the necessary work upon the establish- 
ment, and at both Witham and Hinton the priors had to 
appeal to the crown for protection against the sheriffs and 
officers who, in obeying the Statute of Labourers, were in- 
terfering with the liberty of the monastic servants. It is cer- 
tainly evident from this that the necessary work at both 
priories was being already performed by tenants and hired 
labourers quite distinct from the ‘fratres conversi,’ and, while 
this marks a distinct stage in the development of Carthusian 
life from its original ideal, it seems also to suggest the begin- 
ning of the substitution of secular labourers for the ‘ fratres con- 
versi., At Witham this is also suggested by the application 
of the Prior, John Pester, to Bishop Beckynton, in 1459. It 
was that the bishop would consecrate a font and a burial- 
ground for the use of the lay people attached to the Priory, 
and license a chaplain to minister to them. In the preamble 
of the petition it is expressly stated that until late times all 
the lands of the priory were cultivated by the friars, ze. the 
‘fratres conversi,’ but owing to the decay of zeal the priory had 
been obliged to employ lay folk of both sexes, and so, close 
to the conventual foundation, a parochial family had grown 
up which needed a font, a burying-ground, and the services 
of achaplain. The consecration was performed, on a licence 
from the bishop, by his suffragan, the Bishop of Sidon. 
During the fifteenth century many efforts were made to 
bring back the order to its ancient simplicity and rigour of 
life. In 1411 at a General Chapter of the order (p. 111), a 
review was taken of the state of the monasteries, and re- 
ferences are made to the English priories. It was not un- 
common for a monk to escape from the bounds of the priory 
in weariness of its silence and its solitude. As in Benedictine 
houses referred to in Bishop Ralph de Salopia’s register for 
the county of Somerset, it was discovered that gatherings 
were wont to be held in the cells, and the silence that was 
expected would naturally be broken. In the decrees of the 
General Chapter between 1411 and 1425, the old rule was 
again promulgated against any Carthusian eating or 
drinking in the cell of another. The English method of sing- 
ing also was a departure from the plain simplicity of earlier 
days. In 1424 there was ordered by the General Chapter a 
special visitation of the English houses, since grave breaches 
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of discipline were being frequently reported. Theodore Teer- 
lick and Jean d’Arras, priors of Antwerp and Chapelle, were 
the visitors appointed, and one of the customs that had to be 
condemned was that the servants who accompanied the prior 
or monks when on a mission were wont to wear distinctive and 
gay livery. One cannot imagine St. Bruno travelling with his 
valet in livery. At Witham also, during the episcopate of 
Bishop Beckynton, 1443-1466, a dormitory was built at the 
order of the bishop, but whether it was for the use of guests 
or in place of the ‘domunculz’ of the ‘ fratres conversi’ is not 
recorded. 

In the sixteenth century, Hinton appears in connexion 
with the fortunes of the Duke of Buckingham. The inter- 
course began in 1508, when Dan Nicholas Hopkins, who is 
called Vicar of Hinton Charterhouse, flattered the Duke by 
prophecies of the greatness that awaited him. The Duke 
seems to have listened with pleasure to the tales, he visited 
the house in 1518, and in 1519 he refers to Hopkins as his 
ghostly father, and the monk was sent to the Tower in 
1521, and his foolish prophecies were used as evidence when 
the Duke was executed. The priory was naturally afraid of 
the notoriety which the monk’s folly had brought upon them, 
and Henry, the prior, wrote to the Lord Chamberlain denying 
all knowledge of the treason, and requesting that Hopkins 
might be sent to some house of the order, ‘there to be 
punished for his offences as long as shall please the king's 
noble grace,’ and the letter was not only signed by the prior, 
but also countersigned by the eight other members of the 
house. Hopkins, however, was not liberated, but, after a 
serious repentance, died of grief. The Carthusian order has 
gained from posterity considerable sympathy on account of 
the fortitude which the monks of the London house displayed 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. The Prior 
of Beauvale, Robert Lawrence, the Prior of Axholme, Augus- 
tine Webster, and John Houghton, the Prior of the London 
house, were executed on April 29, 1535, under circumstances 
of great barbarity and cruelty on the part of the crown, and 
great fortitude and resignation on the part of the monks. 
Three other monks of the London house suffered on June 19 
of the same year, and several others afterwards. The Somer- 
set houses apparently were not so inclined. They preferred re- 
signation to martyrdom. The Prior of Witham, John Mychell, 
and twelve monks were pensioned off, having conveyed to the 
king 


‘with unanimous consent and assent, with deliberate minds from our 
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certain knowledge and pure motive for certain just and reasonable 
causes moving our souls aid consciences especially voluntarily and 
willingly, have given . . . (p. 170) all our said house or priory of 
Witham aforesaid, and also all the manors, domains, messuages, 
courtyards, &c.’ (p. 178). 


This resignation was signed on March 15, 1539, in the 
presence of Dr. Petre, Cromwell’s visitor, and in addition to 
the monks two lay brothers received a pension. Fourteen 
years afterwards these were still living, and their names ap- 
pear on Cardinal Pole’s pension list, John Michell, the prior, 
John Cliffe, a monk, and John Swymestowe or Swansto, a 
lay brother, and Dr. Gasquet tells us that Tristan or Thrus- 
tone Hyckemans, who was in receipt of a pension in 1539, 
lived on till December 6, 1575, and died at Bruges. At 
Hinton there was the same readiness to provide for the 
future. Edmund Horde, the last prior, had been procurator 
of the London Charterhouse, but in 1534 readily subscribed 
to the Act of Succession, and took the oath, and his willing- 
ness to please induced Archbishop Lee of York and the 
Prior of Mountgrace to recommend to Cromwell that he 
should use the persuasive Prior of Hinton to bring to terms 
the less pliable monks of London and the other houses. He 
was not, however, as pliable as Cromwell desired, especially 
in the matter of preaching in favour of the Royal Supremacy, 
and an interview with the Vicar-General at the house of Sir 
Walter Hungerford brought forth a very guarded letter from 
Horde and a general promise to further the interests of 
Cromwell. Certainly in 1536 it was the opinion of one of 
Cromwell’s agents in Yorkshire that, if Prior Horde were made 
proper use of, no difficulty would be met with in reference to 
the surrender of the Northern and Midland Charterhouses. 
He had clearly a good name for sweet reasonableness among 
the members of his order. When at last the visitors, Petre 
and Tregonwell arrived at Hinton in January 1539, Prior 
Horde was not so ready to surrender as they appeared to 
have expected. To their request Horde answered, that ‘ if 
the king’s majesty would take the house so as it proceeded 
not of his voluntary surrender, he was contented to obey, but 
otherwise his conscience would not suffer him willingly to 
give over the same.’ This, as the visitors discovered, was also 
the general feeling of the house, and one Nicholas Baland 
made use of very dangerous language concerning the king’s 
supremacy, and to such an extent that Horde had to interfere 
and excuse him because he ‘hath been in times past and yet 
many times is lunatick.’ The visitors therefore turned aside 
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from Hinton, and Horde being moved either by the influence 
of his brother, or the promise of being charitably looked after, 
on reflection, agreed to resign, and on March 31 he and the 
rest of the house signed the deed of surrender. Pensions 
were assigned to the prior, sixteen monks, and six lay 
brothers. Nine of these appear on the pension list of 
Cardinal Pole, and among them was the crazy monk, Nicholas 
Baland or Ballard, who still persevered in his opinions, and 
retired, Miss Thompson tells us, with Prior Chauncy, the prior 
of the revived house of Shene, to Bruges, on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Thus the two Carthusian houses in Somerset disappear 
from the history of the county. Their influence on the diocese 
in which they were situated was of no account. Though 
possessed of considerable wealth in land and assized rents 
(Hinton was worth, at the Dissolution, 2574. a year and 
Witham 274/, in the currency of the time), yet the monks 
confined themselves to their houses and took no part in the 
public affairs of the Church. Miss Thompson, in a final 
chapter, gives us a plea on behalf of the Carthusians. It was 
the boast of the Order: ‘Cartusia nunquam reformata quia 
nunquam deformata.’ Certainly it was an order into which 
a man would not have entered unless he was terribly in 
earnest. None of Cromwell’s unscrupulous visitors ventured 
to charge the monks with immorality, and therefore to such 
an extent ‘ Cartusia nunquam deformata.’ But the visitation 
of the Prior of Antwerp in 1424 is distinct evidence of defor- 
mation, at least if deviation from the example of the founder 
and the early customs of the mother house is evidence of 
deformation. Not one of the later houses would have satis- 
fied St. Bruno, either in the choice of site or in the means by 
which the monks were to live. The great principle on which 
he had acted was generally neglected. Of all the English 
houses, Witham and Hinton alone fulfilled these conditions 
when first they were founded, and the growth of endowment 
very soon led them away also. The criticisms of Giraldus 
Cambrensis against the Cistercians, which Miss Thompson 
quotes (p. 357), and his contrast between the wealth of the 
Cistercians and the poverty of the Carthusians, must be 
qualified by the recollection that the Carthusians, in the Arch- 
deacon’s time and observation were confined to Witham, and 
that one of the principles of the order, as we have already 
stated, was that each house should not consist of more than a 
prior and twelve monks. If Giraldus had seen the Charter- 
house at Paris, or that founded at Shene in 1414, he would 
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probably have modified his criticism. Nor, indeed, were the 
Carthusians poor. For establishments so small their wealth 
was considerable. There is no doubt, however, that men were 
attracted by their quiet and retiring life. They perceived in 
it the rest which they themselves desired. A cessation from 
strife, and a devotion to prayer and contemplation—that was 
the yearning desire of men of the world, after they had passed 
the prime of their life, and they turned, like Sir John Gage 
and Sir Thomas More, with admiration and longing regret, 
to that silent and solitary life which appeared so holy, and 
certainly was so different from their own. 

With opportunities for the study of Holy Scripture, and 
materials for writing, one would have supposed that the Car- 
thusians would have taken a leading part, and made valuable 
contributions to the theological literature of their age. In 
Steven’s supplement to Dugdale’s Monasticon a list of eleven 
learned Carthusians is given us. They are as follows: Theo- 
bald English, flor. 1320; Adam, 1340 (this is probably a 
wrong date, and the man was the friend of St. Hugh) ; John 
Olvey, 1350; Walter Hilton of Shene, 1433 ; Oswald, prior 
of Perth, 1450; Rock, the friend of John Sherwood, 1470; 
John Parceval, prior at Paris, 1500; Thomas Spenser of 
Hinton, 1529; John Batmanson; John Houghton; and 
Maurice Chauncey of London, who wrote in a Belgian house 
of the martyrdom of the eighteen Carthusians in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

This list affords us very little information, and cer- 
tainly neither at Witham nor at Hinton did any theologian 
arise. At Witham the greatest scholar was Adam Scotus, 
the Premonstrant. He had been Abbot of Dryburgh, and 
had gained considerable fame from his writings on the 
genealogies of our Lord, on the threefold kind of contempla- 
tion, and his sermons for certain Sundays in the early part of 
the Church’s year. They appear in volume 198 of Migne’s 
Patrologie Cursus. Adam was a great friend of Bishop Hugh 
of Lincoln, and when Hugh retired at times to Witham he is 
said to have delighted much in the company of this learned 
convert. But Adam made his name before he went to 
Witham, and, though he lived for twenty-four years a Car- 
thusian monk, it is not known that he wrote anything while 
there. Miss Thompson refers to a manuscript in the Cot- 
tonian Library (Vespasian, D, ix.), in which are certain notes 
concerning Witham, and a list of the writings of Abbot 
Adam, which are not included in Migne’s volume, and she 
suggests that perhaps some of these were written at Witham. 
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They are: 1. ‘On the Canon of the Mass.’ 2. ‘On the Four- 

fold Discipline of the Cell.’ 3.‘ On the Lord’s Prayer.’ 4.‘ The 
Mirror of Discipline” 5. ‘The Dialogue of Master Adam,’ 
6. ‘My own Secret.’ This second work may, however, be the 
work of the second Guigo, which has been already referred to, 
and is known as De qguadripertito exercitio celle. 

At Hinton there certainly lived, for a time, two men who 
had gained a tolerable eminence in literature. Thomas 
Spenser died at Hinton as a professed monk in 1529. He 
is said to have gone from Hinton to Oxford, for the purpose 
of study, and to have written a commentary on the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians, and a Trialogue between Thomas 
Bilney, Hugh Latimer, and William Repps, but neither of 
these two works is known to be extant. The other theo- 
logian was John Batmanson, who died at the London 
Charterhouse on November 16, 1531. He had been in the 
service of the king, and took part in an embassy, with Sir 
Robert Drury and Sir Marmaduke Constable, to Scotland, 
in 1509, to take the oath of James IV. He appears also as 
one of a commission of Oyer and Terminer in 1514, to try 
certain cases of piracy. When Erasmus’s Greek Testament 
appeared, in 1519, Lee persuaded Batmanson to write 
against the work. Erasmus, in his letter to Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, refers to him as a‘ Carthusian of London, a young 
man, as appears by his writings, altogether ignorant, but 
vainglorious to madness.’ In 1523 Batmanson became Prior 
of Hinton, and remained there in that post for seven years, 
returning to London just before his death. He is said to have 
written on the Song of Songs, on the Proverbs of Solomon, 
on the words of the Gospel, ‘missus est Angelus, on the 
identity of the Magdalen of the Gospels, on the Child Jesus 
among the doctors at Jerusalem, and on the contempt of the 
world. 

Miss Thompson has done her work well. Her zeal for 
the monastic orders is conspicuous throughout the volume, 
but it has not led her into any manifest unfairness in favour 
of these Carthusians. It would have been much more 
valuable if she had not relied so much on Doreau and Hen- 
driks, but had regarded these two foundations in their relation 
to the earlier customs of the Order. The remains at Witham 
are so scanty that it is idle to conjecture where the cells were 
placed or the second of the two chapels. In Doreau’s plan of 
the London house the two chapels are drawn as structurally 
one, that of the conversi being the antechapel to that of the 
monks. That which exists and is used now as the parish 
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church may date back to the time of St. Hugh, and may have 
been the chapel which had belonged to the Austin Canons at 
Bruton. At Hinton there exists, at some distance from the 
central block, remains of what are regarded as the chapel and 
buildings of the lay brethren. The existence, however, of that 
which is manifestly a chapel, to the south of the chapel of the 
monks, creates a difficulty which we do not pretend to solve. 
The Bruton Cartulary, which we have already quoted, refers to 
a visit to Witham (No. 206) made by Bishop Jocelyn of Wells, 
on May 5, 1237, and gives the name of a prior of Witham, 
Hamon (No. 138, 1190), both of which references appear to 
have escaped Miss Thompson’s notice. This cartulary affords 
us the best evidence for the date of the foundation, and the 
life of St. Hugh should be checked by its statements. 





ART. VII.—GIBSON’S ‘THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES’ 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Ex- 
plained, with an Introduction. By EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Wells, some- 
time Principal of Wells Theological College. In two 
volumes. Vol. I., Articles I-VIII. (London, 1896.) 


Dr. GIBSON’S aim in this new book, of which only the first 
volume has yet been published, is evidently to supply a com- 
plete treatise on the Thirty-nine Articles. Consequently, the 
scheme of the work includes their historical aspect, the dis- 
cussion and explanation of their meaning, the exposition of 
the doctrinal truths to which they refer, and such apologetic 
treatment as the author considers to be necessary. While, 
then, the Articles themselves are never out of sight, they 
afford opportunity for dogmatic teaching of a positive 
character. 

It is natural to compare the present treatise with other 
works on the same subject. From such a comparison it has 
nothing to fear. We think it superior in clearness, in com- 
pression, in theological insight, as well as in the treatment of 
history, to the well-known Ezposztion of the Thirty-nine 
Articles by the late Bishop Browne. While the late Bishop 
Forbes’s Explanation has a permanent value as a theological 
and philosophical treatise on the subjects with which the 
Articles are concerned and will now be no less necessary to 
the student than it has hitherto been, Dr. Gibson’s book is a 
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much better exposition of the Articles themselves. And a 
comparison of it with the recently published /xtroduction by 
Dr. Maclear and Mr. Williams leads us to think that, besides 
its greater fulness on some historical and doctrinal points, it 
is a stronger and deeper book than that excellent manual. 

The necessities of examinations cause candidates for 
Ordination to study the Articles. It will be a good thing 
for the Church of England if many of them use the work 
before us as a help in that study. The number of the clergy 
who might learn a good deal from it is not small. If there 
are any of the laity who wish to be assisted in forming a 
true estimate of the meaning and purpose of the Articles, and 
in obtaining a clear view of the doctrines connected with 
them, they will act wisely in reading this book. And, from 
the last point of view, it will perhaps be an advantage if the 
author and publishers will allow the first volume to be sold 
separately, even after the publication of the second volume, 
since there may be many lay Church people who have not 
time or desire to work through the complications of the 
whole series of Articles, while they are anxious for accurate 
knowledge about the great facts of the Christian Faith with 
which the first eight Articles are chiefly concerned. 

There is a valuable feature in the documents quoted. 
The present Articles are printed in Latin and English. The 
complete text of the Forty-two Articles of 1553 is given in 
both languages. The most important parts of the Confession 
of Augsburg and the Reformatio Legum Ecclestasticarum, so 
far as the eight Articles treated in this volume are concerned, 
are quoted in Latin. The Latin text of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Quzcungue vult from the Sarum Breviary and the 
various forms of the Nicene Creed, in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish, are here to be found. A writer who makes a serious 
attempt to give his readers some knowledge of the actual 
documents to which he refers is always to be congratulated. 

Dr. Gibson’s explanations have the merit of great clear- 
ness, and are marked by skill which appears to be the pro- 
duct partly of natural powers of mind and partly of long 
experience as a teacher. His shrewd common sense is from 
time to time refreshing. His historical statements are not 
less clear than his explanations. 

In illustrating these characteristics, the difficulty of a 
reviewer is in the task of selection. If we refer to the accu- 
rate treatment of the different senses in which the words 
‘ Apocrypha’ and ‘ Apocryphal’ have been used (pp. 274-7), 
and the summary of the typical features of Eastern and 
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Western Creeds (pp. 302-3), and the careful handling of the 
‘damnatory clauses’ of the Quzcungue vult (pp. 346-53); to 
sensible comments on the English Lectionary (p. 279), and 
Bishop Pearson’s unsatisfactory section on the words ‘ He 
descended into hell’ (pp. 179-80) ; to clear and fair discus- 
sions of the question whether the Forty-two Articles were 
sanctioned by Convocation (pp. 12-20), and of the history 
of the last paragraph of the lengthened Nicene Creed (pp. 
318-25); to the exposition of the use of technical phraseology 
in the Church about the doctrine of the Holy Trinity (pp. 
103-12); and to the notice of Anabaptist and kindred errors, 
to deny which much of the language of the Articles was 
designed (pp. 20-25, 124, 145, 181-3, 198-9, 232-3, 281-2, 
296-7), we are giving instances, the number of which might 
be largely increased, of the way in which matters of great 
importance are made commendably plain. 

In connexion with the subject which we have mentioned 
last, Dr. Gibson points out that the Forty-two Articles of 
1553 


‘may be regarded as a two-edged sword, intended to smite with 
equal impartiality the errors to be found in two different directions 
—(1) those of the Medievalists, and (2) those of the Anabaptists. 

‘1. Roman or medieval errors are expressly condemned... . 

‘2. On the other hand, it is probable that to a still greater extent 
the Articles were conditioned by the errors of the Anadaptists, who 
were rapidly bringing the whole reformation movement into serious 
discredit by their wild extravagances and the utter defiance and 
repudiation of all authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, of which 
they were guilty. These fanatics took their name from their practice 
of rebaptizing those who joined them, having been previously bap- 
tized in infancy. But their errors were far from being confined 
to the single point of rejection of infant baptism. Indeed, it is hard 
to find a heresy or erroneous opinion which may not be laid to the 
charge of some among them’ (pp. 21-2). 

‘It was owing to the spread of the errors of these fanatics that it 
became absolutely necessary to restate the fundamental articles of 
the faith, and the Church’s adherence to the traditional Creeds of 
Christendom, for many of the Anabaptists “abandoned every sem- 
blance of belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and so passed 
over to the Arian and Socinian schools, then rising up in Switzer- 
land, in Italy, and in Poland.” ! 

‘This brief review of the object and contents of the Forty-two 
Articles will be sufficient to show that in the first instance the docu- 
ment must have been merely intended to be a provisional and tem- 
porary one. Every line of it bears witness to this. The idea that it 
would be maintained as a permanent test of orthodoxy cannot have 


1 Hardwick, History of the Articles, p. 86. 
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ever occurred to its authors. For such a purpose it is singularly 
ill-suited. Many of the Articles are purely negative, condemning in 
trenchant terms some existing error, but not attempting to define the 
positive truth opposed to it. Our review will also indicate how 
utterly mistaken is the notion that the Articles were mainly, if not 
exclusively, designed as a safeguard against Rome, for we have seen 
that, although a considerable number of the Articles do condemn 
Roman and medieval errors, yet a far larger number are directed 
against the teaching of the Anabaptists, and denounce false doctrines 
in terms to which the most ardent Romanist could not take excep- 
tion’ (pp. 25-6). 

Similarly, with regard to the present form of the Articles, 
we are reminded of ‘the revival of the Arian heresy by the 
Anabaptists’ (p. 124); the ‘ Docetic view of the Incarnation, 
which had recently been revived’ by those who ‘ denied alto- 
gether that Christ really took flesh in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin,and were thus led to deny the reality of both His Passion 
and His Resurrection’ (p. 145; cf. pp. 181-2); the ‘spread of 
false teaching concerning the distinct Personality and Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 198); the‘ opinion of some among the 
Anabaptists or “ Anti-book religionists ” who were described 
in the Nineteenth Article of 1553 as those who “ affirm that 
Holy Scripture is given only tothe weak ”’ (pp. 232-3) ; the 
‘two opposite errors’ ‘current’ ‘among some of the Ana- 
baptist sects,’ that of ‘those who rejected the Old Testament 
entirely, and claimed to be themselves superior to the 
demands of the moral law, as laid down in it, and that of 
those who ‘insisted that the whole civil and ceremonial law 
was still a matter of Divine obligation for Christians’ (pp. 
281-2); and the fact that the ‘leaders of’ ‘Anabaptism’ 
‘utterly ignored and set aside’ ‘the ancient creeds of the 
Church Catholic, ‘together with the faith itself contained in 
them’ (pp. 296-7). 

It is obvious that these facts have a very important 
bearing on the purpose of the Articles. But they have a 
wider significance which adds to the gratitude which we feel 
towards Dr. Gibson for the clear and emphatic manner in 
which he has directed attention to them.' The history of 
English religion in the sixteenth century is involved in many 
perplexities. Itis easy to idealize the utterances and actions 
of those reformers who remained in communion with the 
Church, and by ignoring awkward facts to produce a consis- 

' The facts referred to are noticed also in the /ntroduction to the 
Articles of the Church of England, by Dr. Maclear and Mr. Williams, 


but the scope of that book makes the treatment of them necessarily more 
scanty than in Dr. Gibson’s work. 
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tent but somewhat imaginary account of the course of events. 
It is easy, again, on the other hand, by a process that is not 
less unmindful of actual history, to represent this period in 
altogether dark hues. By means of either method it is pos- 
sible to pass sweeping judgments both on the corporate 
actions of the English Church and on the opinions, policy, 
and characters of individual members of it. Our present 
article is not a fitting opportunity for dwelling at length on 
the falsity to fact which is involved in any such attitude. All 
that we now want to emphasize is that, while a candid 
student of history must be ready to admit the unsatisfactory 
character of much that was done in the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century, and to regret many of the influences 
which were powerful, no treatment of the period allows for 
facts or approaches being just which does not lay stress on 
the extraordinary difficulties which beset Churchmen on 
every side, and acknowledge that, in spite of great trials and 
severe temptations and grave perplexities, they brought the 
Church through the storms of their age without the loss of 
anything essential to life or the denial of any vital truth. 
Looking back from our present standpoint, we can observe 
many mistakes and failures and anomalies. It is right that 
full consideration should be given to all of these. They 
cannot be fairly considered except in the light of the problems 
of the age. If, on the one side, an appeal to Scripture and 
history was embarrassed by a wooden adherence to traditions 
not really Catholic, on the other side it was in imminent 
danger because of the existence of wild schools of thought 
which were altogether parting company with historical Chris- 
tianity. 

We have referred to the clearness with which Dr. Gibson 
writes. In his case this clearness is not the result of any 
shallowness or want of learning. Rather, it appears to be 
the outcome of long-continued care to express in exact lan- 
guage the products of much thought and knowledge. Of his 
real learning and critical power there is an illustration in the 
scholarly disquisition on the difficult question of the Gate of 
the Quicungue vult (pp. 329-43), and this part of the work 
incidentally supplies evidence that he must throughout the 
book have been holding himself in restraint. The general 
treatment of theology shows plainly enough depth of thought, 
and it may be of interest to our readers that we should men- 
tion some of the passages in which theological power may be 
observed. 


Dr. Gibson is very careful to distinguish between the 
DD2 
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preparation for the revelation of the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity under the Old Covenant and the revelation itself in 
the New Testament. But he avoids the error of supposing 
that because the ‘unity of God’ was ‘the central declaration 
of the Old Covenant’ (p. 93), and the ‘complete doctrine’ of 
the Holy Trinity was not revealed until New Testament 
times (p. 98), there was no teaching in the Old Testament on 
the subject. He calls attention to the well-known passages, 
in which it is possible to 


‘discern the presence of hints, suggestions, and anticipations of the 
truth subsequently made known in its fulness through the incarnate 


Son (p. 93): 


and alike in his treatment of these and of the fuller teaching 
in the New Testament shows theological grasp. Nor is he 
less balanced in the passage which follows on the harmony 
with reason of the doctrine which is thus ‘based on the 
teaching of Holy Scripture’ : 


‘If it is clear that the doctrine is contained in Holy Scripture, 
and that the Holy Scripture is a revelation from God, then the doc- 
trine must be received, not as ‘‘reasonable” or as ‘‘ unreasonable,” 
but simply as Scriptural. It is only from what God has disclosed to 
us of Himself and His eternal Being that we are entitled to affirm 
the existence of personal distinctions within the Divine Nature. 
But still, when once the doctrine has been revealed, it can be shown 
to be “ agreeable to reason,” and to harmonize with and throw fresh 
light upon man’s deepest thoughts of God. Our whole conception 
of God is an unworthy and an impoverished one, unless we regard 
Him as in His essence love. But if He be indeed essentially and 
eternally love, it would seem to follow of necessity that there must 
be a plurality within the Godhead. Love requires an object on 
which to spend itself. It is only conceivable as “a personal relation- 
ship of a lover and a loved” ; and unless God only decame love when 
His creative work was begun, He must have found within His 
Divine Being one toward whom His love could eternally flow forth. 
And that which reason is thus seen to demand is supplied in the 
Christian doctrine of “ the Word,” which “ was in the beginning with 
God,” and which “was God.” In the only-begotten Son, who is 
revealed to us as from all eternity ‘“‘in the bosom of the Father,” is 
found the eternal object of the Divine love. 

‘Whether we can go further than this, and say that reason sug- 
gests that there are more than two Persons within the Godhead, may 
be doubtful. It has appeared, indeed, to many thoughtful minds 
that certain considerations almost necessitate a Trinity. It has been 
pointed out that our own personality is necessarily triune, and that if 
we are to think of God as personal, we must regard him as possessing 
in transcendent perfection the same attributes which are imperfectly 
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possessed by man, and as therefore triune. Again, where there is a 
subject and an object there must be that which unites them. So 
some have felt that reason points not only to the Eternal Father and 
the Eternal Son, but to the Eternal Spirit, the bond of love that 
unites them. But there is no need to press such considerations as 
these. They will probably never appeal forcibly to any but the few 
who are philosophically trained. Without laying stress on them we 
may well be content to find that reason is so far in harmony with 
revelation as to suggest that at least there are personal distinctions 
of some sort within the Godhead, and that our God is no “ monoto- 


nous unity,” no “lonely ” God, but one who is eternal love’ (pp. 
102-3). 


We have quoted this passage at length because of the 
clearness and force with which it expresses in a short space 
the three valuable truths of the obligation of belief in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity because it is revealed in Scrip- 
ture, the conformity with reason of the Plurality of Persons, 
and the need of care in pressing arguments from reason 
which aim at asserting that the number of the Persons is 
necessarily three. 

In his excellent statement of the caution which is required 
in order to avoid misconceptions of the word Person when 
applied to God (pp. 113-14), Dr. Gibson follows the well- 
known teaching of Cardinal Newman! and Dr. Liddon.? 
His summary of the objections which were raised in the 
fourth century to the use of the phrase éyoovcws To Tarpi, 
and of the answers which were made to the objections (pp. 
126-7), is brief, accurate, and fair. The short account of the 
Scriptural evidence of the Deity of the Son of God (pp. 127- 
135) states admirably the most important parts of this testi- 
mony, and we may notice that the author accepts the con- 
clusion, supported with great power by Bishop Lightfoot,’ 


that the phrase popp?) Geod in the famous passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians,‘ 


‘denotes the reality, the characteristic attributes of the Godhead, 
exactly as the “form of a servant” (nop¢yv dovAov), which He 
“took,” indicates the reality of the human nature’ (p. 131). 


The treatment of the Atonement is worthy of much 
praise. The Scriptural teaching that the death of Christ was 
a sacrifice, that His suffering was of a vicarious character, 
that He died for all men, is clearly set out (pp. 150-2), and 

Newman, Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 432-44. 
Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 33-4. 


1 

2 

8 Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 110, 127-33. 
4 Phil. ii. 5-8. 
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there are some valuable considerations calculated to lessen 
the difficulty which has been felt by some in accepting this 
necessary part of the Christian Faith (pp. 152-7).' 

The difficult question of the Presence of the risen and 
ascended Lord as Man is skilfully and satisfactorily treated. 
The ‘unfortunate teaching of some of the Lutheran divines, 
following Luther himself, is declared to be ‘altogether de- 
structive of the reality of the manhood, and the powerful 
handling of the subject by Richard Hooker? is closely 
followed (pp. 193-6). The Scriptural doctrine of the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit (pp. 201-4) is well stated,* and 
there is a temperate and accurate defence of the Western 
teaching on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, in which the 
author is at some pains to show that the differences between 
the East and the West on this subject are of phraseology 
rather than of belief (pp. 211-29). 


1 In referring to Mr. Oxenham’s statement that the theory of a ransom 
to Satan was the belief ‘ on which the Fathers had grounded the necessity 
for the Atonement,’ and was ‘ for the first time expressly and unreservedly 
rejected’ by St. Anselm (Oxenham, Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 
p. 181), Dr. Gibson says that it contains ‘perhaps some exaggeration’ 
(p. 155). Wewish he had denied it more strongly. There are many 
passages in the Fathers which are inconsistent with such a theory, and 
give quite different reasons for the Death of Christ ; and the statement 
of St. Gregory of Nazianzus in which, while emphasizing the mysterious 
nature of the offering to the Father, he protests against the idea of a 

ransom to Satan as outrageous, is rightly understood as explicitly rejecting 
this idea: see Oraz. xlv. 22, Tim yap ro Umép pay aipa, Kal mepi Tivos €x¢6n, 
TO peya kal mepiBonrov TOU Ocod, Kal dpxeepeas, Kal 00 PAT OS 5 karetx opueOa pev 
yap Ure TOU Tmovnpov, mrempapevor uno THY dpapriay, Kar av Tidal Bovres THs kakias 
THY ndovny. et dé Td Abrpov ovK ddXov Tivds i) TOU kaTexovros yiverat, (nro rin 
ToUTo cionvex6n, kat 80 Hy Tiva THY airiay ; ei pev T@ Tovnp®, hed ris UBpews * 
ei HH mapa Tou cov pdvov, adda Kal Tov Gedy adrov ‘irpov 6 6 Ayotis Aap Bavei, 
Kai puoOdov ovtws trephun ths €avtod tupavvidos, dv dv kai nuov peider Oat 
Sixaov jv: ei b€ rH Marpl, mp@rov péev mas ; odx Un’ exeivov ydp éxparovpeba. 
Sevtepor Se, ris 6 oyos povoyevovs aiua tépmew Tarépa, ds ovde rov "Ioaak 
€d€¢Eato mupa Tov maTpos mpoo Pepopevov, adn’ dvrm\\d£aro THY Ouaiav, Kpuov 
avriWovs Tod AoytKod Goparos ; Pe drow, 6 ore AapBaver pev 6 Tlarnp, ov« airnoas, 
ovde Sendeis, ada dua THY oikovopiay, kat TO xXphvat dyrac Ojvae TO avOparive, 
Tov Oeov Tov dOpwrrov * i” avros npas e€eAyrat, TOU Tupavvou Bia Kparijoas, 
Kat mpos éavrov émavayayn bua Tou Yiod peoirevoarTos, kat eis TYny TOU Ilarpos 
TOUTO vixovounaavros, ® Ta mavra Tapaxwpav paiverat. Ta pev 67 Xpurrov 
rouaira, kal Ta TAEiw oryn oEBEr Oo. 

2 Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, V. \v. 

3 We notice that Dr. Gibson accepts, though with some qualification 
(‘as a rule,’ ‘ generally, if not always’), the very common distinction 
between 76 mvetvpa and mvevpa, according to which mvevpa denotes ‘ the 
gift, operation, or communication of the Spirit,’ while rd mvedpa designates 
the ‘ Divine Person’ (p. 204). A comparison of St. Luke ii. 25 with ii. 
27, and of Acts i. 8 with ii. 4 shows serious difficulties in the way of this 


theory. 
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When we have added that there is valuable teaching on 
the authority ' and canon? of Holy Scripture (pp. 233-74), 
we have perhaps given sufficient illustrations of the doctrines 
which are treated with real theological grasp. 

There is very little in the volume which we are disposed 
to criticize. But there are a few points on which we must 
express our regret at statements which we have noticed. One 
of these is with regard to the teaching of the Old Testament 
on the future life. While Dr. Gibson expressly says that ‘ there 
is another side to the question,’ and takes trouble to illustrate 
it, he admits that ‘the whole tendency of modern criticism is 
to emphasize’ the revelation of the future life in the New 
Testament ‘by denying that there are sure and certain traces 
of a belief in a state of future bliss till a comparatively late 
period in the history of the Jews’ (p. 288). We agree with 
a good deal that he says on this subject, and we welcome his 
statement that ‘an existence of some sort after death is every- 
where assumed in the Old Testament’ (zdzd@.), and his refer- 
ences to some passages that allude to this existence. But 
this account omits passages which, in our judgment, ought to 
have been included, and does not sufficiently show the strain 
of hope about the future life which may be discerned in the 
Old Testament. The statement that man was made in the 
image of God * could hardly fail to suggest much to thought- 
ful minds. The histories of the translations of Enoch ‘* and 
Elijah ° are of great significance. The incident of the appear- 
ance of Samuel to Saul and the witch of Endor,® whatever 
may be the exact meaning of the narrative, shows the belief 
of the time. The strong confidence in God as a moral ruler 
requires underlying it a conviction that this life does not end 
all, and that there is that which is good beyond it. Each of 
these points is omitted by Dr. Gibson. And we do not 
consider his treatment of the passages he quotes from the 
Book of Job altogether satisfactory. It is too much to say of 
the first passage’ that it is one of ‘ utter disbelief’ in a future 
life at all (p. 290). It does not necessarily assert more than 


1 The subject of the relation of the authority of the Church to that of 
the Bible is naturally not considered in this volume, but postponed to 
the part of the book dealing with Article XX. (p. 235). 

* It should be observed that Dr. Gibson thinks the genuineness of the 
part of the decree of the Council of Laodicea which contains the list of the 
sacred books to be very doubtful (p. 256, note 6), and is disposed to tie 
the Church of Rome very tightly to the literal meaning of the canon of 
the Council of Trent on Holy Scripture (p. 258, note 3). 

3 Gen. i. 26-7. 4 Gen. v. 24. > 2 Kings ii. I-11. 

6 1 Sam. xxviii. * Job vii. 7-10. 
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that there will not be a return to the life of the present world. 
Nor is the second passage ' adequately dealt with by saying 
that Job ‘is still very far from believing’ in a resurrection or 
a future life (zdzd.). It is not unnatural to take the answer to 
the question, ‘ If a man die shall he live ?’ as being Yes : God’s 
care for those whom He has created implies that their life 
does not end with death. And vague as both these passages 
are, the structure of this marvellous book makes it not un- 
likely that the third passage,’ in which Dr. Gibson regards 
Job as rising ‘to the certainty that God will appear as his 
“vindicator,” and that he shall be granted a vision of God 
after death’ (p. 291) was in view throughout and deliberately 
led up to by the earlier treatment of the subject. And there 
is an unsatisfactory feature which pervades and influences the 
whole discussion, to which we shall have occasion almost 
immediately to refer. 

On the connected subject of Messianic prophecy we 
again agree with very much which Dr. Gibson says. But 
there are a few sentences which we could wish had been 
differently expressed, and he appears to us to minimize too 
greatly the extent to which the idea of a personal Messiah is 
found in the Old Testament (pp. 284-7). 

Underlying our criticism on these two points, we have 
observed indications of a very substantial difference between 
Dr. Gibson and ourselves about the Old Testament generally. 
On all the passages to which he refers about the future life 
he adds a note to direct attention to Dr. Driver’s sermon on 
‘The Growth of Belief ina Future State’ (p. 292, note 1).’ 
The striking words of Isaiah, ‘Thy dead men shall live, to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in dust : for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and 
the earth shall cast out the dead,’* are classed among ‘late 
passages,’ with the note, ‘ Modern critics generally assign this. 
passage to a post-exilic date’ (p. 291, with note 2). Of the book 
of Job it is said, ‘Modern critics are inclined to regard’ it 
‘as a late work, not earlier than the time of the Babylonish 
captivity’ (p. 290). On the canon of the Old Testament 
a reference is given, without any word of caution, to Professor 
Ryle’s History of the Canon of the Old Testament (p.254,note 4). 
A careful reader will observe that Dr. Gibson nowhere ex- 


1 Job xiv. 7-15. ? Job xix. 25-7. 

8 Driver, Sermons on Subjects connected with the Old Testament, 
Sermon IV. 

4 Isa. xxvi. 19. The Revised Version translates the first part of this 
verse, ‘ Thy dead shall live ; my dead bodies shall arise.’ 
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pressly commits himself to any general critical view. But 
the impression left on the mind, and corroborated by 
observing his conclusions with regard to the doctrine of a 
future life, and to Messianic prophecy, is that he is prepared 
to accept the main position of such a critic as Dr. Driver, 
if not that of writers of a more extreme type. Now, 
we do not complain that Dr. Gibson does not, in the 
present work, enter upon any discussion of this subject. 
Obviously, any lengthy handling of it would be out of place. 
But we do protest against a method of writing which will 
lead readers to think that the accomplished author is among 
those who are prepared to throw in their lot with the school 
of criticism of which Dr. Driver is one of the most gifted 
and temperate advocates. And we cannot refrain from point- 
ing out the special harm which the very few passages which 
we have just now mentioned are likely to do. The book we 
are reviewing will probably be read by large numbers of young 
men who are studying for the priesthood, and who, in many 
cases, are not able to form a judgment for themselves upon the 
critical questions which are of great importance at the present 
time. Such reference to these questions as Dr. Gibson makes 
will have the tendency of giving them the idea, or confirming 
them in it, that the views which he apparently favours are 
critically sound and theologically tenable. The injury which, 
from our standpoint, may thus be done is to be measured by 
the merits of the book. This feature would matter much less 
if the volume was inaccurate, or un-Catholic, or confused, or 
without learning. Its general excellence and orthodoxy are 
the very features which, on a matter of this kind, make it 
capable of doing most harm. And as it may, on this par- 
ticular subject, produce hurtful effects, so, in a different way, 
these sentences in it may lessen its usefulness. Teachers who 
agree with us about the Old Testament will find it necessary, 
whenever they commend the book’and advise the study of it, 
to add a caution about Biblical criticism. Those who are 
accustomed to dealing with young and impressionable minds 
know how much—if such a caution is emphatic enough to be 
of any use—it will do to discredit the book, and impair the 
value of the study of it, even in those parts in which it is 
altogether admirable. 

Dr. Gibson probably intends to return to the theory that 
‘Christ suffered on the cross for original sin’ only, and that 
‘the sacrifice of the altar’ as a separate sacrifice ‘was daily 
offered for actual sin’ (p. 149) in connexion with 
Article XXXI. But we are of opinion, especially in view of 
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controversies that are just now prominent,’ that he would 
have been wise to have introduced a short note, in which he 
might have discussed, however briefly, the questions whether 
the theory referred to was ever held by competent theologians, 
and whether the sermon on the Eucharist from which he 
quotes” is rightly regarded as having been composed by 
Albert the Great. And it might, perhaps, in this context 
have been well to point out that what is important is not so 
much the extent to which this theory was held, or the persons 
who held it, as the fact that the Reformers, both in England 
and in Germany, were of opinion that it was prevalent. This 
is, we think, a matter where the separate publication of the 
first volume makes it advisable that there should be some 
anticipation of what Dr. Gibson probably intends to say later, 
since, as the passage on Article II stands, it might be thought 
that he is ignorant of the difficulties in which the historical 
question about the theory is involved, and of the doubts 
which have been raised as to the authorship of the sermon 
from which he quotes. 

On the subject of the Incarnation we have some comments 
to make. The clear statement of the signs of the existence 
and reality of our Lord’s human nature (p. 141) does not call 
attention to any indication of His human will. It is taken 
for granted—without any statement that there are differing 
opinions—that our Lord’s words in St. Mark xiii. 32 assert 
that He was actually ignorant of the time of His second 
coming (p. 143). While Dr. Gibson makes it clear that his 
view of ‘limitations of knowledge’ in our Lord confines these 
‘limitations ’ to His human mind (pp. 143-4, note), it is unsatis- 
factory that he should add, ‘See further, Gore’s Bampton 
Lectures, Lecture VI.’ (zbzd.), since parts of that lecture require 
that the supposed ignorance was in our Lord’s Divine Nature ; 
and this latter view was defended at length in Canon Gore’s 
more recently published Dzssertatzons on Subjects connected 
with the Incarnation. We miss, too, in this place an adequate 
statement of the way in which the great truths of the Incar- 
nation are necessarily connected with a right conception of 
our Lord’s mission and work. 


1 See e.g. Puller, Les Ordinations Anglicanes et le Sacrifice dela Messe 
(also in Revue Anglo-Romaine, 1, 8, 15 Février 1896); Richardson, Le 
Sacrifice de la Croix et le Sacrifice de ?Autel (ibid., 16 Mai 1896) ; Dum- 
mermuth, Exposé dun texte attribué au bienheureux Albert le Grand 
zbid.). 
. 2 Albertus Magnus, De Sacrosancto Eucharistie Sacramento 
Sermo i. See C. Q. R. for April 1896 (‘ Anglican Ordinations ’) p. 40 sgq. 
The subject is fully discussed there. 
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We should like to have found in the Introduction a 
more express statement of the differences between the 
Articles of Religion and the Creeds of the Church. They 
differ in various ways. The subject-matter of the Creeds 
comprises chiefly the central truths of the Christian religion, 
says very little about inferential doctrines, as those of the 
Sacraments, and omits such matters as the authority and 
limits of Holy Scripture and the doctrine of Grace. The 
Creeds themselves are of binding authority upon all in- 
structed Western Christians, and their substance and the 
text of at any rate one of them bind all instructed Christians in 
the East. They have the obligation, also, of embodying the 
deliberate judgment of the Universal Church, and of sharing 
in the infallible character of truth which has received com- 
plete cecumenical acceptance. The Articles, on the other 
hand, while, as Dr. Gibson’s volume abundantly illustrates, 
they contain declarations on central truths, are very largely 
concerned with the more subordinate doctrines which 
were matters of special controversy at the time when they 
were drawn up. Their obligation is confined to the clergy 
who subscribe them, as a condition of ministering in the 
Church of England.’ The nature of the obligation carries 
with it the fact that it is the ‘literal and grammatical sense ’? 
which is imposed, not, as in the case of Creeds, the complete 
doctrines implied, together with the necessary inferences from 
them. 

It would have been well, too, if the exact nature of the 
Act of Subscription had been illustrated by some well-known 
quotations from English divines. Dr. Gibson quotes, in 
a somewhat different context, weighty words written by 
Bishop Pearson (p. 39).2 We have been disappointed by 
not finding any reference to the judgment with regard 


' The fifth canon of 1604, as Dr. Gibson points out (pp. 65-8), was 
obviously only intended to prevent public attacks upon the Articles. 

* His Majesty's Declaration, prefixed to the Articles. On the signi- 
ficance of this Declaration and on subscription generally, see a very 
valuable letter in Liddon, Lzfe of Edward Bouverie Pusey, ii. 417-9. 

8 Pearson, Answer to Dr. Cornelius Burges, in Minor Works, 
ii. 205-30, ed. Churton, ‘ The Book of Articles is not, nor is pretended 
to be, a complete body of divinity, or a comprehension and explication 
of all Christian doctrines necessary to be taught; but an enumeration 
of some truths, which upon and since the Reformation have been denied 
by some persons; who upon their denial are thought unfit to have any 
cure of souls in this Church or realm; because they might by their 
opinions either infect their flock with error, or else disturb the Church 
with schism, or the realm with sedition’ (p. 215). 
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to subscription of Archbishop Bramhall! and _ Bishop 
Bull.? 

There are thus a very few points in which this work on The 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England calls for 
criticism. We have written candidly on what we consider to 


1 Bramhall, A Replication to the Bishop of Chalcedon, vi. 4, ‘We 
do not hold our Thirty-nine Articles to be such necessary truths, 
“ extra guam non est salus”—“ without which there is no salvation ;” 
nor enjoin ecclesiastic persons to swear unto them, but only to sub- 
scribe them, as theological truths, for the preservation of unity among 
us, and the extirpation of some growing errors’ (Works, Oxford, 1842, 
ii. 201); Schism guarded, i. 11, ‘He might even as well let our 
Thirty-nine Articles alone for old acquaintance sake ... as to bring 
them upon the stage and have nothing to say against them. Some of them 
are the very same » that are contained in the Creed ; some others of them 
are practical truths, which come not within the proper list of points or 
articles to be believ ed; lastly, some of them are pious opinions or in- 
ferior truths, which are proposed by the Church of England to all her 
sons, as not to be opposed; not as essentials of faith necessary to be 
believed by all Christians “ mecessttate medi,” under pain of damna- 
tion’ (zbzd. ii. 476). 

? Bull, A Vindication of the Church of England, xxvii.: ‘As for 
our being concluded by the Articles of our Church, if he means our 
being obliged to give our internal assent to every thing delivered in them 
upon peril of damnation, it is confessed that few, yea, none of us, that 
are well advised, will acknowledge ourselves so concluded by them, nor 
did our Church ever intend we should. For she professes not to de- 
liver all her Articles (all, I say, for some of them are coincident with 
the fundamental points of Christianity) as essentials of faith, without the 
belief whereof no man can be saved ; but only propounds them as a body 
of safe and pious principles, for the preservation of peace to be sub- 
scribed, and not openly contradicted by her sons. And, therefore, she 
requires subscription to them only from the clergy, and not from the 
laity, who yet are obliged to acknowledge and profess all the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith, no less than the most learned 
doctors. This hath been often told the Papists by many learned writers 
of our Church. I shall content myself (at present) only with two 
illustrious testimonies of two famous Prelates. The late terror of the 
Romanists, Dr. Usher, the most learned and reverend Primate of 
Ireland, thus expresseth the sense of the Church of England, as to the 
subscription required to the Thirty-nine Articles: ‘We do not suffer 
any man to reject the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
at his pleasure, yet neither do we look upon them as essentials of saving 
faith, or legacies of Christ and His Apostles ; but in a mean, as pious 
opinions, fitted for the preservation of peace and unity; neither do we 
oblige any man to believe them, but only not to contradict them.” So 
the excellent Bishop Hall, in his Catholic Propositions (truly so called) 
denieth in general that any Church can lawfully propose any articles 
to her sons, besides those contained in the common rule of faith, to 
be believed under pain of damnation’ (Bull’s LZuglish Theological 
Works, Oxford, 1844, Appendix, pp. 52-3). We have observed that 
the passages from Archbishop Bramhail and Bishop Bull are referred 
to by Dr. Maclear and Mr. Williams in their /u¢troduction, Preface, 
pp. viii-ix. 
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be its weaknesses. The chief fault, a most serious one in 
itself and serious also because of the character and objects of 
the book, is the implied acceptance of opinions on the subject 
of Biblical criticism which call for the most strenuous opposi- 
tion from loyal Churchmen. Our censure in this matter does 
not prevent us, as we have already tried to show, from greatly 
appreciating the rest of the contents of the volume. We 
express to the author our cordial thanks for the publication 
of it, and, with the reservation we have mentioned, we com- 
mend it most heartily to our readers. 


ArT. VIII.—THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 


1. Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das 
Christentum. Von Lic. GUSTAV ANRICH, Privatdozent 
in Strassburg. (Géttingen, 1894.) 

2. The New Testament Use of the Greek Mysteries. By the 
Rev. A. CARMAN. (‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ October 1893.) 


THE relation of early Christianity to the Pagan Mysteries is 
at once an obscure, and yet very interesting subject, on which 
Anrich’s Mystertenwesen throws considerable light, though we 
regret that we are unable to accept his conclusions. By his 
own confession, any theory of the influence of the Mysteries 
on Christianity, owing to the scantiness of our information, 
must depend on the general view which one takes of the 
development of Christian doctrine. His own view, which is 


apparently that advocated by Harnack in his Dogmengeschichte, 
is a very startling one. 


‘We must bear in mind [he writes] that the point of view of St. 
Paul and St. John is peculiar to themselves ; for that reason they had 
not a pronounced influence upon the development of their own time, 
but assumed a much greater importance afterwards, when their 
writings became part of the Canon, and their theology Scriptural’ 
(p. 112). 


To our minds such a position is absolutely untenable. 
How is it conceivable that St. Paul, who founded so many 
churches in Asia and Europe, should not have had a pro- 
nounced influence on the general development of his time? 
‘The beginning and middle of the second century,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘are characterized by a moral conception of Chris- 
tianity,’ and goes on to quote Harnack to the effect that the 
Early Christians expected to receive the gift of eternal life 
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‘as the reward of a moral life, for the conduct of which they 
were practically dependent upon their own efforts’ (p. 112). 
This, again, is a strange inversion of our most elementary 
notions. Surely the Early Christians felt the need of divine 
grace. But grace is a mystical conception, and at whatever cost 
the idea of mystery must be excluded from Primitive Chris- 
tianity! Yet we are told there were ‘undercurrents of an 
opposite tendency ’—the Pauline and Johannine theology, for 
instance! It is even admitted that Justin attaches a different 
and more direct value to Baptism and the Eucharist than we 
should have expected from his general tone! In fact, together 
with this main moral tendency, which forms the one side of 
the development of Christianity, we are to see a ‘more or less 
mystically coloured speculative development,’ current at first, 
in its main points, in Gnosticism, but only assuming an im- 
portant position in the theology of Irenzeus. The letters of 
Ignatius show that this tendency had not been without its 
defenders in Church circles before this, but it begins to 
emerge more strongly, and to assume a peculiar importance, 
from the time of Irenzus. This elimination of the writings 
of St. John and St. Paul, St. Ignatius and Irenzus, as not 
representative of the main current of theological opinion in 
their day, appears to us the climax of critical folly. By such 
a deliberate suppression of the greater part of the evidence 
available you can, of course, clear the ground for any con- 
clusions you may desire to make, but it is useless to expect 
others to accept your conclusions. 

But if the Germans are apt to indulge in extravagant 
theories, they are most careful and industrious in the accumu- 
lation of their facts, nor is the book before us an exception. 
The first part is a brief account of what is known of the 
Ancient Mysteries. Anrich considers that they were origi- 
nally family cults, in which the souls of heroic ancestors were 
worshipped. Isaac Williams, in his famous tract Reserve in 
communicating Religious Knowledge (No. 87, part iv. p. 9), 
expresses a very opposite opinion : 

‘One cannot seriously reflect [he writes] on Herodotus’ account 
of Egypt, and the mysterious awe with which he forbears to speak of 
certain things in religion, without apprehending that there is much 
more in it than any system of man’s invention ; that amidst the 
extensive corruption of primitive religion which took place in that 
country there still remained an indefinable fear, which could only 
find its correspondence in the sense handed down of the awfulness 
of the true God.’ 


But whatever their origin may have been, Mysteries were 
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almost universal throughout the Pagan world. In Greece 
the most famous were the Mysteries of Demeter and Perse- 
phone at Eleusis. When Eleusis became subject to Athens 
they were celebrated with peculiar dignity by the Pisistratide. 
The god Iakchos (Bacchus) was united with Demeter and 
Persephone, and the Athenian mysteries of Agra became, 
as ‘the Small Mysteries,’ preparatory to those of Eleusis. 
Men, women, and children, freemen and slaves, were alike 
initiated. Initiation seems to have been open to all. ‘The 
Great Mysteries ’ were celebrated every year in September, and 
lasted ten days. On the first day the wvoras were assembled 
(ayuppos) by a herald’s proclamation. On the second day, 
called Gade piiota:, there was a procession (7) &\ade ZAaars) 
to the saltwater lakes on the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, in which, under the direction of the idpaves, the puri- 
fication of the candidates took place. On the following 
days there were sacrifices. Then there was the procession 
of Iakchos, in which the statue of the god was conducted 
from his temple at Athens to Eleusis, an occasion proverbial 
for its free jesting (yepupiopos). Then followed the initiation 
of the candidates and the sacred zavvvyides, during which, in 
the great temple of the Mysteries at Eleusis, the sacred drama 
was enacted before the eyes of the évromra:z. No one was 
admitted to the éo7reia till his second visit to the Festival, 
and as he must first have been initiated into the Small 
Mysteries in the spring, a course of at least a year and a half 
was necessary for admission to the éromteia. There were 
three main stages in the process of initiation into the Mys- 
teries—xdOapois, pinots, and éromre(a. In the pictorial 
representations of initiation and purification which have been 
recovered by the Countess Lovatelli, we see the puvorns 
standing in a humble attitude, clad only with a ram’s skin, 
offering his sacrifice, which consists of a sucking pig and two 
small loaves. Next we see him, with veiled head, sitting on 
a stool which is again covered with the ram’s skin, while the 
priestess holds over him an object which is, perhaps, the 
‘mystica vannus ’—a ritual which exactly corresponds to that 
described in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. A remarkable 
rite in the initiation at Eleusis is the drinking of the cu«ewr, 
a mixture of flour, water, and other ingredients, and the 
tasting of the mystic pastry contained in the ‘cista mystica.’ 
Similar ceremonies occur in the Mysteries of Cybele, described 
by Clement of Alexandria (« tupmavou payor, é« kupBarov 
ériov). The éromreia was celebrated by night. Aristotle 
has observed that the object of the Mysteries was not to 
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teach anything, but to produce impressions, They worked 
on the religious feelings and the imagination. To produce 
the most vivid impression violent contrasts were employed. 
Thus the pvoras (doubtless a reminiscence of Demeter’s 
search for Persephone) wandered about, groping in the dark- 
ness, amid all sorts of horrors calculated to produce a fearful 
and anxigus state of mind, before they were admitted to the 
brilliantly lighted temple. This sudden burst of light, 
followed by the sacred drama—a kind of religious pantomime, 
with songs and dancing, in which the sacred formula of the 
cult was dramatically portrayed—and the statues of the 
gods revealed in a blaze of light, was the fiza/e of the Festival. 
The Mysteries of Isis, as described by Apuleius, were, in their 
general outline, similar to the Eleusinian. Especially interest- 
ing are the promises of the goddess to her devotee.' She 
appears to him in a dream, and tells him— 


‘Thou shalt live happily and peacefully under my protection, 
and when thou hast run through thy allotted time of life, and enterest 
the underworld, there also shalt thou find me ruler of the Stygian 
realm, shining amid the darkness of Acheron, and dwelling in the 
Elysian fields. Thou shalt find me gracious to thee.’ 


She goes on to tell him that she will lead those who by her 
grace are born again into new paths of salvation (salutis 
curricula). The initiation is described as zustar voluntarie 
mortis. The goddess gives back the life surrendered to her. 
Similarly we learn from Atlius Aristides that those initiated 
at Eleusis had brighter hopes for a future life. In fact, 
almost all the Mysteries appear to have promised redemption 
and immortality. With the promise of immortality the need 
of Atonement—of a much deeper cleansing than that of any 
ceremonial defilement—became felt. The purificatory bath 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries was merely cathartic, removing un- 
cleanness, and wholly unconnected with the idea of sin. Very 
different were the so-called Taurobolia, and Criobolia, in the 
worship of Cybele, about the time of the Empire. The person 
to be initiated was placed in a hollow covered with boards, 
over which the bull or ram was slain, so that its blood might 
fall upon him. He was said by this act to be venatus in 
a@ternum. 

In classical times the Mysteries were regarded by educated 
people as mere superstition. But an opposite tendency begins 
to display itself in Plato. He was fully conscious that the 
last end of his philosophy—the contemplation of the realm 


1 Apul. Metam, xi. 6. 
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of ideas—was only to be reached by an enthusiastic visionary 
exaltation of spirit, similar to ecstasy ; and in plain reference 
to the Mysteries he describes this state as év@ovordfev'! and 
xopuBavtiav, and the last stage as éromtela.’ Like Plato, 
Philo strove to reach a state of ecstatic enthusiasm, which 
he compares to the frenzy of Corybants.‘ The later philo- 
sophers generally looked upon the Mysteries as revelations 
under the form of myth. ‘The myth of Isis and Osiris,’ says 
Plutarch,®> ‘however crude in itself, is still a reflection of the 
truth, as the rainbow is of the sun.’ Apuleius ® tells us that 
a desire for the knowledge of the truth had caused him to 
seek initiation into all the mysteries. Porphyry treats the 
oracles as sources of philosophic truth. Later, in the time of 
Julian, when Neo-Platonism still more closely cemented its 
union with the heathen religions, and all their superstitions, 
the Mysteries were regarded as of the highest importance. 
In the time of the Empire Magic received a new impulse, 
and appears to have been combined with the Mysteries, thus 
producing a ¢ertium quid, which Anrich calls Magic Telestic. 
But a stranger compound even than this is seen in ‘the 
Neo-Platonic Mysteries, our knowledge of which we owe 
chiefly to the book De Mysterits Aigyptiorum. This was an 
attempt to attain that contemplative union with God, which 
was the ideal of the Neo-Platonists, in a magic-theurgic 
manner. So, as Anrich remarks, at the close of Antiquity 
Philosophy and Magic join hands. 

After this preliminary sketch he proceeds to the main 
question of the book—the influence of the Mysteries on 
Christianity. He regards this influence as one side of the 
general process, which he designates as the Hellenizing of 
Christianity, in his view a long, refining, unconscious process 
of transformation. Now here we must differ from him oto 
czlo, The faith once delivered to the saints may become 
fuller and richer in meaning as the ages pass, but its essential 
content remains the same ; it cannot change. Anrich’s theory 
is that the idea of mystery, at first alien to Christianity, was 
gradually introduced into it, by contact on the one hand 
with the Pagan Mysteries, and on the other with the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. He holds that this influence was never 
consciously felt or acknowledged. Now we are far from 
denying that the Church found it expedient to recognize, and 
transfuse a Christian meaning into, some of the deeply rooted 

1 Phedr. 249 D. * Sympos, 215 E. 3 Sympos. 209 E. 

* Quis per div. her. 4. 5 De Is. et Os. 20. 

& Afpol. sive de Magia, 55. 
VOL. XLIIL—NO. LXXXIV. EE 
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habits and usages of Paganism ; but this she did consciously as 
a necessary compromise. Thus the ceremonies of Exorcism, 
which originally accompanied those of Baptism, are clearly 
derived from ancient Pagan usage. A description of the 
rites of Exorcism will make this plain. Thus the candidate 
had to remove the outer garment, undo the cincture, and 
approach with uncovered head and bare feet.' Also in 
Pseud-Aug. de Symb. ad Cat. ii. 1, mention is made of 
the humble attitude of the candidate, standing with bowed 
head on a goat’s hair mat. St. Cyril? also speaks of the 
veiling of the face. These ceremonies are found in the 
heathen mysteries. Again, the Canons of Hippolytus directed 
that women should lay aside their ornaments and unbind 
their hair. These, too, as also the loosing of the cincture, 
were common ceremonies in the ancient rites.®> In most 
Oriental liturgies after Baptism the candidate is crowned. 
So, too, in the Mysteries of Demeter, they were crowned 
with myrtle. Originally Baptism was celebrated at night ; 
and although this, of course, has a Christian meaning, yet the 
procession of the newly baptized from the baptistery into the 
brilliantly lighted church, singing hymns of joy, has a strong 
analogy to the évomre/a. Anrich also points out that the 
Church adopted certain purificatory rites from the Pagans. 
Thus Tertullian * rebukes the practice of washing the hands 
before prayer ; but later the Apostolic Constitutions, the rule 
of the Egyptian Church, and the Canons of Hippolytus 
make such washing obligatory. The last-mentioned, how- 
ever, declare that it is unnecessary to wash the whole person. 
Here the Church evidently made a compromise with heathen 
usage. Again, it is generally admitted that the Litanies 
at Rogationtide correspond to the ancient ‘ Ambarvalia’ and 
‘lustratio segetum, and Candlemas was originally the ‘ Amb- 
urbale,’ a lustral torchlight procession round the city. But 
apart from such occasional compromises, the Church con- 
sistently forbade her children to take any part in Pagan 
ceremonies, which she regarded as idolatrous. 

It has been contended by Carman ® that there is a con- 
stant play upon words and ideas derived from the Greek 
Mysteries in the New Testament. ‘St. Paul uses,’ he writes, 
‘the terminology of the Mysteries, as he does that of the 

1 Vid. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Grecorum, ed. 2, Venet. 1730, 
Pp. 274 sgg.; and Chrys. Ad zllum Cat. 1, 2. 

* Procat. 9. 8 Cf. Virg. En. iv. 509 ; Ov. Metam. vii. 175. 
“POF. 83, 


5 Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1893. ‘The New Testament Use of the 
Greek Mysteries.’ 
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Greek games, or of the Roman military camp.’ He works 
out the subject in a very interesting manner, though we think 
he occasionally gives the rein to his fancy. We are quite 
willing, however, to endorse the words which he quotes from 
Lightfoot :' ‘St. Paul takes up the language of his opponents 
and translates it into a higher sphere. . . . The false teachers 
had their rites of initiation. . . . St. Paul contrasts them with 
the one universal, comprehensive Mystery (Col. i. 26, 27; 
ii. 2; iv. 3), the knowledge of God in Christ. Anrich thinks 
that Carman’s attempt is an entirely mistaken one. We 
should hesitate to say so. Phil. iv. 22 (wewtnwac) is a clear 
allusion to the Mysteries, as also 1 Pet. ii. 12 (ésromrevdcartes) 
and 2 Pet. i. 16 (érorrar). The word ptornpior itself occurs 
in the LXX in the sense of a ‘secret.’? It is used of God’s 
secret plans for the future. St. Paul’s use is strictly analogous. 
He speaks of the mystery, or secret, hidden in past ages, but 
now revealed in Christ (Rom. xvi. 25 ; Eph. iii. 3). In fact, 
‘secret’ is the New Testament sense. The parables of the 
Lord are the mysteries, or secrets, of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
As Carman observes, ‘The customary modern meaning as- 
signed to it of something inscrutable, something in its nature 
beyond human comprehension, is not at all justified by the 
New Testament.’ At the same time, something of this later 
meaning is found even in the New Testament. (See 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2, and 1 Cor. xiv. 2.) The secrets revealed by Christ 
are still in part shrouded in mystery. And so we find both 
Justin * and Tertullian ‘ speak of the Atonement as a Mystery. 

Tertullian always renders ywvorjpiov ‘sacramentum.’ Anrich 

sees here a development, a sense of mystery not to be found 

in the New Testament. We cannot admit this. He traces 

a growing sense of mystery, first in the Gnostics, and then in 

the Alexandrian school, especially Clement. It is true that 

Clement and Origen emphasized the idea of mystery, and 

that from this time onwards the Sacraments, especially the 

Eucharist, were commonly called the Mysteries, but this does 

not prove that the idea of mystery, especially with regard to 

the Sacraments, did not exist before. The converse is 

apparent from the general tone of the Apostolic and Sub- 

Apostolic age. 

It is well established that the Gnostics were influenced by 
the Mysteries. Hippolytus writes of them:® ‘Their views 
have their origin in the wisdom of the Greeks, in philoso- 


' Epistle to the Colossians : ‘Essay on Colossian Heresy,’ pp. 100, 101. 
2 Sap. ii. 22. 3 Dial. 74, p. 264. 4 Adv. Mare. ii. 18 ; ii. 27. 
5 Philosoph. i. Procem. |, 69, Dunck. 
EE2 
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phical dogmas, the adoption of Mysteries, and the influence 
of Astrology.’ He also tells us that the Naassenes took a 
zealous part in the Mysteries of Cybele.! The Ophites even 
adopted the practice of snake-worship from the Mysteries of 
Dionysus-Sabazius.? The Gnostics certainly practised magic. 
There is abundant evidence of this both in Irenzeus and the 
Papyri. Anrich contends that they imported magical notions 
into the Christian Sacraments, which afterwards infected the 
Church at large. To our mind it is much more likely that 
their doctrine of the Sacraments is an extravagant form of 
that already prevalent in the Church, and if we do find a 
strange parallelism between the ritual of a late Gnostic sect 
and that of the great Paris Papyrus, may we not see in both 
a travesty of Church ordinances?* The Gnostics appear to 
have believed that, as the Pleroma united itself with (the 
physical) Jesus at His Baptism, so in his sacramental initiation 
a pleromatic power was conferred upon the Gnostic. The 
forgiveness of sins they conceived of as a dissipation of the 
hylic or grosser material particles of a man by means of the 
pleromatic powers communicated to him at his baptism. 
‘The Mysteries of light purify the hylic body, and make it 
clear light.’* Hence they took a very material view of the 
Eucharist. The Marcosians* pretended that during the 
Epiklesis the wine at the Eucharist suddenly reddened, the 
idea being that the element was penetrated by pleromatic 
powers. Much, however, of the Eucharistic language quoted 
from Gnostic writings is very similar to that found in Catholic 
Fathers. The simplest theory seems to be that the Gnostics 
derived their doctrines from the Church, and that we have in 
these heretical and magical treatises a corrupt form of the 
doctrine and ritual prevalent in the Church.® 





1 Philos. v. 9, p. 170. 2 Epiph. Her. xxxvii. 5. 

3 Cf. 2 Je 60, 62, with Great Paris Papyrus 2189, and P7st/s Sophia, 
375, and 2 Jef 65, with Great Par. Pap. 906. Both in the Gnostic 
treatise and the Magic Papyrus here referred to a pure linen cloth, and 
the flowers of the season, and vinewood on which to burn incense, are 
directed to be supplied for the celebration of the Mystery. In both, too, 
the celebrants are to be clad in white garments, and their head crowned 
with olive branches. 

* Pistis Sophia, 249. 5 Tren... 2,3; 

® A similar explanation accounts for the analogy between the views 
df Gregory of Nyssa and contemporary Telestic as to original sin. 
There is a strong similarity, for instance, between Gregory’s language in 
Or. Cat. Mag. 35, where he speaks of the dpanopos tis euptyOeions 
xaxias (or what he presently calls rijs xnAtdos), and the following passage 
from -Proclus (2 Zim. v. p. 331): 7 TedeoreKy dia rod Oetov mupds 
adpavifovea ras €x yeverns kndidas. 
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Anrich, however, cannot admit this, for he will not allow 
that the Church doctrine had any tinge of mystery at so 
early a date. And so he tries to show that both Baptism 
and the Eucharist gradually assumed a mystical significance 
foreign to them at first. We give the substance of his views 
with regard to Baptism in the following passage : 


‘It was a Jewish conception that whoever possessed the Spirit 
might hand it on by the laying on of hands to others also, and so 
the gift of the Spirit was conceived of as communicated by the 
imposition of the hands of a wvevparixds, and was not placed in 
direct relation to Baptism. Baptism was regarded as a figure of the 
forgiveness of sins, and reception into the Church. On the other 
hand, the Spirit was felt to be the common possession of all Chris- 
tians ; so it was natural to bring the gift of it into connexion with 
Baptism. It is this view which underlies St. John’s thought of 
being “born again of water and of the Spirit.” Possibly, also, the 
so-called Baptism of Proselytes has unconsciously influenced the 
conception of Christian Baptism. It is even called a “ new birth,” 
and it was held that the Proselyte, whose entry into the Jewish 
Church had been completed by circumcision and baptism, received 
forgiveness of all his past sins. Hence in process of time Baptism 
came to be regarded as in and by itself indispensable to the attain- 
ment of blessedness. And so we find in Hermas the view that the 
just who had died under the old covenant were baptized by the 
Apostles in Hades,’ ! &c. (p. 117). 





This view of Hermas’ is an odd one, but it emphasizes the 
mystical significance attached to the Sacrament at a time 
when the Apostolic doctrine must have been fresh in men’s 
minds. We note a similar desire to exclude the idea of 
mystery in Anrich’s treatment of the question of Infant Bap- 
tism. For while admitting that the baptism of infants is 
referred to by Irenzeus,? and declared by Origen® to be a 
tradition received from the Apostles, he still suggests that its 
adoption was a result of the magic views prevalent with 
regard to the operation of Baptism, and thinks that the 
practice was further suggested by the fact that children were 
initiated into the Mysteries, and that there was a correspond- 
ing heathen rite, the Amphidromia. 

As in Baptism, so also in the Eucharist, Anrich thinks 
there was a growing sense of mystery, which has resulted in 
a complete change of view with regard to the nature of the 


1 Sim. ix. 16. * ih, 33. 4. Baty. % In Rom. Com. 5, 9. 

4 In this latter rite nine or ten days after the birth of an infant the 
father, in the presence of the family and other witnesses, offered sacri- 
fice. A woman brought the child in her arms, and ran with it several 
times round the altar. See Coulanges, Ct¢é antique, 59. 
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Sacrament. St. eehtiet ie is not to be considered, as he repre- 
sents the peculiar doctrine of St. John! The Didache does 
not go beyond asserting a connexion between the spiritual 
food of the Eucharist and the gifts of eternal life! There is 
no mystical connexion between the two. Far otherwise is it 
with St. Irenzeus. He brings the resurrection of the body 
into causative connexion with the reception of the Eucharist,’ 
as also Clement of Alexandria.? The Sacrament with them 
is no longer merely an indispensable condition, but an effec- 
tive cause of immortality. The same conception is found in 
the terminology of the Liturgies, where such expressions as 
‘ Lifegiving Mysteries’ or ‘Immortal Mysteries’ are of com- 
mon occurrence. He thinks that the Pagan Mysteries, which 
were popularly supposed to confer an assurance of immor- 
tality, assisted the growth of this view, by an unconscious 
reaction upon Christian doctrine. 

On the other hand, the Christians appear to us to have 
been fully conscious of any resemblance to Christian ritual 
and doctrine in the contemporary Pagan rites. Thus Justin‘ 
tells us that the demons parodied the Christian Eucharist in 
the Mysteries of Mithras, in which a loaf and a cup of water 
were set forth with certain invocations.’ Justin often returns 
to this point.© In most of the Mysteries there was symbolical 
eating and drinking, and they were generally celebrated at 
night, as the Eucharist at first was. Thus to the heathen, as 
to Lucian,’ Christianity presented itself as a «aw teXerTn, 
and it is well known that the early Christians were accused 
of celebrating the most shocking initiatory rites.’ Surely, 
then, a most intense horror of these Pagan rites must have 
remained in the minds of the Christians. If the Gnostics 
coquetted with them, the Catholics would just for that reason 
shun them the more. We cannot credit any influence, con- 
scious or unconscious, such as Anrich imagines. He is quite 
aware that the ritual of the Eucharist is based on Judaism. 
It was from the earliest times regarded as ‘the Christian 
Sacrifice,’ and as such highly mysterious. But we do not for 
a moment agree with Anrich’s view that the idea of Christian 
communion may have been derived from the current Greek 
notion that at a sacrificial feast man had communion with 
God. Plutarch® tells us that at such feasts the true joy 

| Did. 10, 3: mvevpatexiy tpopny xai rrordv kai Cony al@mov. 

* iv. 31, 4 3 Ped. ii. 19. 4 Apol. i. 66. 

on Tertullian, De Preser. 40 : ‘ Celebrat [ Mithras] panis oblationem.’ 

i. 54, 62. 7 Peregrin, V1. 


8 » Va Tertullian, A pol. 7 sgg. anil Ad Nat. i. 15. 
9 Non posse suav. vivi sec. Epic. 21. 
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arises from the dof tod mapeivas tov Oedv edpevh kat 
SéyecOar Ta yiwomeva Keyapiouévws. Without denying a 
‘Preparatio Evangelica’ in such a notion as Plutarch’s, we 
echo the words quoted by Isaac Williams.' ‘To suppose the 
doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church owed their origin to 
the practices of heathen philosophy, is as if a person were to 
imagine that the sun owed its light to a reflection of the 
moon in the waters.’ The doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and so the idea of Christian communion, is contained in the 
words of Institution. 

In the heathen Mysteries there was a fides silenti?, which 
has certainly strong analogies with the Ecclesiastical Dzs- 
ciplina Arcant. Anrich thinks that the latter refers, like the 
former, to the veil of secrecy in which in either case the 
ritual, symbols, formule, &c., were wrapped. It was not, he 
thinks, with regard to any particular doctrine that either 
Pagan or Christian was bound to silence. And so he argues 
that there was no ‘disciplina arcani’ until after the age of 
Clement and Origen, when the Sacraments came to be re- 
garded as Mysteries, and their ritual began to be shrouded in 
secrecy. Now we believe, as we have already said, that the 
Sacraments were from the first regarded as Mysteries. But 
Anrich allows that the ‘Symbol’ or Creed, was kept secret 
as a part of the Mystery of Baptism. Surely, then, he must 
allow that there was a silence with regard to doctrine as well 
as to ritual. In fact it is well known that the catechumens 
were only taught the doctrines of the Creed in the vaguest 
way until the last stage of their catechumenate, when they 
were allowed to learn the Symbol. And if the ritual of the 
Sacraments was carefully concealed by the exclusion of the 
catechumens, &c., from the Divine Service, this was not a 
mere idea borrowed from Paganism, but had an educational 
motive. Its object was partly to reserve full knowledge to 
the last stage of teaching, and partly, as St. Augustine says,” 
to produce a greater longing in the hearts of the catechumens 
for a share in these Divine Mysteries. What if the Eranista 
cannot persuade his ‘ orthodox’ friend (in Theodoret’s 
Eranista*) to tell him the exact nature of the elements? 
Was it not necessary to conceal such things from the profane, 
in accordance with our Lord’s injunction not to cast pearls 
before swine? There was no semi-pagan idea in such reti- 
cence. In this connexion Anrich is guilty of a serious mis- 
quotation. In St. Aug. De 77vin. iii. 21, he renders ‘ infantes’ 


1 Tract No. 87, loc. cit. 


2 Tract. in Joh. 96. 3. 3 Dial. ii., In Conf. (83, 168) 
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‘catechumens, which is quite inadmissible and makes the 
whole passage unintelligible. St. Augustine does not say 
that catechumens did not know that bread and wine were 
used in the Eucharist. How could they be ignorant of this, 
with the Scriptures in their hands?! St. Augustine simply 
says that those who saw the Theophanies in the Old Testa- 
ment saw no more than children would see who should be 
present at a celebration, without knowing that bread and wine 
were used, and should therefore imagine that the Lord Him- 
self appeared, and gave His Body and Blood with His own 
hand. Hence all the case which Anrich builds on this pas- 
sage falls to the ground. 

The Disciplina Arcani is discussed by Isaac Williams in 
Tract 87, and also by Newman in his Avzans (pp. 41-64). 
The former defines it as follows: ‘The discipline of the 
secret, according to which they kept back in reserve the 
higher doctrines of our Faith until persons were rendered fit 
to receive them by a long previous preparation.’ This is also 
Newman’s view, and has recently been advocated by Zes- 
schwitz (Real-Encyel. i. 639 f.). St. Cyril? inculcates such a 
reservation of the deeper doctrines of the Faith to the later 
stages of teaching, ‘Keep safe the secret. . . . Listen not to 
one who asks, What harm is there in my knowing also? 
Even the sick ask for wine, which, unseasonably given, brings 
on delirium.’ And again,‘ These are the secrets which the 
Church unfolds to him who passes on from the catechumens.’ 

It will thus appear that a false theory vitiates all the con- 
clusions of the writer of this otherwise interesting study on 
the Ancient Mysteries. We should wish, however, to do full 
justice to the painstaking care with which the author has 
ransacked every source of information upon the subject. The 
references and quotations in the notes are peculiarly full and 
valuable, and we have derived much instruction from his 
pages. 

1 It is stated in the passage quoted above (Zrac¢. in Joh. 96. 3) that 
all things ‘in apostolicis literis’? were open to the catechumens. 


2 Cyril. Hieros. ed. Milles. przef. 57. Catech. vi. 16, quoted by New- 
man, Arians, p. 48. 
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ART. IX.—KEBLE’S ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR,’ 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Year. By JOHN KEBLE. 
With an Introduction and Notes by WALTER LOCK, M.A., 
and five designs by R. ANNING BELL. (London, 1895.) 


IN an Introduction to George Herbert’s Temple, Mr. 
Shorthouse has said of the group of poets which included 
Herbert, Donne, Wither, Vaughan, and others, ‘These men 
were the true founders of the Church of England.’ The 
remark is open to serious objection ; even in the restricted 
sense which, of course, is alone intended, it is unjust to such 
great names as Hooker and Andrewes, not to speak of Laud, 
by whom Herbert himself was ordained. But the leading 
part which Mr. Shorthouse ascribes to poetry in the Caroline 
revival may be claimed for it with better reason in the case 
of the Tractarian Movement. Newman dated the latter from 
Keble’s sermon on ‘ National Apostasy,’ preached at Oxford, 
July 14, 1833. But six years earlier the chief notes of the 
coming ‘movement’ had been touched with thrilling sweet- 
ness in the Christian Year, preluding the day 


‘As in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds ;’ 


or—why not quote Keble himself ?— 


‘As the pipe of wakening lark 
Heard by some twilight grove.’ 


New light has of late been thrown upon the Catholic 
Revival of this century, and fresh interest aroused; and 
Professor Lock’s beautiful little edition has been born ina 
fortunate hour, to direct attention anew to the clear fountain, 
‘the new-born rill,’ whose waters have travelled so far. 
Newman, in an essay written a few months after his 
secession, expressed his confidence that the Church of Rome 
would reap what Keble had sown; the honey of the 
Anglican poet would find its way to the Roman hive. 
Hopes would be kindled in the hearts of the young by the 
poetry of the Christian Year and the Lyra Innocentium ; 
ideals of Church order would be set up, which could only be 
abashed and confounded by the dismal reality within the 
Anglican communion. These anticipations have not been 
exactly realized. Dissatisfaction has been produced ; but it 
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has impelled English Churchmen to repair, not to forsake, 
their Church. 

The Christian Year may, indeed, have suffered some 
loss of popularity by reason of the very success of the move- 
ment it inaugurated. To some these early anticipations may 
seem timorous and faint-hearted. The ‘rathe primrose’ may 
be in danger of ‘dying forsaken’ in the florid abundance of 
the later year, though 

‘To the rock its root adheres 
In every fibre true.’ 


There were, of course, movement and advance in Keble’s 
own mind. In the poem for Ash Wednesday, the third stanza, 
Mr. Lock tells us, first appears in the prznted edition (p. 74); in 
the MSS. the poem would apparently read rather as an apology 
(if not a justification) for the disuse of private confession in the 
English Church. In the poem on ‘Gunpowder Treason—a 
protest against the errors and warning against the ‘ enchanted 
air’ of Rome—occurred the famous change by which ‘ as’ was 
substituted for ‘not’ in the passage: ‘ Present in the heart, mot 
in the hands’ (p. 321). We think it matter for surprise as 
well as regret that in the note on this passage Professor Lock 
has made no reference to the important letter written by Dr. 
Pusey to Dr. Liddon, and published in the Church Quarterly 
Review for July 1878, which gives the fullest and most 
authentic account of the alteration. 

Again the ‘sober’ tone and quiet ‘soothing tendency’ of 
the book may seem insipid and mawkish at a time when—not 
less perhaps than in Keble’s day—‘ excitement of every kind 
is sought after with a morbid eagerness.’' None the less we 
believe that the volume has a permanent value, and might, if 
studied intelligently, still exert that power ‘to kindle and 
restrain’ through which it has been of incalculable service to 
two generations of Church people. 

To this desirable end Mr. Lock’s edition should contribute 
much. Its external attractiveness is not to be ignored. The 
clear, strong, and shapely type is a boon to weak eyes, yet 
the volume is remarkably light and portable. The five 
designs by Mr. Anning Bell seem to us, in their reverent and 
simple grace, to harmonize well with the verses. 

But the distinction of the edition lies in the annotations, 
and especially in the ‘short analysis of the thought’ which 
the editor has prefixed to each poem. This is a novel and 
valuable feature. There are, it is to be feared, listless and 


’ Advertisement, p. xxxvii. 
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perfunctory readers of the Christian Year for whom it is 
something to be made aware that there zs a meaning in the 
poet’s verse, that he really has a message to deliver. In 
parts, too, there is a real obscurity, which, says Mr. Lock, ‘is 
sometimes due to a mystical treatment of Holy Scripture .. . 
more often to the quick-darting thought of the writer, passing 
from one subject to another by a train of feeling rather than 
of logic’ (p. xiii). In the case of a great writer, it is a stimu- 
lating and instructive exercise to follow the movement of the 
unconscious logic of feeling and passion. Keble, however, is 
not—shall we say ?—a Pindar. The perplexity in which the 
reader may sometimes find himself as to his real drift or the 
connexion of his thought is occasionally due rather to a want 
than an excess of poetic energy—to a certain meditative 
languor and diffusiveness. His verse is not a torrent plunging 
this way and that as it sweeps from rock to rock ; it isa gentle 
stream, spreading beyond its banks in calm pools which reflect 
the clouds and stars. By definitely marking out the main 
channel (if we may keep up the metaphor), Mr. Lock saves 
the navigator from losing himself amid backwaters and side- 
currents. With patient and conscientious skill he traces out 
the course of the thought ; and there are few who will not 
find their reading of the Cristian Year made more intelli- 
gent and more appreciative by his thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic guidance. 

Is Keble one of those who sit on high above the ebb and 
flow of popular favour ? Is he—where Keats modestly believed 
himself to be—‘ among the English poets’ ? 

His claim to such rank has been challenged by Mr. A. C. 
Benson in a paper on ‘ The Poetry of Keble,’ which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review a few months ago, and has 
been reprinted in a charming volume of Essays. These are 
apparently intended to be so many studies in ‘ comparative 
failure’; and the essay on Keble seems calculated on the 
whole to give ‘a malicious pleasure’ to those who have been 
‘conscious’ (like Mr. Benson himself, perhaps) ‘of an under- 
current of rebellion’ in their early studies of the Chréstzan 
Year. 

After some rather cruel remarks on poor Kirke White, in 
illustration of the way in which men’s literary judgments are 
perverted by considerations of personal respect and esteem, Mr. 
Benson proceeds—with the view, perhaps, of emancipating the 
reader from misleading prepossessions ?—to state that Keble 
was ‘narrow-minded,’ ‘timid,’ ‘with little independence of 
thought or character, ‘like Telemachus in Tennyson’s 
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Ulysses? ‘not a man who can be called interesting or 
romantic in any degree. ‘Even Mr. Lock,’ he thinks, 
‘would admit that.’! Clearly, we are so seriously warped in 
Keble’s favour that Mr. Benson will give us as energetic a 
twist as possible in the opposite direction, all in the interests 
of literary impartiality! He even finds something ‘ eminently 
depressing about Keble’s want of personal ambition.’ Keble 
was not so disappointed as he ought to have been about the 
Provostship of Oriel ; ‘he acquiesced too easily.’ ‘In some 
men, this could almost be called indolence, but in Keble we 
may call it modesty’—this provoking superiority to ‘low 
ambition and the pride of’—provosts. V@ wictts! Mr. 
Benson seems to exclaim ; and he tosses the Lyra [nnocentium 
into the adverse scale. 

At last we reach the Christian Year. With some of Mr, 
Benson’s criticisms we confess ourselves in agreement. 
Keble was often careless—a severe critic might say, culpably 
careless—in matters of diction and versification. He had not 
Gray’s ‘sense of perfection’: Mr. Benson says, over harshly, 
‘he was copious, fluent, uncritical ; he was never fastidious, 
and allowed much to go out under his name which was quite 
unworthy of an able man; puerile, inelegant stuff’ (p. 182). 
It would be possible no doubt to quote passages of a deplorable 
flatness ; and others in which a fine effect is marred by a ‘ bald, 
bad’ line or trivial close. It must be confessed that the man 
who could say, ‘ All sermons are good,’ had not the critical 
faculty highly developed. 

Not without reason does Mr. Benson connect this care- 
lessness of workmanship with Keble’s view of poetry; but 
we question whether he states that view accurately. Doubt- 
less to Keble poetry was a mdpepyov, ‘not the business of 
his life’ ; but it was by no means we should say, ‘a relief from 
graver thoughts.’ Rather, it was a means by which those 
graver thoughts found expression; by which the inner, 
spiritual life— 

‘ Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act,’ 


emotions and feelings which had no adequate scope in the 
common round of duties, could obtain ‘ the relief of utterance, 
Such expression must indeed be regulated: the poet is not 
lawless, though he is a law unto himself. But the law of 
reserve, of self-restraint, is itself an zws¢znct of the poet ; ‘ the 
utterance of high or tender feeling controlled and modified 
by a certain reserve is the very soul of poetry.’ Hence the 


1 Essays, p. 181. 
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justification and use of metre and rhythm ‘in throwing a 
kind of veil over those strong or deep emotions which need 
relief but cannot endure publicity’ (‘Review of the Life of 
Scott’). Thus the language of poetry may be elevated and 
even ornate, without losing the right to be called natural, as 
long as it is true to the principle that ‘nature is made better 
by no mean, but nature makes that mean.’ In truth Keble 
is almost a fanatic for xaturalness in poetry : the only genuine 
poet is he who ‘sings because he must.’ The self-conscious, 
professional poet was as abhorrent to him as was the profes- 
sional Sophist to Socrates. This feeling, sound and just in the 
main, lies at the root of his distinction between primary and 
secondary poets. The primary poet finds ‘both law and 
impulse’ in his own heart: the secondary poet derives both 
his inspiration and his poetical canons from without, from 
the example of others, from a cultivated taste, or a popular 
demand. 

This judgment is, in Keble, closely akin to that ‘love of 
innocence, which Mr. Lock finely says is his master-passion ; 
but it leads at times to ‘strange fits’ of wilful and prejudiced 
criticism. Milton, with ‘a lofty and steady confidence in him- 
self, and a resolution, as Johnson owns, ‘at once fervid, pious, 
and rational,’ deliberately devoted himself to the service of 
the Muse, and lived ‘a dedicated spirit’; and Milton is 
accordingly a secondary poet. Scott, a genuine singer 
indeed, but one who would have been glad enough to change 
places with one of his own moss-troopers, and to say to the 
minstrel, 

‘Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride ;’"— 


Scott is a primary poet. With critical principles like these, 
it may be suspected that a certain amount of slovenliness, of 
unstudied and negligent ease, would almost rank as a virtue. 

Keble’s theory, untenable as a general principle of criticism, 
is of interest and value as applied to his own work. It directs 
attention, not to the product, but tothe producer. These ‘effu- 
sions’ are the revelation of a nature, a spirit, of singular purity 
and freshness, the more attractive because so unconscious, the 
more transparent because they have not crystallized into 
definite artistic forms. Mr. Benson objects to some of the 
poems that they are ‘far too long, so as to be hardly lyrical.’ 
Very well: call them meditations. ‘Meditabor ut columba.’ 
Everyone who writes about Keble quotes Wordsworth’s 
‘Stockdove,’ and with good reason. 


‘I heard a stockdove sing or say 
His homely tale.’ 
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The poem on ‘ The Good Centurion’ (Third Sunday after Epi- 
phany) passes (as Mr. Lock’s analysis shows, p. 49) from topic 
to topic, suggested indeed by the story, but having no intrinsic 
connexion. Yet these transitions of thought sometimes bring 
us very close to the poet. Compare, contrast, the beautiful 
verses for the Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Isolation’ (‘Yes! in the sea of life 
enisled’). The latter has the one thought of the sad contrast 
between the passing, illusory sense of communion with others, 
and the reality of ‘the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea’ that 
rolls between us. Keble muses in desultory fashion on the 
blessings and consolations attendant on our isolation. ‘If 
there were perfect sympathy here, our affection would rest on 
earth, and not pass up to Heaven.’ ‘If others knew all that 
is in our hearts, they would cease to love us’ (p. 227). The 
poem has no unity ; but, after all, its incoherence is due to the 
humility which makes the author severe to his own faults, 
while he idealizes the purity and goodness of others. 

If there is little art, there is less affectation about Keble’s 
writing—least of all the affectation ‘to be unaffected’ which 
Mr. Benson thinks our only modern substitute for simplicity, 
The scraps of quotation he is fond of introducing give an 
informal, conversational tone to his verse. Mr. Lock has 
succeeded in tracing all but a very few of these quotations; 
in this way he sometimes illustrates with charming effect the 
thought of the poem. A lovely example is the note on p. 207, 
where Waller’s ‘ Apology for having Loved before’ is quoted 
as the source of the expression ‘little drop of light.’ We 
might cite also the felicitous quotation on p. 316 from Words- 
worth’s description of the ‘Calenture’ in ‘The Brothers.’ 
On this literary and scholarly side, as well as by virtue of 
deeper and more spiritual sympathies, Keble has an ideal 
editor in Professor Lock. There is no display of learning, 
and the notes are written with a frugal hand—‘the modest 
charm of not too much’ belongs to all the editor’s work—yet 
Keble’s ideas are illustrated with a culture that ranges from 
the classic poets, the Fathers, and the Church historian 
Socrates, to Pascal, Butler, and the modern poets, especially 
Wordsworth. 

For, with all his love of simplicity and nature, Keble 
belongs'to the literary order of poets; now and then he is 
even conventional. Mr. Benson drops amusingly on the 
conventionalisms of the poem for Monday in Easter week, 
with its description of the moorland springs, here identified 
as the sources of the Severn and the Wye. Some of it, he 
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admits, ‘is beautifully delineated,’ but ‘the mixture of the 
reclining nymph and the mountain fern is not felicitous. 
Constitutional monarchs do not steer their own ironclads, 
and it is not picturesque even to pretend that they do’ (p. 188). 
This reminds one of Johnson’s delightfully captious criticism 
on Lycidas : ‘We know that they never drove afield, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ’—a criticism which a@/so is not 
quite devoid of justification. 

All this, however, is only part of a wider charge which 
Mr. Benson brings against Keble’s poetry—the charge of want 
of truth to nature. ‘ Keble’s whole view of nature was one- 
sided and wanting in insight.’ ‘ The imagery is of a purely con- 
ventional character, and the observation employed of the most 
general kind’ (pp. 187-9). Admirers may have exaggerated 
Keble’s merits here ; Mr. Lock, however, like Principal Shairp, 
speaks with moderation. He claims for Keble ‘the large- 
hearted sympathy which includes all creation in its embrace, 
and sees the consecration of God’s Presence on every side’ 
(p.xv). Keble was keenly sensible of the ‘ soothing’ influence 
of nature ; but he was mainly interested in its ‘ sacramental ’ 
character, its spiritual significance and power. His feeling 
for nature may properly be called /ove, a word ‘too often 
profaned ’ even in this application of it ; yet he loved it as we 
love the vozce of a friend, rather than as we love a friend. His 
similes and images, beautiful as they often are, carry us at 
once to the thought they are meant to illustrate. Take the 
exquisite verses on the retroactive effect of the Incarnation : 

‘Now of Thy Love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Mounting in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past ;’ 


or the noble lines describing St. Peter on the housetop at 
Joppa, while the messengers of Cornelius were approaching : 


‘Far o’er the glowing western main 
His wistful brow was upward raised, 
Where, like an angel’s train, 
The burnished water blazed.’ 


Dean Stanley has glanced at the imaginative beauty of this 
description in connexion with the crisis then reached in the 
history of the Church, and her impending advance to Europe 
and the West. How significant that vision of the sea, now 
‘a path of gold’ for the feet of the Redeemer ! 

But though Keble’s interest in nature was mainly spiritual 
and emotional, we cannot agree that he was careless and unreal 
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in his view of her phenomena. Especially when he had the 
stimulus of religious feeling or perception, his eye was keen 
and true. Mr. Benson ingeniously turns against him the 
praise Dean Stanley bestows on the general accuracy of his 
descriptions of the scenery of the Holy Land. ‘If the 
pictures of landscapes that he had not seen are among his 
most felicitous passages, we may well be excused for mis- 
trusting his powers of observation when dealing with the 
features of his own native country’ (p. 187). Is not this rather 
like saying that if a man has imagination his eyesight must 
be poor? The explanation seems to us obvious enough, 
Quick to follow the suggestions of spiritual truth in the 
familiar landscape of home, in treating the Holy Land Keble 
would come under the influence of a different religious 
interest—the desire to strengthen his grasp of the veality— 
material, visible, tangible—of the.sacred history ; above all, 
to deepen the conviction that Christ had come zx the flesh, and 
that lake and mountain, rock, tree, and flower actually met 
the eyes of the incarnate God, as they might meet ours 
to-day. There is, further, his sympathy with the spirit of 
the Old Testament: witness many a line which glows with 
the patriotic ardour of the Psalmist or the writer of Deutero- 
nomy for 
‘ A land that drinks the rain of Heaven at will, 
Whose waters kiss the feet of many a vine-clad hill.’ 


As Greece is a second mother-country to the poet, so is 
Palestine to the saint. 

And at home—is his vision really so dull and lifeless? 
‘Even in this familiar landscape,’ says Principal Shairp, ‘ his 
eye and ear have caught facts and aspects of nature which, 
as far as I know, have never been put down in books,’ He 
instances the lines (Fifth Sunday after Easter) which describe 
‘the clear note’ of the thrush before a_ thunder-shower. 
There are many touches which reveal, if not a profound 
insight into Nature, at least a genial sympathy, an affection- 
ate intimacy with her. 

‘Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast ?’ 


he writes, on May 18 (p. 86). Somehow it always does happen 
that the first wild rose one finds is fully blown. The image of 
‘the dullest plain’ glorified by ‘the lark soaring high’ above 
it (p. 50) recalls that in ‘James Lee’s Wife’ of the butterfly 
settling with its ‘ wonderful blue and red’ on the burnt-up turf. 
Mr. Benson quotes from the poem for Trinity Sunday : 
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1896 Keble’s ‘Christian Year.’ 
‘ As travellers on some woodland height, 
When wintry’suns are gleaming bright, 
Lose in arch’d glades their tangled sight ; 
By glimpses such as dreamers love, 
Through her grey veil the leafless grove 
Shows where the distant shadows rove.’ 


‘Will anyone say,’ he asks, ‘that there is the least precision 
about this picture? What kind of a place is he describing ?’ 
(p. 188). There is indeed a lack of ‘ precision’ here, connected, 
it may be, with the poet’s defective sight—‘eyes, as he 
describes them, ‘dazzled now and weak’ (p.19); but the 
picture does not seem to us unreal, Walking in a wood in 
brilliant March weather, with the open country visible between 
the bare boughs, the present writer has seen (or seemed to 
see) the effect Keble is trying to describe. The sun’s rays, 
reflected from the branches, weave a‘ lucid veil’ through which 
the landscape appears with a soft and mystic brightness. It 
is an effect which would appeal to Keble’s love of ‘twilight 
gleam’ and ‘ dim vision,’ 

But Keble’s view of nature is ‘onesided.’ ‘ He diligently 
closes his eyes’ ‘ to. the cruelty, the waste, the ugliness’ of 
nature. To him it is ‘all true, all faultless, all in tune’ ; ‘the 
fault is entirely in man’s corrupt heart’ (p. 189). Is this more 
than the contrast implied by the Psalmist : ‘ wind and storm 
fulfilling His word’? The beauty of early spring moved 
Wordsworth to ‘lament what man has made of man’; yet he 
was not blind to the sternness and sadness of nature. When 
he asserts that ‘ Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her, he does not mean that the gulfs have washed down no 
adventurous Ulysses, or the avalanche swept away no Alpine 
enthusiast. Keble, too, does not ignore the stern and terrible 
aspects of nature : 

‘ Will the storm hear the sailor’s piteous cry ?’ (p. 79.) 


But the earthquake, the fire, the tempest manifest God ; the 
tremendous forces of nature reveal ‘the Almighty’s power’ 
(p. 53), or, it may be, ‘a God in anger.’ Since they are ‘ true’ 
to His dictates, they are also ‘faultless’ and ‘in tune’ (p.165). If 
this belief is unpoetical, then theism and poetry are mutually 
opposed. There are, indeed, writers who suggest that 
pantheism is the orthodox creed of the poet: Mr. Benson 
would apparently be content with some form of Gnosticism. 
‘How different a view’ is Keble’s ‘from the view that 
Tennyson found grow more and more intense with advan- 
cing years—that the world was, as it were, the creation of 
VOL, XLIL—NO. LXXXIV. FF 
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some vast poetic heart, with its necessary concomitant of failure 
and incompleteness.’ ' 

A further remark occurs to us in this connexion. Keble 
shrank, it may be, from the sublimer and more awful 
aspects of nature for a reason which causes poets like Byron 
to revel in them. The sublime belongs, according to the 
convincing theory of Kant, not to nature but to man ; it is 
the proud elation of ‘man’s unconquerable mind,’ conscious 
of its own greatness and strength, in the presence of the 
mighty forces or vast abysses of nature. It was to confront 
nature with the sombre and defiant figure of Azmself that 
Manfred wandered among the Alpine precipices. All this is 
wholly unlike Keble. In the fine poem for the Fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany (p. 54), he suggests a different view 
of the sublime : 

‘They know the Almighty’s love, 

Who, when the whirlwinds rock the topmost grove, 

Stand in the shade and hear 
The tumult with a deep exulting fear, 
How, in their fiercest sway, 
Curb’d by some power unseen, they die away, 
Like a bold steed that owns his rider’s arm, 
Proud to be checked and soothed by that o’er-mastering charm.’ 


Here it is the cessation of the storm, rather than its fury, 
which wakes the sense of the sublime. Yet the sand-storm 
of the desert speaks to him of God: 


‘These moments of wild wrath are Thine ; 
Thine too the drearier hour,’ &c. (p. 40). 


On the whole, Keble knew even less of the gloom and terror 
of nature than of its ‘aching joys’ and ‘ dizzy raptures.’ His 
trials were depression, ‘ dreariness, ‘the languid pulse,’ ‘ the 
nerveless spirit, ‘ acctdze’—the sickness that destroyeth in the 
noonday,’ ‘ the anguish keen’ (p. 259, of middle age!). On the 
other hand, Nature brought her consolations, her ‘soothing 
power,’ her ‘calm repose,’ her ‘innocent brightness.’ 


‘Gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mou!d ’— 


gentle even in their sorrows. 

In a most interesting introduction Mr. Lock has traced 
the successive phases of, or elements in, Keble’s attitude to 
nature and life. There is the first frank, fresh delight in all 
that is beautiful, in nature, poetry, art ; a delight soon clouded 


1 Essays, p. 190. 
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by the sense of sin, and yielding for a time, not to mere 
natural decay, but to to the shock of disappointment and 
private grief. It is brought back once more, not by ‘the 
philosophic mind,’ but by Christian faith; since God’s 
redeeming love has restored the fallen world. 
‘Hath He not all thy wrongs redressed, 
And all thy bliss renewed ?’ (p. 167). 


There is danger in all attempts to discriminate with rigour 
and precision between nature and grace; and a system so de- 
finite occasionally betrays Keble into ideas which must seem 
to most of us artificial and unreal. Nature is hardly allowed 
its rights in the theory that ‘ mothers learn their love’ from the 
font (‘ Holy Baptism,’ p. 295). Newman, indeed, commends the 
author for his ‘ studious accuracy’ on this point, and his free- 
dom from ‘the Platonic tone, as it may be called, of much of 
the poetry of the day.’' We confess that here at least our 
sympathy is with Wordsworth and Mr. Benson rather than 
with Keble and Newman. 

Yet this is only the unpoetical exaggeration of a thought 
which inspires what is noblest and most precious in Keble’s 
poetry-——the thought that in the Christian Church the dreams 
of nature and the natural man are interpreted and fulfilled. 
Thus classical poetry has a value and a truth of which it is 
but dimly conscious. 


‘Thoughts beyond their thought to those high Bards were given’ 
(p. 84). 
Thus external nature owes its meaning and its charm 
alike to the spiritual truth and grace of which it is the 
vehicle. 
‘ For dreary were this earth, if earth were all, 
Though brightened oft by dear affection’s kiss ; 
Who for the spangles wears the funeral pall ? 
But catch a glimpse beyond it, and ’tis bliss’ (p. 226). 


Hence it is God who ‘ opens Nature’s book’ (p. 56)—thatis, reveals 
to us its secret spiritual significance. Hence ‘hermits blest,’ 
and ‘holy maids’ possess ‘ the secret lore of rural things’ ; be- 
cause to them ‘some viewless teacher’ has brought 
‘The mora/ of each fleeting cloud and gale, 

The whispers from above, that haunt the twilight vale’ (p. 276); 

because for them the Cross has 
‘Cast o’er hope and memory, 
O’er life and death, its azeful charm’ (p. 268). 


1 Essays, ii. 435. 
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The word ‘moral’ suggests what is, perhaps, a poetical 
deficiency in Keble’s treatment of nature, his proneness to 
‘cramp its use’ by an excessive eagerness ‘to hook it to some 
useful end.’ Yet Keble’s general attitude may recall Tenny- 
son’s protest against theories which would leave to creation 
only 

‘Fantastic beauty, such as lurks 


In some wild poet, when he works 
Without a conscience and an aim.’ 


And there is poetry as well as religion in Keble’s faith 
that nothing is really lost to the Christian. All things are 
ours, conquered, consecrated, transfigured by Christ. 
‘There’s not a strain to Memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here, 
But minds us of Thy Love. 
O Lord. our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but Thine: with Thee all beauty glows’ (p. 85). 


Mr. Benson does not sustain the part of advocatus diaboli 
to the very end of his essay.. He quotes some verses from the 
noble poem on Balaam (Second Sunday after Easter), and 
says: ‘ These sober, grave stanzas [is not that rather ‘ faint 
praise’?] have something of the cadence of The Bard’ He 
grants Keble the possession of the poetical qualities of ‘ sim- 
plicity, ‘ propriety ’ (in the sense of ‘delicate appositeness’) 
and ‘gravity ’—‘all three unpopular qualities enough now- 
adays, and, therefore, perhaps all the more worthy of study.’! 
‘Keble,’ he adds, ‘ was as serious as Shelley or Wordsworth.’ 

Yes, Keble was serious: there is the accent, not of sin- 
cerity only, but of earnestness in all he writes. In the case 
perhaps of all religious poets, certainly in that of Keble, it is 
impossible to estimate the work quite apart from the author. 
In some, in Donne, in Crashaw, even in George Herbert, 
we feel that there are poetic elements and faculties which, 
though they have been brought into captivity to Christ, were 
independent once, and perhaps continue somewhat restive 
under the yoke. But in Keble ‘faith working by love,’ the 
religious principle, is central and dominant all through. It is 
the fountain of his inspiration, the source of his very existence 
as a poet. It ‘gave him eyes, it ‘gave him ears’ ; 

‘And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy.’ 


1 Essays, p. 198. 
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And when, on rare occasions, this ‘fountain light’ finds 
direct expression, with what pellucid clearness, with what 
exquisite simplicity, it wells forth, What could be more 
perfect than these lines, which breathe the very spirit of 
humble, restful, self-surrender ? 


*O Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy will— 
I will lie still. 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me clinging to my Father’s breast, 
In perfect rest.’ ! 


It was said of Gray that ‘he never spoke out.’ ‘Keble,’ 
says Mr. Benson, ‘ never /e¢s himself go.’ But even so, ‘le style 
est homme méme. That reserved, hesitating, sometimes 
awkward utterance, is characteristic of the man—and, may 
we not add? of the saint. Keble told Dr. Pusey that Words- 
worth had once proposed to him that they should go over 
the Christian Year together, ‘with a view to correcting the 
English. We may, perhaps, be thankful that this was not 
done, that the diction of the Christzan Year was not brought 
into conformity with that, say, of ‘The Labourer’s Noon-day 
Hymn.’ At any rate, the portrait would have lost something 
by being ‘ retouched.’ 

A portrait it is. ‘Thy book I love,’ says Isaac Williams, 
‘because Thyself is there. Keble himself was distressed and 
dismayed to find that there was so much of self-revelation in 
his book. Mr. Lock tells us that ‘he never liked to speak of 
the volume, or hear it spoken of.’ Yet the likeness is disguised 
and obscured by the arrangement of the poems in the order 
of the Church’s Calendar. Mr. Benson laughs a little at ‘the 
cyclical instinct which beset Keble.’ It was, of course, in the 
main, his devotion to the Church, and delight in her system 
and order ; but it served the useful purpose of keeping him- 
self in the background. It would be an act of impiety to 
print the poems in the order of their composition, though 
many of them would gain by being dissociated from occasions 
with which they have only an incidental or trivial connexion. 
But Mr. Lock’s Appendix? enables us to read the book in its 
chronological order ; and, having done so at his suggestion, 

1 Wednesday before Easter (p. 100). 

2 ¢Ttis in the main, says Mr. Lock, ‘ the same as that already published 
in my Biography of John Keble, but in a few details I have been able 
to make it_completer and more accurate’ (p. xxii). We have noticed one 


slight discrepancy. The poem for the Second Sunday after Easter is 
dated ‘ March 24, 1826 ;’ in the Table it appears as ‘1825 or 1826, 
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we agree with him that ‘much of human interest is gained by 
this process.’ 

It is interesting, ¢.g., to read in connexion the poem for 
St. Matthew’s Day (Sept. 14, 1822) and the Morning Hymn 
(Sept. 19 or 20, 1822). The former dwells on the privileges 
of the hermit life, ‘the nearest Heaven on earth,’ and weighs 
against them the blessedness of those 


‘Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart’ (p. 277). 


The latter gives the assurance 
‘We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky’ (p. 3). 
Even in respect of diction the comparison is not unin- 
teresting. Mr. Benson justly censures the last word in the 
opening stanza of the Morning Hymn: ‘hues of the rich un- 
folding morn’ cannot really be ‘taught to swe//.’ The word 
seems to be an imperfect echo of a faultless phrase in the St. 
Matthew’s poem— 
‘As on some city’s cheerless night 
The tide of sunrise szved/s.’ 


Another striking group begins with the poem for the Seven- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity, addressed ‘to the Church of 
England’ (Oct. 11, 1822): 

‘Stately thy walls, and holy are the prayers, 
Which day and night before thine altars rise ; 
Not statelier, towering o’er her marble stairs, 
Flashed Sion’s gilded dome to summer skies’ (p. 204). 


It includes that for Thursday before Easter on 
‘God’s new Israel, sunk as low, 
Yet flourishing to sight as fair, 
As Sion in her height of pride’ (p. 104).! 

The death of the poet’s mother occurred between the 
dates of these poems, to deepen his sorrow, and blend (as in 
the poems for the Twenty-first, the Eleventh, the Eighteenth 
Sundays after Trinity, and St. James’s Day) memories of ‘a 
holy death-bed dear,’ with fears for ‘the appalling future ’— 


‘As o’er our Church the gathering twilight falls’ (pp. 220-1) ; 


1 The thought is one that frequently recurs with Keble. It appears 
in the motto chosen in 1847 for Sermons Academical and Occasional : 
‘Thou shalt no more be haughty because of My holy mountain.’ 
Zeph, iii. 17. 
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to bid 
‘Steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr’s sternest part, 
To watch with firm unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions as they die, 
Till all bright hopes and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight gray’ (p. 188). 


‘Keble’s inmost instinct,’ says Mr. Benson, ‘was not love, 
or the sense of beauty, but a resolute and puritanical stern- 
ness. But was not this sternness rather, as Mr. Lock seems 
to suggest, a mood belonging mainly to a period of surrendered 
joys and baffled hopes, the reaction of a tenderly sensitive 
spirit, unable to ‘ put by’ ‘the cloud of mortal destiny’? 

The Church Quarterly Review once invited Mr, Lock 
to take in hand that fuller biography of Keble which remains 
to be written, and which, he has admitted, ought to be given 
to the world. And one might be tempted to wish that he 
would tell us more of the personal history of these familiar 
poems, and interpret them as biographical documents. 

* But peace—still voice and closéd eye 
Suit best with hearts beyond the sky.’ 


So sympathetic an editor as Mr. Lock is not likely to 
violate the reserve which Keble cherished so dearly. 
Keats has sung of the double life of the poets— 
‘ Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth ! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new.’ 


And Keble says the same thing of the saints: 
‘Thus saints, that seem to die in earth’s rude strife, 
Only win double life : 
They have but left our weary ways 
To live in memory here, in heaven by love and praise.’ ! 


But there is another sense in which both poet and saint 
have a ‘double life. There are the ideas, hopes, emotions, 
visions which they hold in trust for men, and which it is their 
office to reveal; but there is an inner region into which it is 
not for us to intrude. Let us be grateful to Keble for what 
he has chosen to give us, even though he knew not all he 
gave. We cannot doubt that he is one of the 


‘happy spirits, marked by God and man 
Their messages of love to bear.’ 


1 St. Barnabas’ Day (p. 263). 
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We need not try curiously to assign him his exact rank in 
that ‘blessed company.’ 


‘If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
Then, ¢o the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, Poet ! in thy place, and be content.’ 


ART. X.—DR. BEET’S STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 
AND PERSONAL RELIGION, 


1. Through Christ to God: a Study in Scientific Theology. 
By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. (London, 1892.) 

2. The New Life in Christ: a Study in Personal Religion. 
By the same. Second edition. (London, 1896.) ! 


THESE two volumes form the first half of a Summa totius 
Theologie by the respected professor of Richmond Theological 
College. They are, in our opinion,a work of very considerable 
value; and if (as must often be the fate of a reviewer) we are 
compelled more often to say where we differ from the writer 
than where we agree with him, let us begin our remarks by 
expressing our pleasure that so influential a body as the 
ministers taught at Richmond College should be trained in 
an atmosphere so sober, so painstaking, and in the main so 
orthodox as that which is diffused by Dr. Beet. There is 
nothing of the ‘down-grade’ in his theology. Though his 
argument does not assume the inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
it tends to no other conclusion; and on such crucial points 
as the Godhead, the Incarnation, the Resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
there is nothing (beyond an occasional phrase) in which he 
departs from the tradition of the Church. No young man 
who has passed under such influences will be apt to set aside 
theology as unimportant in comparison with ‘ practical work’; 
study of the Bible will preserve its pre-eminence over study 
of the newspaper, the sermon will not cede to the ‘ pleasant 
Sunday evening,’ and religion will be something more than 
popular ethics and social politics. For all this we are 
unfeignedly thankful, and should be doubly thankful if some 
earnest young priests would learn the lesson here set before 
Wesleyan ministers. We would, of course, welcome to the 
bosom of the historical Church those excellent men who have 


' For the sake of brevity the former book will be referred to as i., 
the second as ii. 
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been trained by such lectures as these, and there are (as will 
shortly appear) elements in Dr. Beet’s teaching which we 
think seriously mistaken ; but no Catholic can fail to rejoice 
that Jesus Christ, our Lord and theirs, should be preached 
with so much industry and such devout loyalty. 

Yet we cannot rightly pass over some general points on 
which we would gladly have found these volumes other than 
what they are. We confess to have found them often dull. 
There is no charm of elasticity in the style, there is a lack of 
imagination, a want of vivid presentment of great doctrines 
and of their vital relations. To say this is perhaps no more 
than to say that Dr. Beet is no Hooker, no Liddon, no 
Moehler ; and it is the duty of a critic rather to appreciate 
a writer as that which he is than to censure him because 
some gifts are wanting. But we do think that moderate good 
taste would have avoided the constant repetition of such 
sentimental phrases as that ‘God smiles only on those who 
obey His commands’ (i. 130 and fasstm), and such translations 
as ‘Jesus, whom ye slew, having hanged on timber’ (i. 314). 
And we regret the universal disuse in these pages of the 
title of Saint before the names of Apostles and Evangelists. 

Dr. Beet’s project is to write at once a work of Apologetics 
and one of Systematic Theology. Of course the two lines of 
thought are closely associated, and it might be possible for 
some persons to treat them in one book ; but in the present 
case we cannot but feel that the Theology has been crippled 
by the Apologetics. It is the business of Apologetics to 
start from acknowledged facts and proceed to show how they 
involve the recognition of the Christian documents. It is the 
business of Systematic Theology then to accept these docu- 
ments, to analyse and explain their contents, and to consider 
their relation to each other and to truths otherwise ascertained. 
The less that Apologetics assumes, and the more that 
Systematic Theology is entitled to assume, in each case the 
better. Dr. Beet assumes no more than the existence of a 
moral sense in man, and the genuineness of the four uncon- 
troverted Epistles of St. Paul—Romans, Corinthians, Galatians 
(i. 51). He does not assume the inspiration of these books, 
but only uses them to show what were the convictions of a 
very able Christian teacher of the first century. The results 
of his study of these four letters he compares with the Gospels 
and the other books of the New Testament, again not assuming 
their inspiration, but using them as early documents; and 
what he discovers in these sources he rightly regards as 
proved to be primitive Christianity, which (to our great 
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satisfaction) he perceives to have involved certain dogmatic 
bases, and not to be (according to the prevalent fashion of 
building up a system of ethics without laying a metaphysical 
foundation) a mere unreasoned and sentimental emotion of 
trust in God and goodwill towards men. Especially he shows 
how all the writers bear testimony to the Resurrection, which, 
if it cannot be a trick or a delusion, is a proof of the supreme 
authority of Him who rose. 

So far Apologetics proves that St. Paul did not imagine or 
invent a Divine Christ, but that such a Being was born, and 
died, and rose, and that the records of His life are not to be 
set aside as unhistorical. Then Systematic Theology steps 
in, and may pursue one or both of two courses. She may 
accept the writings of the New Testament thus habilitated 
and examine their contents, or she may start from the facts 
of our Lord’s life which are proved to be historical, and show 
what they involve with regard to our Lord who rose and His 
Father who raised Him. That is to say, she may call in the 
services of exegesis or those of metaphysics, and will pro- 
bably use both. But in any case Apologetics is preliminary 
to Systematic Theology, and the latter suffers by being inter- 
mingled with the former. 

And this the more because the undisputed documents 
which Dr. Beet employs are employed by him for a purpose 
for which they were not intended. He looks to them for 
primary instruction in the elements of the Christian religion ; 
but St. Paul wrote them to the Churches of Rome, Corinth, 
and Galatia—to persons who had already received the founda- 
tion truths, and now needed guidance in the application of 
them. Suppose the remains of a philosopher were printed in 
two volumes : the first contains his magnum opus ; the second 
is devoted to his correspondence, in which many letters deal 
with his philosophical theory, but in a casual, allusive, unsys- 
tematic way, as addressing those who are already familiar 
with his treatise. Suppose the former volume has perished, 
and students have to estimate the writer’s theory from the al- 
lusions to it in the second volume. This may be all that can 
be done, but it must be admitted that the letters are used for 
a purpose for which they were not intended. They presume 
a knowledge of the theory, and they are used to ascertain 
what the theory was. It may be impossible for us to put 
ourselves in the position of the Christians at Rome or Corinth 
as they were before they received St. Paul’s letters; but we 
must not expect to find in these letters that fundamental 
doctrine upon which St. Paul builds. 
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Here, then, comes in with practical moment the difference 
in the purview of Apologetics and Systematic Theology. 
Apologetics must necessarily start from accepted documents, 
and prove the authority of those which are more ambiguous. 
Systematic Theology must (if it be possible) start from the 
earlier form of Christian teaching which the letters assume. 
If it cannot do so, then Systematic Theology can never find 
a true basis at all; but we are thankful to Dr. Beet, as to 
other writers, for showing apologetically how safe it is to 
regard the Gospels as the primitive tradition. Only from the 
starting-point of the revelation of God in Christ do we believe 
that a safe development of Systematic Theology can be made. 

We were once struck by a remark made by a well-known 
preacher, that a Protestant mission begins with sin, whereas a 
Catholic mission begins with God. Dr. Beet adheres to the 
Protestant order. There are, indeed, some preliminary pages 
on the nature of theology, on the revelation of God in nature 
and in man’s moral sense ; but then he starts off on a discus- 
sion of sin and retribution, and begins the real body of his 
book with an account of justification through faith; after 
which he treats of the redemptive death of our Lord; and 
lastly he considers the Son of God, His relation to the Father, 
His incarnation, and His resurrection. 

We regard this order of discussing the subjects as not 
merely an unfortunate arrangement, but as distorting the very 
conception of theology. It is contrary to nature, for (to use 
Dr. Beet’s own words) ‘ the thought of God’ is ‘evoked in us 
first by contemplation of the material universe, then by the 
inborn moral sense’ (ii. 23) ; so that the knowledge of God is 
antecedent to the knowledge of guilt which needs Him to 
remove it. In Genesis we find man conscious of God, and in 
communion with Him, before we find any sin to need relief, 
And we think that observation of little children shows that 
they can receive the thought of a loving God before they 
are concerned with faults at all; and when faults are com- 
mitted, it is at first the parent rather than God who is regarded 
as hurt by them and as able to remove them. In other words, 
we believe the conception of a Divine Father is prior to the 
conception of a Divine Redeemer. Accordingly the New 
Testament puts before us the historical records of God mani- 
fest in the flesh and of the foundation of Christ’s Body, the 
Church, before we are introduced by St. Paul to the deep 
questions of sin, repentance, faith, restoration. The Lord’s 
Prayer—itself a creed—follows the like order, setting before 
us the glory of God and our own needs before it bids us pray 
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for deliverance from evil. And the Creed likewise directs in 
detail our faith in God the Holy Trinity before it bids us 
believe in ‘the remission of sins. To put sin and the 
forgiveness of it in the forefront is not merely to pursue a 
disorderly arrangement: it is to dislocate a living body of 
truth. It tends to make of God not the supreme object of 
adoring love, but the very opportune deliverer of us from our 
misery ; to make of man not one who is capable, and must 
learn the lesson, of unselfish devotion, but one whose chief 
concern is to rid himself of a burden ; to make of sin itself 
the chief misery to be, not alienation from God, but the pain 
of a guilty conscience ; to make of repentance, not sorrow for 
having grieved Him Whom now we love, but the certain ex- 
pectation of punishment. We cannot acquit Dr. Beet of some 
compliance with this lower standard. In his teaching about 
God and man there is much that is sensible and instructive, 
but little that is elevating. His notion of salvation puts on 
the same level salvation from sin, which is implied in the Holy 
Name, and salvation from penalty, which, if it were possible 
without precedent cleansing from sin, would be not a blessing 
but a curse. 

It is in accordance with this dislocation of the order of 
spiritual truth, which presents faith before it presents Him on 
Whom faith must rest, that Dr. Beet (who is usually so pains- 
taking in his analysis of St. Paul’s words) represents the faith 
which justifies as that of ‘all who believe the good news an- 
nounced by Christ.’! The phrase occurs once in St. Mark, 
but it is entirely foreign to St. Paul. Some thirty-five times 
—seventeen times in the Epistles which Dr. Beet regards as 
undisputed—St. Paul describes, with interesting variety of 
prepositions, the faith which justifies as faith in a Person, in 
His blood, in His name. Faith in truth, in a proposition, in 
the witness of apostles, is spoken of six times—thrice in the 
primary Epistles. The expression, ‘the faith of the Gospel,’ 
Phil. i. 27, can hardly, in accordance with analogy, be taken 
to mean ‘ belief in the good tidings,’ but rather ‘ faith in Christ 
which the Gospel authorizes.’ Faith in a promise is not a 
Pauline expression at all. We are surprised that Dr. Beet 
should have substituted for a phrase which is characteristic of 
St. Paul another phrase which does not occur in his Epistles ; 
and we shall presently offer some criticisms upon the colour 
which this substitution gives to our author’s account of the 
doctrine of justification. For the moment we only adduce 
this substitution to show how unfortunately his apologetic 


1 ij, 92. The italics are ours. 
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order of arrangement conflicts with his theological develop- 
ment. The apologist may rightly proceed from man’s con- 
ception of a need to man’s apprehension of a remedy for it ; 
but when the theologian undertakes the task of unfolding the 
contents of St. Paul’s doctrine, he cannot safely describe faith 
first, or the effects of it, postponing for seventy pages the 
account of Him in Whom St. Paul believed. Postponing this 
element, he is compelled to substitute faith in a thing or a 
word or a promise for faith in a Person who is not yet dis- 
covered. No one is more keenly aware than the present 
writer of the difficulty of arranging the various elements in a 
complicated discussion ; but Dr. Beet mainly makes his diffi- 
culty for himself. At the least it would have been well to 
indicate that the discussion of St. Paul’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion through faith is provisional until we have learned who 
He is in Whom St. Paul believed. 

As to the doctrine of justification through faith, Dr. Beet 
follows the line of Luther. There is not, nor would he wish 
to claim, anything original in his statement; nor can there 
be anything original in our criticism of it. Yet there are 
considerations which induce us to undertake such a criticism. 
There are those who think that, because we reject the 
Lutheran statement, we reject justification through faith. 
There are, we fear, among ourselves some who, supposing the 
Protestant interpretation of St. Paul’s words to be the only 
one, are half suspicious that St. Paul was a Lutheran, and so 
fail to give right weight to his doctrine. Moreover, it is 
possible that, in these quieter times, both parties may find 
themselves less alien than they thought in the sixteenth 
century. To such an eirenic consideration of the subject 
Dr. Beet contributes by the calm, cautious, and uncontroversiah 
character of his argument ; and, although the exigencies of 
reviewing forbid us to follow him in his avoidance of contro- 
versy, it is our ambition not to fall behind him in caution and 
candour. 

Man is conscious of moral right, and of a God who requires 
it. He is also conscious of a wrong in himself, which is not 
only an occasional or transient failure, but ‘a law in his 
members,’ which binds him in captivity to sin. The Mosaic 
law expounds and enforces the law written in the conscience, 
but does not enable man to obey it. At last comes One 
Whose very Name indicates that ‘He shall save His people 
from their sins.’ St. Paul tells us that this salvation is gained 
through faith in Him ; and our Lord Himself tells us, ‘ He 
that believeth in Me hath everlasting life. This salvation is 
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not the mere remission of penalty, but the removal (dears) 
of sins ; this life is the power by which we can fulfil God’s 
will. So far, we suppose, most Christians are agreed, and 
certainly Dr. Beet and his critic are parties to the agreement. 
It may even seem as if we were agreed as to the ¢hings—faith, 
righteousness, holiness—which are essential to the Christian 
life, and only differed as to the distribution of them under their 
several names. Yet, even if the difference be no greater than 
this, it is not insignificant ; partly because reverence bids us 
desire to attach to the terms just the meaning which the In- 
spirer of Holy Scripture has assigned to them; and partly 
because, if we misunderstand a term in Holy Scripture, we 
are likely to misconceive the qualities and functions which are 
predicated of it there. 

In Dr. Beet’s view righteousness, or justification, is a 
forensic term, which signifies not to make righteous but to 
pronounce righteous. He rightly quotes passages from Ari- 
stotle where ‘ to be justified ’ means ‘ to receive justice’ (i. 95), 
and thinks the verb ‘is never used in classical Greek in the 
sense of making one actually righteous.’ It would be strange 
if it bore that meaning in classical Greek, for the conception 
of making a man actually righteous was absent from pagan 
philosophy. Nor did the conception stand out prominently 
in the religion of the Old Testament, where the revelation of 
grace was so deficient, where He Who alone can deliver His 
brother was not revealed, and where the only suggestion about 
righteousness was that it was obedience to the law. It is not 
strange, then, if in classical writers and in the Septuagint ‘to 
justify’ meant no more than ‘to pronounce just.’ But the ad- 
jective ‘just in both these sources meant actually just. Plato, 
in the Repudlic, gives negative indications, if nothing more, 
that the just man is the man who is actually good ; Aristotle 
says that justice is that by which men practise or desire just 
things ;! and throughout the Old Testament the just man is 
like Noah, who was ‘a just man, and perfect, and walked with 
God.’? 

Now the very essence of the Gospel is that now a Power 
is come into the world which can enable men to be ‘ perfect 
and walk with God.’ What was, at least in the later books 
of the Old Testament, regarded as an abortive effort after a 
life really satisfying to God, is brought to birth through the 
quickening grace of the Holy Spirit. What can be more 
natural than that the verb ‘to justify’ should be raised from 
the lower significance which it had when justifying grace was 


1 Eth, Nicwv. i. * Gen. vi. 9. 
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unknown to the level of its cognate adjective, and should 
mean in the Gospel really ‘ to make just’ ? 

Sometimes, no doubt, in the New Testament the word is 
used in its Old Testament sense, as when our Lord says:‘ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned’ (St. Matt. xii. 37). If such passages 
stood alone we should not learn to assign to ‘justify’ a higher 
sense than ‘acquit.’ But they do not stand alone. They are 
connected with a double revelation: the revelation of a 
transforming grace, and the revelation of a perfectly holy 
God. Of the former of these revelations, as raising the 
meaning of the word ‘to justify, we have already said some- 
thing. The second revelation seems to us to imply that God 
cannot treat things otherwise than as they are—that He 
cannot account as just anyone but him whom He is making 
actually just. In the Gospel the time is past for the meagre 
hope that God will overlook our.sins ; we have learned that 
He searches them out and knows them in order that He may 
extirpate them. We no longer desire to escape the judgment 
of God; we long and pray for it, because by judgment He 
will save us. To be taught that God would account us just 
by any other method than that of making us just would not 
only be futile (because we want to be cleansed and not only 
treated as clean), but it would also rob us of our God of truth, 
and give us a God who could account us to be other than 
what we are. 

How, then, shall we explain St. Paul’s doctrine of Justifica- 
tion through Faith? First, by confession of that unshaken 
love of God according to which ‘while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.’ We do not need any unscriptural phrases 
of ‘being received into God’s favour’ and His ‘smile. He 
always loved us, even while we hated Him, and while He 
found it needful to crush us in our enmity against Him. Of 
this eternal love the manifestation is the coming of His 
beloved Son to take our nature upon Him, to bear our sins, 
to share our death, to impart to us the Holy Spirit of Life 
whereby He rose again. When by faith we recognize Christ 
as this manifestation, we are no longer in our hopeless isola- 
tion from God, we enter into communion with Him and live 
by His Life. The end is yet far off: there will be many a 
struggle, many a failure, many a chastisement, many a re- 
covery ; but the seed has been sown of which the ripened 
fruit is unto holiness. God deals with us as a Father, not as 
a lawyer; He does not acquit the sinner, but He regenerates 
him. He rejoices over our new birth as the woman over the 
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birth of her child, though that child will be for years nota 
helper to her, but only a continual care. He rejoices in hope. 
He is patient with our infirmities, because He beholds that 
germ which will (unless we kill it) bring forth perfection. He 
spares the unripe grape because the blessing of wine is in it. 
Justification then is no separate act from sanctification. So 
far as the one term can be contrasted with the other, justifica- 
tion means rather the earlier stages of redemption, and 
sanctification its ultimate result. We are justified when we 
receive the power which tends to sanctification; and we 
receive it, whether in its earlier or its later stages, by faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Beet asserts that in the Gospels, even the Fourth, ‘ the 
marked features of Paul’s thought, e.g. justification through 
faith, union with Christ in His death and resurrection, are 
altogether absent’ (i. 53). If this were the case, it would 
surely be an argument against the Protestant theory of 
justification to find that this articudus stants aut cadentis 
ecclesie was ‘altogether absent’ from so vast and important 
a part of the New Testament, the more so because ‘in the 
Fourth Gospel the verb Jde/zeve occurs more frequently than 
in all the Epistles of Paul’ (i. 120). It is one argument in 
favour of the Catholic doctrine of Justification through Faith 
that the same meaning and value is attached to such terms 
as Righteousness (Justice) and Faith (Belief) in St. John and 
in St. Paul. In both writers Righteousness is actual goodness, 
Faith that mouth of the soul which accepts and appropriates 
the grace by which good works can be brought forth. In one 
book only does ‘ Faith’ seem to stand sometimes for some- 
thing less effective—in the Epistle of St. James, whose Hebrew 
readers needed to be taught gradually how God saves us by 
faith. It is curious to find in Dr. Beet no further account of 
the contrast between St. Paul and St. James than that ‘the 
discussion about faith and works in Jas. ii. 14-26 reveals 
the unique importance of faith in early Christian teaching’ 
(i. 125). 

When Dr. Beet maintains that ‘to justify’ only implies 
‘to account just,’ he does not for a moment countenance the 
antinomian heresy that man cannot, or need not, be made 
actually just. On the contrary, he is again and again emphatic 
in saying that ‘God smiles only on those who obey His com- 
mands (¢,g. i. 129). He quotes a very true passage from 
Perry’s Church History to the effect that, if it had not been 
for Wesley’s influence, ‘the cause of spiritual religion in 
England might have been inseparably connected with an 
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antinomian system, which impeaches the moral attributes of 
the Deity as much as it excludes the proper place of righteous- 
ness in man’ (ii. 276). This is a debt which is not always 
recognized. It is probable that Wesley not only opposed the 
antinomianism of such hot-headed persons as Toplady, but 
also exercised a modifying influence on the Evangelical school 
at large, so that its members (by a happy. inconsistency) 
blended with their Lutheran depreciation of good works a 


zeal for holiness which is above praise. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Beet recognizes the need of a harmony 
between the statements that ‘God receives into His favour 
as heirs of eternal blessedness all those who believe the good 
news announced by Christ,’ and that ‘ He smiles only on those 
who obey His commands’ (i. 129). He suggests that the 
harmony will be found ‘in the nature of the good news which, 
as a condition of His favour, God requires us to believe’ 
(i. 130). Weare to believe the promise, not only that God 
will not visit our sins upon us, but that He will save us from 
our sins ; and this we cannot do ‘until we are ready to forsake 
sin’ (zbzd.) On the whole we do not greatly disagree ; only we 
regret that the zexus between faith and obedience is, in his 
view, no more than a logical association. To our mind faith 
and obedience are not logically associated, but vitally iden- 
tified. Otherwise, though reason may show their close relation 
to each other, the practical unreasonableness of many men 
will contrive to glide between them. Experience shows that 
Johannes Agricola was not alone in his Medztation. Too many 
will believe that God has promised them forgiveness of sins, 
while they forget that this forgiveness can only operate in 
their own renewed wills. Too many will imagine that if God 
has promised to save them they need do no more than trust 
in Him, and cast on Him all the work of their salvation. It 
is true that these delusions are flagrant misconceptions of 
Dr. Beet’s doctrine, but we urge that his doctrine leaves 
room for such misconceptions, which is not left by the 
Catholic doctrine, which knows nothing of justification, ex- 
cept the being made just. 

Dr. Beet proceeds to a sober and mainly satisfactory con- 
sideration of the relation between our salvation and the death 
of our Lord. Christ dies to demonstrate the justice of God: 
that He will not pardon without due penalty ; and His love: 
that He will pardon, even at such a price as this ; and, in a 
rather hesitating way, Dr. Beet suggests that Christ’s death 
avails for us not by reason of any substitution, but by reason 
of His union with us (i. 197). We are thankful, though we 
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are not surprised, to find in these pages no trace of the fig- 
ment that the merits of Christ’s death are imputed to us, 
Only we regret that he regards the value of Christ’s death as 
lying rather in its being violent than in its being voluntary. 

Next comes, in curious order, a section dealing with the 
Son of God, His relation to the Father, His Incarnation: of 
which we may say, summarily, that it is interesting, devout, 
and orthodox, though we miss in it the luminous treatment 
of Liddon and Wilberforce, to say nothing of St. Thomas 
and St. John Damascene. In discoursing of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, he makes the suggestive point that St. Paul’s 
mention of the ‘ third day’ precludes the phantasmal theory 
of our Lord’s appearances : ‘The mere survival in life of the 
spirit of the Crucified could not possibly be described as an 
event which took place on the third day after His death’ 
(i. 304). While Dr. Beet gives due emphasis to the Resur- 
rection as a proof of God’s power, he does not seem to state 
clearly enough its sacramental character—as the means 
whereby He raises from the death of sin those who have been 
‘buried with Christ by baptism into death’ (Romans vi. 4). 
We notice a similar tendency in the whole treatment of the 
Incarnation. It is a mighty sign, but it is hardly realized as 
the means by which God’s life enters our race. 

We think that Dr. Beet’s second volume shows an advance 
upon the first. For the most part the apologetic element falls 
into the background, and the theological element is allowed 
to develop itself in a more orderly manner. In the earlier 
volume a good foundation was laid, though the materials 
were cast in promiscuously. Upon them he proceeds to build 
an orderly structure. He begins with the twofold nature of 
man—akin to God and akin to the beasts ; wisely reminding 
us that Adam’s innocence did not imply advanced civilization. 
He was not a savage, for savagery is simplicity degenerated ; 
but it puts a needless difficulty in the way of those who 
accept the theory of evolution to maintain that the first man 
was on a level with, or superior to, the modern European in 
civilization. To us it seems that the suggestion that the man 
might find a companion among the beasts shows that he was 
not ostensibly far removed from them, while the impossibility 
of his doing so showed how real was the difference between 
them. And the temptation to which Eve yielded appealed 
both to the animal love for food and to the nascent human 
hunger after knowledge, Thus every child of Adam is born 
into the world with the animal’s craving for food and sleep, 
and its human dignity is but slowly developed, 
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In systematic theology the first fact is God, the Holy ; in 
a ‘study of personal religion,’ the first fact is the sinner and 
his sin. Dr. Beet deals very wisely with original sin, neither 
extenuating it nor (with Luther) exaggerating it. It has not 
made man altogether vile, but it has made him prone to sin, 
and incapable of holiness (ii. 39). And he treats with much 
prudence the objection that original sin is contrary to Divine 
justice (ii. 32). God has endowed our race with solidarity, 
with a view to our ‘ recapitulation’ (dvaxepadaiwors) in His 
Incarnate Son ; and if we have turned His gift of solidarity 
into a means of harming our neighbours and our descendants, 
the fault can no more be cast on God than the fact that He 
created the lips implicates Him in the lie which we tell with 
them. We do not think our author gives any adequate 
account of repentance, either here or in the previous volume. 
We had no reason to expect the familiar analysis of it into 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction, because that analysis, 
though Scriptural in essence, is not to be found formally in 
Holy Scripture. But we should have expected the distinction 
between contrition and inferior forms of sorrow for sin 
would have been discussed. The sorrow of which he speaks 
is to a great extent grief because of anticipated punishment, 
and this, however needful in its place, differs greatly from 
loving sorrow for our unloving rebellion against Love, together 
with faith in Him who loves us still, and hope for the victory 
which His love ensures. Perhaps a fuller discussion of these 
points will be found in a later volume of this work. 

After showing in two interesting lectures how God not 
only absolves, but adopts as His own children, those who 
receive His Incarnate Son (ii. 50 ff.), and how the fruit of 
this adoption is the Spirit of His Son in our hearts, crying 
Abba, Father, he proceeds to examine the grounds of 
‘assurance of salvation’; and here we are thankful to find 
ourselves more in accord with him than we expected. 
Assuming (what he will prove in a much later lecture) the 
Divine Personality of the Holy Spirit, he shows how sound 
is our confidence in God if this Spirit not only cries in our 
hearts, but also enables us to ‘ put to death the actions of the 
body’ (ii. 75). In other words, the proof of our adoption by 
God is not only our feeling of confidence in Him, but our 
power to overcome sin. We do not think that any Christian 
will deny that the experience of the love and power of God 
is an assurance of our sonship much deeper than any other. 
Our only complaint is that this experiential assurance should 
be treated as the only valid assurance. A man may say, ‘I 
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hope I am God’s child, because I think I love Him a little, 
and because I think He is overcoming sin in me; but my 
love is so feeble, my progress so scanty, my knowledge of 
myself so fallacious, that I cannot be sure whether I am God’s 
child or not.’ To such an anxious soul (and no one who has 
experience will say such souls are few; no one who has 
tenderness will say that they may be neglected) the Church 
replies with her doctrine of the Sacraments, which are not 
only ‘means whereby we receive’ grace, but also ‘ pledges to 
assure us thereof.’ ‘ Be sure that thou art adopted,’ says the 
Church, ‘inasmuch as thou art baptized. A grace is given to 
thee greater than thy experience. Be sure that thou art 
God’s adopted child ; sit not down to wonder whether thou 
art born again, but, being assured of thy adoption by thy 
Baptism, put the grace to use and proof by thy works.’ The 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments seems to be, for anxious 
souls, more restful and more stimulating than the Protestant 
doctrine, which seeks assurance only from inward experience 
(ii. 76). The ground of St. Paul’s appeal to his disciples was 
not that God had given them comfort, or that He had made 
them good (for many of them were implicated in grave sins), 
but that they had been washed, and need not be subject to 
lusts from which they had been cleansed. In the following 
lecture (ii. 84) Dr. Beet takes the ‘water’ which our Lord 
joins with ‘the Spirit’ for the new birth to mean baptism, but 
baptism only as ‘a formal confession of Christ.’ But if that 
were the only value of baptism, why should not any other 
solemn profession be equally efficacious? Why should our 
Lord, in instituting a spiritual religion, have enjoined one 
special ceremonial way of confessing Him? Dr. Beet has the 
curious expression that ‘ to the earliest disciples’ the new life 
‘was obtained by Baptism’ (ii. 88). Is it likely that baptism 
should have remained the universal custom of the Church, 
when a formal profession of faith had already been exacted 
before the water was poured (Acts viii. 37), if the gift of the 
renewing Spirit were attached to the confession of faith and 
not to the covenanted sign and means of grace ? 

The succeeding lectures, on Holiness (ii. 93 ff.), merit our 
warm gratitude. Especially we thank the writer for - his 
emphatic teaching that holiness is based on God’s separation 
of men for Himself, and completed by man’s devotion to 
God. Too often a vague Pelagianism substitutes for holiness 
a goodness which begins and ends with man. Morality 
apart from religion is as fashionable as those orchids which 
seem to need no soil to grow in. In their case the nourishing 
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air is forgotten, and in the former case the effect of a religious 
atmosphere even upon those who repudiate Christianity. 
No student who accepts Dr. Beet’s teaching will be satisfied 
that a ‘good man’ is one who keeps at least the popular 
parts of the second table of the law, and pays no heed to 
the first table. To love our neighbour is a maimed and frag- 
mentary virtue unless it rests upon the love of God. Dr. Beet 
shows well (ii. 127) how, in Christ, God is personally mani- 
fested as a tangible and satisfactory object of our love. We 
are not called upon to love a ‘God whom we have not seen’; 
but God is Himself become our neighbour. ‘Love He gave 
us, with Himself to love. And in Christ all men, however 
repulsive, are shown to be worthy of our love, because they 
are shown as objects of the love of God. 

Our sanctification is shown to consist not merely in 
copying Christ, but in real union with Him through the 
Spirit. His servants ‘live not only for Him and through Him 
and like Him and in Him, but wth Him’ (ii. 168). Most 
wise are the remarks on the survival of temptation in those 
who are ‘ dead to sin’ in Christ. This death 
‘does not necessarily imply annihilation of the inward hostile 
influence resulting . . . from sinful indulgence in the past, ze. anni- 
hilation of all formed habits of sin. For these influences and formed 
habits do not defile us unless yielded to. Consequently, a felt ten- 
dency to evil, trampled under our feet by the power of God, is not 
inconsistent with the purity described above. Similarly, Christ, 
though dead to sin, is ever from His throne carrying on war against 
it. . . . Sinful habits can be eradicated only as they have been 
formed, z.e. by a course of action’ (ii. 177 ff.). 


Just as wise are Dr. Beet’s remarks (ii. 204) on the possi- 
bility of a fall from grace, and his statement that ‘in many 
cases the faith which appropriates justification is itself a 
gradual growth’; and that, even when it seems to be sudden, 
there has probably been a ‘ gradual preparation for this sudden 
illumination ’ (ii. 208 f.). And he points out how necessary 
is not only the first start in the Christian life, but also its 
progressive development, showing excellently how naturally 
there is little about growth in grace in the Gospels before 
the Spirit came, and in the Acts, where the subject is the 
Church and not the individual; but it appears in ample 
detail in the Epistles, where Apostles are dealing with the 
needs of individual souls (ii. 213). In all this section he has 
nothing in common with those who make salvation con- 
terminous with conversion, and conversion instantaneous. 
Rather, he agrees with that theologian who, being asked by 
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a fellow-traveller whether ‘he was saved,’ perplexed his 
inquisitor by asking, ‘Do you mean caoeis, or cwfopuevos, or 
cecwopevos?’ 

Dr. Beet allows that ‘ there are special channels appointed 
by God to be the ordinary avenues through which this new 
life is received, and sustained, and developed’ (ii. 215). That 
God ordinarily gives grace through ordained outward channels 
—through written or spoken words, through prescribed acts— 
is the sacramental principle, and will, we think, lead him 
further in appreciation of the two greater Sacraments than 
he goes in this book (ii. 217). But as the fuller exposition of 
the means of grace and of the Church is deferred to a future 
volume, we will make no remarks on the brief suggestions 
which we find here. His words on Prayer (ii. 218 ff.) cannot 
be read without sympathy and gratitude. 

We are less satisfied when, in the next section, Dr. Beet 
is bound to callin philosophy to help in the exposition of the 
‘ Divine and human in the Christian Life.’ It is true that, at 
the best, philosophy goes but a short way towards explaining 
predestination and freewill ; but she seems to us to go further 
than Dr. Beet accompanies her. Perhaps the difficulty arises 
from our limitations—from taking as absolute such concep- 
tions as ‘before’ and ‘after,’ which may be only human 
modes of thought; and from the consideration of God as 
near to His creation rather than as immanent init. At any 
rate, we are not called upon to dispute Dr. Beet’s way of 
stating predestination and freewill, because we are entirely 
with him in asserting that God does foreknow, yet men are 
self-determining. Morality and conscience have no meaning 
if man is an automaton and his acts merely the resultant of 
the forces which press upon him. If‘ human action’ occupies 
‘a position apart from, and superior to, all other phenomena 

. we have no right to assume that what is true of the 
lower is also true of the higher’ (ii. 259)—ze. that human 
action is identical with chemical action in respect of causation, 
when such an assumption militates against a conviction of 
responsibility which is at least as fundamental as our con- 
viction of causation itself. Dr. Beet shows excellent caution 
when he reminds us that man’s freedom is no more absolute 
in its origin than in its scope. ‘When God resolved to create 
man He resolved to give him power to originate action for 
which man alone should be responsible ’ (ii. 263). 

Having reached this point, Dr. Beet stops to consider the 
light which our new life in Christ throws upon the revelation 
of God (ii. 284 ff). In this we find much to value and little 
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to criticize, except that (as we have already said) the view of 
the Incarnation seems to us rather dramatic than sacra- 
mental ; it shows the nature of God rather than conveys it. 
We are glad that in the concluding lectures of this volume, 
which treat of the Holy Trinity, the Personality of the Holy 
Ghost, the existence and work of the Angels, both those who 
serve God and His saints and those who fight under the 
banner of Satan, there is hardly a word which we could desire 
altered, and a fulness of Scriptural and Catholic teaching for 
which we are truly grateful. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the value of 
the book is impaired by an attempt to combine the methods 
of Apologetic and Systematic Theology, and we have ventured 
(it is hoped not discourteously) to criticize certain important 
details in which we differ from the writer. Our differences 
forbid us to recommend these volumes promiscuously to those 
who are beginning the study of theology, for whom there are 
handbooks of greater soundness and greater acumen ; but to 
those who are grounded in an intellectual conception of the 
Faith this work may be very useful, not so much in the way 
of teaching them what they do not know as in the way of 
reminding them how the Catholic Faith is embodied in the 
Holy Scriptures, and so of confirming the unique authority 
of the Bible, which is, it may be feared, sometimes obscured 
among us by the collateral authority of the Church. 
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ART. XI.—THE SEVENTH CECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 


1. The Seventh General Council, the Second of Nicea, in 
which the Worship of Images was established, with Copious 
Notes from the ‘Caroline Books’ compiled by order of 
Charlemagne for its Confutation. Translated from the 
original by the Rev. JOHN MENDHAM. (London, n.d.) 

2. A History of the Councils of the Church from the Original 
Documents. By the Right Rev. C. J. HEFELE, D.D. 
Vol. V., A.D. 626 to the close of the Second Council of 
Nicza, A.D. 787. Translated from the German and edited 
by WILLIAM R. CLARK. (Edinburgh, 1896.) 

3. Reply of the Holy Catholic and Apostolical Orthodox Church 
of the East to the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIIi. on 
Reunion. Literally translated from the Official Greek 
Text. (London, 1895.) 

4. History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to 
the Pontificate of Nicolas V. By HENRY HART MILMAN, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In nine volumes. Vol. II. 
Chapters 8 and g: Iconoclasm—Second Council of 
Niceza—Close of Iconoclasm. Fourth and Revised 
Edition. (London, 1867.) 


To all thoughtful members of the Church of England the 
subject of her isolation from the rest of Christendom has 
been a subject of increasing regret. This feeling is witnessed 
to by the many attempts that have been made to open up 
friendly relations with the Eastern Churches. And we call 
it an increasing regret because, as more persons have come to 
understand the nature of the Church, and have begun to 
assign some definite meaning to the term ‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ the more pressing has been the consciousness that 
the whole body of the Church is not in possession of that 
unity which might naturally be supposed to be its distin- 
guishing characteristic, if, indeed, it is not the one mark by 
which it might be discerned. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and nearly up to the time of the publication of the 
Oxford Tracts for the Times, no such craving for unity appears 
amongst the more religious section of Churchmen commonly 
called Evangelical, to whom the great revival of religious 
feeling and practice is due. The Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, was not, indeed, the acknowledged 
watchword of this school of thought, but practically it was the 
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polestar round which all their ideas circulated. They did not 
care for an amalgamation of all Protestant sects, but they were 
content to leave each to follow its own devices. They could 
join with nearly all classes of Dissenters in disseminating the 
Scriptures, as members of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; and, by some strange misconception, it seems to 
have been thought that the multiplication of Bibles was 
equivalent to the propagation of the Christian Faith. The 
idea of a Church which, from the very necessity of the case, 
was anterior to the scriptures of the New Testament, and to 
which the Bible and its interpretation belonged, seems to 
have been entirely in abeyance. There was one notable ex- 
ception to the idea of fraternising with all Protestants. The 
more rigid and devout members of the so-called Evangelical 
party were unwilling to coalesce with the Unitarian body, 
even in the dissemination of the Scripture to whose authority 
they all appealed ; and hence arose a split in the Bible Society, 
which took place some sixty or seventy years ago, when 
there was formed an offshoot from it, which called itself the 
Trinitarian Bible Society. The secession does not seem to 
have damaged the original body—partly, perhaps, owing to 
the hopelessly illogical position in which the seceders found 
themselves ; for if Protestants appeal to the Bible, they have 
no right to make subtle distinctions upon points which are 
variously determined, according to the prepossessions or 
prejudices of its readers. It was not till the second quarter 
of the century that more accurate notions began to prevail, 
and people were beginning to understand that the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel required, besides the printing of Bibles, an 
organized set of men, who were to explain its meaning, and 
to administer the Sacraments and other rites of the Church. 
And so, when the 7vacts for the Times first sounded the note 
of the Church, and its continuity as represented in the Apo- 
stolical Succession, it is wonderful how quickly the pulse of 
Churchmen responded to the claim. It need not be denied 
that there was some readiness in the clergy to accept a theory 
which easily and intelligibly separated them from Dissenting 
ministers, from whom the distinction hitherto had been 
supposed to rest almost entirely on social position ; but the 
ready acceptance of these doctrines by clergy and laity alike 
indicates a deep-rooted feeling that the appeal to the Bible 
alone was unstable ground, for those at least who held the 
Nicene, and who were bound to proclaim the anathemas of 
the Athanasian, Creed. And the more learned of clergy and 
laity alike felt that it was necessary to have something more 
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definite than the mere text of the Bible to enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the words dyoovcvos and oporovos, and to 
pronounce in favour of the former, whilst the other was de- 
nounced as heterodox. Besides this, it was thought necessary 
to justify the ‘principles of the Reformation,’ as they were 
then called, or at least the position of the Church of Eng- 
land, by an appeal to antiquity and the doctrines and 
practice, so far as they could be ascertained, of the primitive 
Church. The return to what was supposed to be held and 
practised in the primitive Church quickly found acceptance, 
chiefly, perhaps, because it was supposed that the Reformers 
had made their appeal to antiquity, as against modern 
alleged distortions of the faith, and still more recent accretions, 
It seemed also, of course, reasonable that the stream nearer 
its fountain-head would be purer, and it was undeniable that 
the practices prevalent in the modern Roman Church could 
not find any very exact precedent in the early Church. 

This idea of primitive practice was worked for some years 
before any definite question arose as to how far it was to be 
extended. But it was then felt difficult to draw any marked 
line between what was primitive and what was not. There 
was, of course, a kind of sanction for an appeal to the period 
embraced by the first four General Councils, that were 
undoubtedly cecumenical, and it seemed as if people would 
acquiesce in the definitions of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, there being no disposition in any school of 
thought in the Church of England to contravene the 
utterances of these Councils as regards the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in unity, and the definitions as regards sub- 
stance and person, which are involved in the true apprehension 
of that doctrine. Thus Dr. Pusey, as late as the year 1836, 
writes as follows : ‘Our Church receives the four first Councils 
as being real Universal, or Catholic Councils. The Bishops 
therein assembled bore witness to the faith which they had 
received from their predecessors, and so from the Apostles. 
.. . A real General or Universal Council, we believe, could 
not err, because of our Lord’s promise that He would be 
always with His Church. The Romanists have erred in 
applying this promise to particular Councils, or Councils held 
in conjunction with the Pope.’' At that date the question 
had not come up as to the number of councils besides the 
first four which were to be counted as cecumenical. But when 
Dr. Pusey published his Ezvenzcon he makes his appeal to an 
eighth, thereby implying his assent to the seven Councils, 


' Liddon’s Life of Pusey, i. 402, 2nd edition, 1893. 
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which represented the mind of the undivided Church, and 
had been accepted alike in East and West. 

The fifth and sixth Councils seem to have been for the most 
part ignored, though in preceding centuries English divines had 
spoken of their acceptance of the first six general councils, 
especially with reference to the Monothelite heresy, a natural 
offshoot from that of the Monophysites, condemned in the last 
of the six councils. But there has been no separate treatise 
by any Anglican divine on the seventh General Council, the 
second assembled at Niczea, where seven sessions were held, 
the eighth and last being convened to Constantinople for the 
purpose of confirming its decrees in the presence of the 
Empress Irene and her son Constantine. At the time we are 
speaking of English Histories of the Church were non-existent. 
Attention was for the most part confined to the first three 
centuries, and perhaps the first History of the Catholic Church 
which was published in this country was that issued A.D. 1833 
under the auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, written by the late Dean Waddington, of Durham, 
And in this History, laborious though its compilation was, it 
is a remarkable fact that there is scarcely any mention of the 
Council of Chalcedon, held A.D. 451, excepting in the casual 
observation that by its twenty-ninth canon ‘the see of New 
Rome was to have the same advantages with that of Old 
Rome in the ecclesiastical constitution’ (p. 126). The Dark 
Ages had been entirely neglected, and certainly had well 
earned the appellation of Dark, if it were only because people 
chose to remain so long in the dark about them. 

The theory of Protestantism did not care to trouble itself 
about Councils, and there would be a general impression 
among Protestants that the second Council of Niczwa had 
sanctioned the worship of images in direct violation of the 
second Commandment, by which the Jewish nation were 
forbidden to worship false gods and to bow down and 
worship any graven image or idol. And English Churchmen 
were content to acquiesce in the idea, not caring to inquire 
into the facts of history, or to ascertain for themselves what 
was meant by the worship of images, which was established 
and sanctioned by this Council. 

The popular Protestant idea of the seventh Council is 
perhaps best expressed in the following note, which appears 
at p. 189 of Waddington’s History : 

‘It would seem very strange, were we not accustomed to such 
phenomena, that the last public act of the united Greek and Latin 
communions—the last which was, in truth, binding on the unzversal 
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Church—was the establishment of the greatest practical corruption 
which the religion has ever suffered. Let us add, too, that it was 
established solely on the authority of ¢vadition, while it was that of 
all others for which even traditional authority is most defective, 
since it cannot be traced higher than the fourth century.’ 


The author here does but reflect the general opinion of 
the Protestant world—that Roman Catholics are guilty ot 
idolatry. He seems to say as much when he says that 


‘the seventh and last [Council] established idolatry as the law of the 
Christian Church, and thus was completed the structure of Oriental 
orthodoxy. It rose from the most solid and substantial foundation ; 
it advanced by the labours of a busy but unwise generation through 
the mid-air and mist of metaphysics, and terminated in a still blinder 
age in clear and manifest superstition ’ (p. 189). 


He seems scarcely to feel the difficulty, which he himself 
suggests, as to the acquiescence of the Western Church in 
what appears to him so gross an absurdity when he continues 
as follows: 


‘The same seven Councils are also received by the Roman 
Church, but not as a perfect rule either of faith or discipline ; and, 
indeed, when we consider that they were held without exception in 
the East, and almost confined to it ; that their deliberations were 
closely surveyed and influenced, if not directed, by the Eastern 
Emperor ; and that the prelates who framed them were almost exclu- 
sively Oriental, we shall be disposed, perhaps, to feel some surprise 
that the Western Church, with so many causes of variance with her 
rival, should have acquiesced: so submissively in their decisions’ 
(Pp. 190). 


In the authorized formularies of the Church of England 
there is but one definite utterance on the subject of General 
Councils. The nearest approach to any such declaration is 
that of the twenty-first of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
where it is stated that General Councils may err, and some- 
times have erred, and that their decrees have no authority 
‘unless it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture.’ 

Probably more nonsense has been written on the subject 
of this Article by English divines than on any other, though 
perhaps, in a logical point of view, the earliest paraphrase of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, by Rogers,! must bear the palm for 
absurdity when it illustrates the Conclusion by the singularly 

1 The Faith, Doctrine, and Religion professed in the Realm of Eng- 
land. Expressed in XXXIX. Articles. The said Articles analysed by 


Thomas Rogers. London, 1661. This work is reprinted in the Parker 
Society Publications, vol. lii., London, 1853. 
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apposite remark that zf Paphnutius had not been at Nicza the 
first Council would have erred, as likewise would the fourth, ot 
Chalcedon, zf Jerome had been absent from its deliberations. 
We do not profess here to determine what the Reformers 
meant when they talked of General Councils, or whether 
they attached any distinct idea to the terms general, cecu- 
menical, and provincial when applied to Councils. We shall, 
at least in this article, take it for granted that, according to 
the teaching of Zract XC., the grammatical meaning of the 
words quite admits of our distinguishing between General 
Councils which may err and have erred, and Councils cecu- 
menical, which, as representing the decisions of the Universal 
Church, are infallible—that is to say, whose decrees are 
binding on all Christians in precisely the same sense as 
the decree of the Nicene Council is binding which affirms 
that Christ is not ouocovovos but o“oovcros with the Eternal 
Father. 

Even as late as the early days of the Oxford Movement 
the late Dr. Pusey, as we have seen, seems to speak as if the 
first four Councils had a special claim on the acceptance of 
English Churchmen such as he did not think could be sub- 
stantiated for the decrees of any later Council. But if the 
decrees of General Councils were binding on Churchmen on 
any other ground than so far forth as such Churchmen could 
judge for themselves that they were grounded on Scripture, 
no plea could be made out in favour of the four Councils 
which would not extend to later Councils also. And forty or 
fifty years ago it was scarcely recognized that the English 
Church could have no ground to stand upon unless she could 
submit to all the Councils of the undivided Church, ze. before 
the separation of the Eastern and Western Churches. And 
here at once arose a difficulty. No Churchman would have 
any reluctance to accept the fifth General Council, which 
condemned certain opinions attributed to Origen and his 
school, nor to the sixth, which anathematized the Monothelite 
heresy, an offshoot from that of the Monophysites, which had 
been condemned at Chalcedon. But it was not so plain, in 
face of the misrepresentations which have prevailed about the 
use and cu/tus of images, how to include the seventh Council— 
the second of Niceaa—in the number of cecumenical Councils, 
in spite of its certainly having been so reckoned by East and 
West alike. This difficulty was felt so strongly by the late 
Dr. Neale that, even as late as 1847, when he published his 
History of the Holy. Eastern Church, he argued strongly 
against the acceptance of this seventh Council, in spite of 
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his candid admission that it was considered and held as 
cecumenical by the whole Church, both Eastern and Western, 
He argues the case in a very long note (ii. 132-5), and his 
argument is prompted by the feeling that, as he himself 
expresses it, ‘If its decrees are to be received as the voice of 
the Church Catholic, it would be difficult to clear our own 
Church from the charge of heresy’ (p. 132). Wedo not share 
Dr. Neale’s apprehensions, and so we shall hope in the sequel to 
show that the second Council of Nicza is really cecumenical, 

For our own Church is no more precluded from accepting 
the teaching of the second Council of Nicaea because of its 
doctrine about the worship of images than the Greek Church, 
which, in spite of its accepting the Council as cecumenical, 
yet will not allow the use of carved images in their churches, 
for fear of the possible abuse of Divine worship being paid to 
them. They distinguish between idols which are figures of 
man’s invention and ei«éves, images which are the representa- 
tive of some true event, as those of our Saviour, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the saints. We have them, they say, as figuring 
to our minds the person and presence of those saints whom 
we honour. We do not allow of the graven workmanship of 
images to the life, but only the countenances of saints whose 
persons they represent. The confession ends with the words: 
‘And for the better confirmation of the worship of holy and 
sacred images, the Church of God in the seventh Universal 
Synod has anathematized all such as do oppose them, and 
hath authorized and for ever established the adoration of 
venerable images, as appears in the ninth canon of that 
Synod.’ ! 

Meanwhile we may observe that the arguments adduced by 
Dr. Neale seem to us to be altogether without force, as when 
he alleges that it wants one mark of authenticity in not 
having been recognized by any subsequent and undoubted 
cecumenical Council. But if this is of weight against the 
seventh Council, and the seventh Council is rejected, as it is 
by Dr. Neale, the argument proves more than he would care 
to admit ; for in that case the sixth Council has no guarantee 
for its cecumenicity, because there has been no subsequent 
council to endorse it. The truth seems to be that any subse- 
quent Council, by the mere fact of its acknowledging all the 
previous Councils, is of value only because it thereby exhibits 
to the world the general acceptance of those Councils 
throughout the whole Church ; and it is this general accept- 


1 Ricaut’s Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches, p. 326, 
London, 1679. 
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ance that proves their being cecumenical, on the principle 
that, when the whole Church has decided a question of 
doctrine, it speaks with an authority derived from our Blessed 
Lord’s promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. That the sixth Council is entitled to rank as such is very 
plainly proved by the fact that both the pseudo-Council of 
Constantinople of A.D. 754 and the second Council of Nicza, 
A.D. 787, which was summoned for the express purpose of con- 
tradicting the decrees of Constantinople, both claim to hold the 
same faith in every respect as the first six Councils. As regards 
the second Council of Nicza, it is undoubtedly true, as Dr. 
Neale observes, that no dogmatic confirmation of it has been 
given by the universal Church assembled in synod. Yet, never- 
theless, we shall hope to show in the sequel that it has been 
received as cecumenical alike by East and West. And yet 
it took some time to establish itself even in the West, as is 
evidenced by many indications, and especially by a decree of 
the Council of Frankfort—consisting of bishops assembled 
from all parts of the wide dominions of Charlemagne—held 
seven years later, in A.D. 794, the chief objection to it having 
been founded on a misapprehension, owing to a faulty trans- 
lation into Latin of its decree representing that images were 
to be adored with the same honour as that paid to the Holy 
Trinity. We need not follow Dr. Neale through his other 
declamations against the second Council of Nicaea. He must 
have felt the weakness of the cause he was pleading when he 
had recourse to the argument that there was inaccuracy and 
want of critical knowledge shown throughout its proceedings. 
He himself admits that the Holy Ghost employs fallible 
instruments to work His own purposes, a point which certainly 
admits of illustration from the history of nearly all the pre- 
ceding Councils; but he thinks that, when it can be shown 
that the arguments employed partake largely of human error, 
this is enough to confirm a suspicion against the claims of a 
Council which has other foundations to rest upon. 


We propose in this article to show that there is no reason- 
able ground for the existence of any such suspicion ; that the 
use of pictures, images, and the like, is a matter for discussion 
on the ground of expediency only; and that the second 
Council of Nicaea decreed nothing inconsistent with primitive 
doctrine and practice. 

There is little evidence to show how far the existence of 
pictures and statues extended in early times of the Church. It 
has been said by Gibbon (vi. 188, ed. London, 1828) that the 
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first notice of the use of pictures is in the Council of Illiberis, 
A.D.300. The condemnation of pictures in this council has been 
a stock argument with Protestants. The thirty-sixth canon is 
as follows: Placutt picturas in Ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod 
colitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur.' Various have 
been the explanations of the canon, both as to its exact 
meaning, or the motives for which paintings on the walls of a 
church were prohibited. But whatever account may be given 
of the matter, it is at least proved that such pictures had 
existed, and that, as a matter of expediency, it was thought 
better at the time when the canon was enacted that they 
should be discontinued. And it seems probable that, whilst 
heathenism and Christianity were running as it were in 
parallel lines, there would be a kind of prejudice against 
graven images set up in churches, such as had been forbidden 
under the Jewish dispensation, and such as existed in pro- 
fusion in many parts of the heathen world. Besides which, 
the very secrecy with which Christian worship was practised 
would fully account for the absence of any such external 
indications of devotion. The Protestant Spanheim says that 
pictures and images were introduced into the churches of 
Europe and Asia about A.D. 400. He admits the innocence 
of the practice, and says that no superstitious worship was 
intended, though it led to abuse in later times.? 

Epiphanius and others were vigorously opposed to their 
use, and they were certainly in common use in the fifth, and 
still more in the sixth, century, especially in the East. In the 
fifth century their propriety was, in consequence, much ques- 
tioned, St. Augustine and St. Jerome apparently taking 
opposite sides as to the policy of their introduction; but it 
was not till the commencement of the eighth century when a 
controversy burst out which eventually led to the assembling 
of the seventh Cécumenical Council. 

In A.D. 712 Philippicus, the Emperor of the East, in con- 
junction with John, Patriarch of Constantinople, rejected the 
sixth General Council, held against the Monothelites, and re- 
moved all the images of the Fathers of that and of the earlier 
Councils from the porch of the church of St. Sophia, where 
they had been placed by the Emperor Justinian. These were 
afterwards restored by the Emperor Theodosius. Pope Con- 
stantine placed the discarded images in the porch of St. Peter’s 


1 See Mendoza’s Vetustissimum et Nobilissimum Concilium Illibert- 
tanum quarto ineunte seculo in Hispania celebratum, p. 45, ed. Lugduni, 
1665. 

2 Ecclesiastical Annals, p. 301, translated by Wright, 8vo, 1829. 
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at Rome. And this was the beginning of the rupture. Pro- 
bably in most churches the first statues erected would be 
those of our Saviour. These would soon be followed by 
others of the Blessed Virgin, and afterwards by those of other 
saints, till about the middle of the eighth century it became 
a matter of reproach against Christians that they were 
idolaters. At last it became a matter of necessity for the 
Church to decide what was the proper use and function of 
such figures and pictures. Before this time Serenus, Bishop 
of Marseilles, had ordered the removal of the images from the 
churches of his diocese, and when appeal was made to Pope 
Gregory the Great, he, whilst approving of their retention, 
pronounced that they were not to be approached as objects of 
worship, and advised that people should be instructed as to 
their proper use. 


‘ Atque eis dicendum, si hanc instructionem ad quam imagines 
antiquitus factee sunt habere vultis in Ecclesia eas modis omnibus et 
fieri et haberi permitto. Atque judica quod non tibi ipsa visio 
historize quze pictura teste pandebatur displicuerit sed illa adoratio 
que picturis fuerat incompetenter exhibita: atque in his verbis 
eorum mentes demulcens eos ad concordiam tuam revoca. Et 
siquis imagines facere voluerit minime prohibe ; adorari vero imagines 
modis omnibus veta.’ ! 

‘Quod legentibus Scriptura, hoc idiotis praestat pictura cernenti- 
bus ; quia in ipsa etiam ignorantes vident quid sequi debeant, in ipsa 
legunt qui literas nesciunt ; unde et preecipue Gentibus pro lectione 
pictura est." ? 


Adrian, in his reply to the Zzbri Carolini, quotes from 
Gregory to Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles, as follows :— 


‘dt is one thing to worship a picture—another to tearn by the his- 
tory represented in the picture what is to be worshipped ; for that 
which Scripture brings to the reader, the same does the picture bring 
before the unlearned when looking upon it ; for in this the ignorant 
see what they ought to do ; in this do they read who know not their 
Istters. Wherefore, to the Gentiles pictures stand in the place of 
reading.’ 


Another action of St. Gregory the Great is worth notice 
here. When at Cagliari a converted Jew had seized the 
synagogue and made it into a church, wherein he set up an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, the Pope ordered the synagogue 
to be restored to the Jews, but specially provided that the 
image should be removed with all proper reverence. 


1 Gregorit Magni Ofera, tom. ii. col. 1102, ed. Par. 1705. 
? bid. col. 1100. - 
3’ Mendham’s Seventh General Council, p. 55. 
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In giving some account of the objections that have been 
urged against the cw/tus of images and the practice of the 
Church as regards their being allowed or encouraged in 
churches we have somewhat anticipated matters. In pro- 
ceeding to give a brief history of the seventh Council of Nicza, 
held A.D. 787, we must trace the history of the Iconoclastic 
heresy from an earlier period. 

In the early years of the eighth century fortune had raised 
a peasant boy to the rank of Emperor of the East (A.D. 717) 
in the person of Leo IilI., commonly called Leo the Isau- 
rian, For many years he reigned with signal success, and no 
suspicion seems to have attached to his name till about the 
year 723. It was in this year that the first great outbreak of 
Iconoclasm took place, the Saracen Caliph Yezid having, at 
the instigation of a Jew who promised him thirty years’ con- 
tinuance of his reign if he would destroy the images of the 
Christian churches which were in his dominions, ordered his 
Jewish and Arab subjects to proceed to their destruction. 
Three years later Leo, who seems from his early intercourse 
with Jews and Mahometans to have imbibed some of their 
tenets, amongst which is the belief that the respect paid to 
images is idolatrous, and interferes with the true worship of 
the One God, issued an edict in 726 for their abolition. He 
was apparently instigated by a similar promise on the part 
of another Jew, and was aided in carrying out his intentions 
by an apostate who, after being baptized, had gone over to 
the Mahometan faith. Probably this had some connexion 
with a previous action on the part of Leo, who had compelled 
a number of unbelieving Jews to receive baptism. Leo en- 
deavoured to enlist on his side Germanus, the Patriargh of 
Constantinople. Only the year before, or perhaps in this 
same year, Gregory II., who had succeeded in 714 to the 
papal chair, held a synod at Rome, confirming their use ; 
and about the same time Germanus, and St. John Damascene, 
who was then living in the Court of the Caliph of the Sara- 
cens, wrote in favour of images. He argued that the exist- 
ence of images could not involve idolatry, because the Church 
had sanctioned them ; the precept of the old law which for- 
bade idols being merely ceremonial, and one which regarded 
the Jews, and was no more binding than the observance of 
the Sabbath or of the rite of circumcision. Leo seems to have 
been superstitiously influenced by an eruption of a volcano 
in the Adriatic, and was much encouraged by Mahometans in 
his subsequent attack on images ; and St. Germanus argues 
that the existence of images of our Blessed Lord was a silent 
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protest against those who held that the humanity of our 
Lord was not real. Leo continued his persecution of the up- 
holders of pictures and images till his death in 741. Eleven 
years before (730) he had deposed St. Germanus, who was 
eighty years old and had been forty years a bishop, having 
been promoted to Constantinople by means of St. Gregory IL., 
and placed Anastasius in the see of Constantinople. Pope 
Gregory II. excommunicated Anastasius, and afterwards Leo, 
His successor, Gregory III., summoned a council at Rome, 
and anathematized the Iconoclasts.. Leo was succeeded by 
his son Constantine, known by the name of Copronymus, 
during whose reign the celebrated Conciliabulum, calling 
itself the seventh General Council, was held at Constantinople 
in 754, which decreed that the cu/tus or worship of images 
was idolatry, and as such to be condemned. 

And here we feel that we ought to apologize to the more 
learned amongst our readers if we should appear to tell them 
nothing but what they already know. We are writing now 
for the unlearned, under the full belief that a brief and intel- 
ligent account of the proceedings which led to the assembling 
of the second Council of Niczea will be acceptable to a large 
number of Churchmen, though we may have no new details 
to record nor any altogether new theory to propose. To 
continue. It was in 726 that Leo issued his edict to destroy 
all images. It declared that, to acknowledge the benefits 
which God had conferred upon him since his coming to the 
throne, he would destroy all the idolatry which had sprung up 
in the Church ; that the images of Jesus Christ, of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the saints were mere idols, to which the homage 
due to God alone was being rendered, and that. therefore they 
must be removed from all churches and houses and broken to 
pieces. The spoiling of images was not, however, due to mere 
fanaticism, as the Emperor derived considerable profit from the 
precious metals and jewels which were stripped from them. 
St. Germanus appealed to Gregory II., who assembled a 
council at Rome sanctioning the cv/tus of images. The Pope 
remonstrated with the Emperor, but to no purpose, as Leo 
imprisoned the legates that were sent to him and endeavoured 
to procure the assassination of the Pope. Gregory had re- 
presented to him that it was only the idols of the Gentiles 
that were forbidden in the second Commandment, not such 
images as the Cherubim and Seraphim, and such ornaments 
as were made by Bezaleel, to the glory of God. He condemns 
altogether his venturing to interfere with the affairs of the 


Church, the management of which beloags only to prelates, 
Holi 2 
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and exhorts him to write to the world that Gregory, Bishop 
of Rome, and Germanus of Constantinople, are in error con- 
cerning images, and to cast the blame on those who have 
received from God the power to bind and to loose. Leo 
replied to this, and in a second letter Gregory answered his 
objection that nothing had been said in the six General Coun- 
cils about images, saying that they were taken for granted. 
He might as well have alleged that nothing was said about 
eating bread.' His conduct caused a rebellion against his 
authority, which Gregory tried to prevent, as he was anxious 
to convert him by gentle means. But in the year 730 Leo, 
finding St. Germanus inflexible, deposed him and sent him 
into exile, substituting in his place Anastasius, whom Gregory 
refused to recognize, and, finding the Emperor incorrigible, 
at length excommunicated him. Soon after the Pope died, 
and was succeeded by Gregory III., who convened a council 
at Rome of ninety-three bishops, where the cu/tus of images 
was confirmed. Gregory III. further proceeded to depose and 
excommunicate the Emperor Leo for his conduct as regards 
images, and for heresy as to the consubstantiality of the Father 
and the Son. His successor, Zacharias I., is spoken of as 
having renewed the defaced images of the saints, amongst 
other repairs in the churches of Rome executed by his order. 
After him succeeded two brothers, Stephen II. and. Paul I. 
It was in the time of the last that the Emperor Constantine 
pulled down the images and killed Constantine, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, for opposing his action. Leo continued 


his persecution of the orthodox for some years till his death, 
which happened in A.D. 741, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Constantine Copronymus, who followed in his father’s 


footsteps, adopting the heresy of the Iconoclasts and _perse- 
cuting those who opposed them. Gregory III. died A.D. 741, 
and the Emperor continued his persecutions of the orthodox 
till the pontificate of Stephen III., when the pretended Coun- 
cil of Constantinople was held in the year 754. It was as- 
sembled by the Emperor, who had previously elevated a 
monk named Constantine to the patriarchate in the place of 
Anastasius, recently deceased. Here it was decreed that 
images were to be designated idols, and their worshippers 
idolaters. They called themselves the seventh CEcumenical 
Council, and duly adopted and sanctioned the first six Coun- 
cils. They anathematized St. Germanus, St. George of Cy- 
prvs, and St, John Damascene. They begin with the assertion 
that all images are idols and the invention of the devil, and 


1 Mendham’s Seventh General Council, p. 238. 
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pronounce all that uphold their use as heretics, using the 
plausible argument that if they represented only the human 
nature of Christ they must be Nestorians, but if they at- 
tempted to represent both natures they were Eutychians, and 
thus could not escape from the dilemma of either confusing the 
Persons or dividing the Substance, contrary to the decrees of 
the General Councils, to which they proclaim their own stead- 
fast adherence, whilst claiming the title of the seventh 
(Ecumenical Council. And they go the length of decreeing 
that all images shall be removed from the churches, the only 
lawful image being that of the Saviour in the Holy Eucharist. 
The Pope and the other patriarchs protested against their 
action, for none of them were represented in the pseudo- 
Council. It is remarkable how iconoclastic furere spread in 
the Eastern Church, for there were as many as 338 bishops 
assembled at this Council of Constantinople. The Emperor, 
not content with the destruction of images, proceeded to put 
down the monasteries. For some years little more is recorded 
about images, till A.D. 769, when their cu/tus was again 
established in a small Council of bishops assembled under 
Stephen IV. at Rome, which condemned the false Council of 
Constantinople, and approved the letter of the three patri- 
archs addressed to Pope Paul. Soon after this Stephen is 
succeeded by Adrian, and in 775 Constantine Copronymus 
dies, and is succeeded by his son, Leo IV., named Chazarus, 
who married Irene, an Athenian lady, and associated his son 
Constantine with him in the empire; after which he lived 
five years, during all which time he persecuted those who 
adopted image worship, his opposition appearing to have 
originated in having found two images in the possession of 
his wife, the Empress Irene, whom he in consequence repu- 
diated. 

Leo died in 780, and was succeeded by his son Constantine, 
who was only ten yearsold. Four years afterwards Paul III., 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had been an Iconoclast, 
repents and resigns his see, retiring to a monastery, and is 
succeeded by St. Tarasius, a devout layman, who, much 
against his own will, is raised to the metropolitan chair. It 
is said that the Empress Irene did her best to dissuade Paul 
from this step, but that she accepted his recommendation of 
Tarasius as his successor. His election was certified to the 
Pope, who was also invited to appear at the council which it 
was intended to hold for the purpose of restoring the proper 
use of images. A similar letter was addressed to the other 
Eastern Patriarchs, none of whom appeared in person, though 
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they were represented by their deputies. It was first assem- 
bled at Constantinople in the year 786, apparently for the 
express purpose of reversing the decrees of the pseudo- 
Council of 754 A.D. But such was the disturbance created by 
the Iconoclast party, it had to be prorogued to meet at Niczxa, 
in Bithynia, in the following year. Of course it was under- 
stood on all hands that the Council was assembled, not for 
the discussion of the question, but for the sake of putting 
down the Iconoclasts. And, indeed, it seems that the Pope 
had only been induced to sanction the elevation of a layman to 
the Patriarchal See because of his known intention to esta- 
blish the worship of images. But it was evident that the 
intention of so many Eastern bishops to abide by the decisions 
of the Council of 754 would render that city an unfit place 
for the holding of a council which was to annul all their pro- 
ceedings and to anathematize those who had taken part in 
them. Accordingly, the transfer of the new council was 
made from Constantinople to Nica. Probably it may have 
been thought that the memory of the celebrated Council that 
had been held there in 325 would add some prestige of 
dignity to a council assembled in the same city. The number 
of bishops assembled is variously estimated at from 350 to 
_ 377. The first session was held on September 24, when 
certain bishops who had joined the Iconoclasts retracted 
their opinions and were allowed to take their seats in the 
council. Two days later the case of Gregory, Bishop of Neo- 
Czesarea, was considered, and at the third session, Septem- 
ber 29, he was restored upon his expression of repentance for 
the part he had taken against images. Also letters of excuse 
were read from the Eastern Patriarchs, in which they expressed 
their sorrow at not attending this council, having been pre- 
vented, as also they had been from appearing at the sixth 
Council, owing to the tyranny of the Saracens. 

It was at the second session that a long letter was read 
from Pope Adrian to the Emperor and his mother, which 
contains an elaborate defence of images, by quotations from 
the Old Testament and from the Fathers. In the reading of 
this letter, however, many passages were not read which 
occurred in the original Latin, and especially one in which 
the Pope condemns the election of a layman like Tarasius to 
the patriarchate, to which he would have been reluctant to 
consent except for the emergency of the occasion. After 
this was read the epistle of the same Pope to Tarasius, in 
which the same objection was stated as having been over- 
ruled in the Pope’s mind by the fact of Tarasius’s known 
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zeal for the cudtus of images. In a subsequent part of the 
letter Adrian urges upon him that their first act ought to 
be to anathematize the false conventicle assembled without 
authority from the Apostolic See against sacred images, 
which if they should fail to do, the Pope would not allow 
of his ordination. Thus it appears that the Council was 
held, not to debate, but to pronounce on a matter already 
decided. 

In the third session, held October 28, the bishops who 
had been of the Iconoclastic party made their respective 
recantations ; after which the Encyclical sent by Tarasius to 
the Eastern Patriarchs was read—z.e. to Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. In this he, as a layman suddenly placed in 
the Patriarchal Chair, makes his confession of faith according 
to ancient custom of those entering on any such dignity, 
declaring to those who have attained the same rank what 
their faith is. He in this speaks of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father by the Son, holds with the six 
Councils, and entreats the intercession of the saints, whose 
venerable images he embraces. Afterwards he alleges that he 
had written in similar terms to the Pope of Old Rome. Then 
the replies of the patriarchs are read, and several bishops 
repeat their assent to all that they contain; and the monks 
followed, giving their consent also, and the session ends with 
ascribing eternal honour to the memory of the new Constan- 
tine and the new Helena. 

In the fourth session, which met October 1, the argu- 
ments from the Scriptures and the Fathers were read, and 
many stories produced indicating the value of pictures and 
images in the conversion of sinners; John, the legate of the 
East, who is one of the most prominent speakers, alleging, on 
one such narrative being read, that the history abundantly 
proves that holy images of saints work miracles and cure 
diseases. Some of the passages read are not genuine works 
of the supposed writer, and many are apocryphal, relating 
miracles which, to say the least, are not attested by contem- 
porary evidence, though some are related by eye-witnesses. 

At the fifth session, October 4, many more stories are 
alleged of miracles wrought by images ; after which John, the 
legate from the East, read out the history of the origin of the 
Iconoclasts, which attributes it to the suggestion of a Jew of 
Tiberias to the Caliph Jezid or Yezid, promising the Emperor 
a long life if he would destroy all images in countries under 
his dominion. At the conclusion of the fifth session it was 
ordered that an image should be brought in for all to pay 
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reverence to it, and that all treatises against holy images 
should be destroyed. The next day, October 5, the sixth 
session was held, and at this session the Acts of the falsely 
called Council of 754 were read and refuted serzatim, Gregory 
of Neo-Czsarea, who had been at the previous Council and 
had now recanted, reading the acts, and Epiphanius reading 
the refutation. The principal arguments of the Iconoclasts 
go to prove not only that the cu/tus of images is wrong, but 
that it is wrong to make an image of our Saviour at all, as 
leading either to the Nestorian, or, on the other hand, to the 
Eutychian, heresy. Our Saviour had left no other image of 
himself except the Holy Eucharist ; but the answer to this 
was that the Eucharist is not the image but the very Person 
of Christ. And if the image of Christ is done away with, 
a fortiori there can be no occasion for images of the Blessed 
Virgin and of saints. 

In the last session, held at Nicza, October 13, 787, the 
definitions of the Council were read, adopting the Nicene 
Creed, omitting the procession from the Son, the six pre- 
ceding Councils, and decreeing that, in accordance with the 
traditions of the Church, images shall be set forth in churches, 
as tending to arouse the remembrance of their prototypes, 
and that the worship of salutation and honour be paid to them, 
as also to the Holy Cross and the Sacred Gospels ; further, 
anathematizing all who do not salute them or who affirm that 
the Church allows of idols. Letters also were written to the 
Empress Irene and her son, as well as to the priests and 
others, announcing the decisions of the Council. Upon this 
Irene summoned them to Constantinople, and on October 20 
the definitions of the Council were read and ratified in their 
presence ; and, lastly, the patriarch Tarasius gave an account 
of all the proceedings to the Pope. 

The canon as given by Milman (ii. 391) is as follows: 


‘With the venerable and life-giving Cross shall be set up the 
venerable and holy images, whether in colours, in mosaic work, or 
any other material, within the consecrated churches of God, on the 
sacred vessels and vestments, on the walls, and on tablets, on houses, 
and in highways—the images, that is to say, of our God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, of the immaculate mother of God, of the honoured 
angels, of all saints and holy men. These images shall be treated as 
holy memorials, worshipped, kissed, only without that peculiar adora- 
tion which is reserved for the Invisible Incomprehensible God.’ 


This they speak of as being in accordance with the imme- 
morial tradition of the Church. The word in the original 
which is ordered is mpooxvvno.s; that which is disallowed 
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is Adtpeca. We have no words in English which suffi- 
ciently. distinguish them. The proceedings terminate with 
felicitations to the Empress and her son, who are saluted 
as being a new Helen and Constantine. It might not un- 
naturally be thought that if this is an G=cumenical Council 
there is an end to the question about the cu/tus of images. 
But the strong expression used about their adoration has 
been a serious offence to Protestants, and even to many who 
would, like ourselves, entirely repudiate the term, and has 
formed a considerable prejudice against the recognition ot 
the second Council of Nicea as being truly cecumenical. 
Even so learned a writer as the late Sir William Palmer, 
whilst admitting the claims of the six previous Councils, re- 
fuses to acknowledge the second of Niczea as having any claims 
to that designation. Still, taking it for granted that some of 
our readers are not specially conversant with the history of 
the eighth century, we proceed to give a brief account of the 
proceedings which followed the assembling of the Council, 
and which seem to impugn its claim to be reckoned as 
cecumenical, and representing the whole of the Church, both 
of the East and West. 

Our account of the Council would be incomplete if we 
omitted to notice the twenty-two canons passed by it. They 
refer chiefly to matters of discipline. The third provides 
that bishops should not be elected by princes. The seventh 
and ninth enact that newly erected churches shall be sup- 
plied with relics of the saints, and that books and papers 
written against holy images must be destroyed. The eighth 
provides that no Jews shall be received into the communion of 
the Church unless it is quite clear that their conversion is 
sincere. The tenth and fifteenth forbid a priest to leave his 
own parish for another, or to hold two parishes ; and the six- 
teenth prescribes grave attire for the clergy. The last five 
canons deal with monasteries and nunneries, and prescribe 
rules for the conduct of their inmates. None of them are of 
much importance. 

It should be mentioned that though the idea of the Council 
originated in the East, it may perhaps be doubtful whether 
in the mind of the Empress herself it was thought to be 
cecumenical ; yet the Pope of Rome was represented by two 
legates, both of whom were named Peter. The see of Jeru- 
salem was vacant, and the patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Antioch were represented by legates called John and Thomas 
respectively. 

There is, of course, for some time a difficulty in deciding 
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which Council is entitled to the name of cecumenical, and 
which cannot be with truth so called, though there can be 
no doubt after a council has been received throughout the 
whole Church. Such, undoubtedly, was not the case as regards 
the second Council of Niczea for a long time. We may at this 
day safely affirm that the preceding Council of Constantinople 
of A.D. 754, which decreed against the permission of images 
in churches, was not cecumenical, for it was not attended by 
any of the Eastern Patriarchs, nor by the Pope as represent- 
ing the Western Church, either in person or by deputy. And 
though East and West were fairly represented at the Nicene 
Council, it is certain that its decrees were not universally 
accepted at first. It appears that about four or five years 
after the Council had been held Charlemagne sent a copy 
of its acts into Britain. The English historians, Hoveden, 
Simeon of Durham, and Matthew of Westminster,' all agree 
in condemning the Council, acting upon a mistaken sense of 
the meaning of the word ‘worship, and appearing to think 
that the cu/tus of images was an abomination distinctly for- 
bidden in Holy Scripture. Hoveden asserts that Alcuin 
wrote against it as an innovation, and sent his answer to 
Charlemagne as a manifesto of the bishops of England. 
Thus, scarcely seven years after, a Council was held at Frank- 
fort in which the Nicene Council was protested against, 
apparently on the ground of there not having been sufficient 
distinction made between the terms adoratio and /atria. But 
so little were the bishops who attended this Council informed 
about the acts of the Council of Nicza, that they actually speak 
of it as having met at Constantinople. Further, it was 
objected that the Empress Irene had presided at it ; whereas 
she had not been present at any of the sessions except the 
last, at which the bishops had been summoned from Nice to 
Constantinople (October 23) to confirm the decrees there 
made, and where the anathemas were repeated against all who 
adopted this new heresy of the slanderers of Christianity—all 
who salute not holy and venerable images, and who do not 
receive all the traditions of the Church, whether written or 
unwritten. It was from Constantinople that the whole account 
of the transactions was forwarded by St. Tarasius to Adrian, 
Pope of Old Rome, whom the Patriarch of Constantinople 
addresses as his most holy and blessed brother and fellow- 
minister, The Council of Frankfort is almost a solitary 
instance in the Western Church to show that there were any 


1 See Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, i. 327, ed. 1840, and Palmer's 
Treatise on the Church, ii. 154. 
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doubts as to the dei of the Nicene Council to be cecu- 
menical, unless, indeed, another Council held at Paris in 825 
may be thought to be somewhat of an exception, where a 
similar mistake seems to have been committed. The Gallican 
Churches seem to have objected to the term adorare, though 
not to the setting up of images; alleging that, though what 
the Greeks do in adoring images may be avoided by all 
learned persons, yet they are a cause of offence to the 
unlearned, who adore in them nothing else but what they see. 
It is plain, therefore, that whatever might have been the claims 
of the second Council of Nicza to be ceumenical, there were 
some bishops in the West who, whether from ignorance or 
whatever cause, did not recognize it as such. In the East, 
however, the question of images agitated the Church for 
nearly a century after, there being two Councils of nearly an 
equal number of bishops claiming authority, and having 
respectively their adherents: that of Constantinople, which 
had condemned in 75,4 the use of images, and that of Nice (787), 
which had sanctioned them. And so we find a council held 
in 814 at Constantinople, under the Emperor Leo, confirming 
that of 754, and anathematizing the second Nicene Council of 
787. This was under the patriarchate of Theodotus, who had 
been forced into the see of Constantinople by the Emperor 
after the expulsion of St. Nicephorus. Nicephorus, who had 
been secretary at Nicza, had succeeded St. Tarasius at his 
death in 806, having been raised to the patriarchate by his 
namesake, Nicephorus, who in 802 had wrested the empire 
from the hands of Irene. This Emperor was succeeded in 811 
by Michael, who two years afterwards resigned the empire to 
Leo the Armenian, who declared against the worship of images, 
and expelled Nicephorus, who had crowned him, from the 
patriarchal see. He was succeeded by his son Theophilus, 
who was succeeded after twelve years by his son, Michael III., 
called Porphyrogenitus. Nicephorus was also persecuted by 
Michael the Stutterer, and died in 828. Succeeding Emperors 
of the East seem to have adopted the same line with Leo, and 
to have abetted the Iconoclasts; but on the accession of 
Michael IIL., called Porphyrogenitus, in 842, when Methodius 
was placed in the patriarchal chair from which John was 
deposed, things were changed and the Nicene Council at once 
acknowledged ; and then the Iconoclastic heresy was finally 
stopped, after running its course of about 120 years. 
Michael held a council at Constantinople at the instigation 
of his mother, Theodota. In this council the worship of 
images was restored. After this there was no discussion in 
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the West about images, both Germans and French gradually 
acquiescing in the cu/tus. 

There had been an early translation of the acts of the 
Council, but it was badly done and full of mistakes. Accord- 
ingly, Anastasius, the librarian, who had made for Pope 
Adrian II. a version of the eighth Council, made a new one 
of the seventh for John VIII., who succeeded Adrian, and 
states that the Church at large had always venerated images, 
and still did so, with the exception of some few French bishops, 
to whom, perhaps, their great value had not been hitherto 
revealed. 

Yet another mention of images occurs in the year 869, in 
the East, when,.at what is called by Rome the eighth General 
Council, Photius was deposed, and Ignatius restored to the 
see of Constantinople, and the worship of images confirmed. 
Nevertheless the Emperor summoned another Council of 383 
bishops, which also called itself the eighth General Council, 
in which Photius was acknowledged as patriarch and the Latin 
addition of Fz/ogue to the Creed was condemned. And this 
was the commencement of the separation of the Greek from 
the Western Church. And thus, as both these Councils styled 
themselves cecumenical, by the name of the Eighth, this 
fact establishes the right of the Council of Nice to be called 
the Seventh, as it was then (879) received both in East and 
West. 

The length of time that elapsed before the second Nicene 
Council was accepted in the East and West has been alleged 
as an. objection to its title to being called cecumenical ; as 
also has been the undoubted fact that no single Council of 
the whole Church has been assembled which pronounces upon 
its character, or has endorsed it as being the seventh General 
Council. We need not stop to inquire into the causes of its 
non-reception in the West for so long a time. It is generally 
now acknowledged in the Western Church that this was 
mainly owing to the want of a Latin word to represent the 
Greek word rrpocxivnais, the word adorare being supposed to 
imply much more than the Greek word of which it is the 
translation. And the prejudice against the English word 
worship is, of course, still greater, for it certainly, in common 
parlance, is understood to be even stronger than its Latin 
equivalent. The word adore need not be, and indeed ought 
not to be, used in English in such a relation. But if it is re- 
membered how careful the Nicene Council was to distinguish 
between the zorshzp which is due to God alone and the cu/tus 
which they affirm to be due to such figures as represent the 
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Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, it becomes easy 
to see that the question of the prominence due to images, in 
churches or elsewhere, becomes a mere matter of expediency. 
Where there was apprehended danger of abuse, there a par- 
ticular branch of the Church might reasonably discourage 
them. Where there was no such danger it would be safe to 
allow: them. 

The most distinguished opponent of this Council is the 
late Sir William Palmer, to whom we have already alluded. 
He, however, does not attempt to gainsay the fact that the 
eighth—the Western, so-called—General Council of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 869, which deposed Photius and reinstated St. 
Ignatius, anathematized the Monothelites and Iconoclasts, 
gave its sanction to the seven preceding councils, including 
that of Nice, held in 787. Nor does it appear to us that 
he gains much by deferring this general reception by the 
Church of Rome to a period nearly two centuries later when 
he alleges that 


‘in 871 Pope Hadrian, in a letter to the Emperor Charles the 
Bald, still only speaks of six General Councils, though before this 
time the ezgh¢h (as it has since been styled by the Romans) had been 
approved and confirmed by that Pope. At length, however, the 
Church of Rome held the Synod of Nice to be the seventh 
(Ecumenical Synod, as appears from Cardinal Humbert’s excommu- 
nication of Cerularius, A.D. 1054.’ ! 


We have quoted this passage more because of the eminence 
of the writer than because we attach any importance to his 
argument. It at least shows that the most able impugner of 
the seventh General Council is bound to admit that it was 
received as cecumenical by the Western Church. And as we 
have seen, in what the Greeks call the eighth General Council 
it was recognised as the seventh CEcumenical Synod. Neither 
is the same author’s argument of any avail when he alleges 
that ‘in the time of Barlaam, abbot of St. Saviour’s (A.D, 1339), 
nearly six hundred years after its celebration, some of the 
Orientals still reckoned only six General Councils, thus deny- 
ing the authority of this Synod.’ For some in this passage 
we must read ove, and then it appears the writer was only 
appealing to popular ignorance when he says :— 


‘Audiendo communis populus quod sexies factum est generale 
Concilium et quoties factum est, ad perfectionem ‘ecclesiz factum 
est et ad correctionem errorum qui erant in illis temporibus opinionem 
receperunt omnes ad animas suas, quia quod sit determinatum a 
generali concilio rectum et sanum est.’ ? 


1 Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ, ii. 156, ed. 1842. 
4 bid. p. 152. 
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We think, then, that we have established the claim of the 
second Nicene. Council to the title of cecumenical, though 
there has been as yet no eighth Council of the whole Church, 
East and West, entitled to be called cecumenical, which has 
recognised it as such. 

It is not a little remarkable that during the whole of the 
period in which these disputes about images lasted the 
Iconoclastic Emperors and others were mostly connected with 
some form of heresy or other, whilst five successive Patriarchs 
of Constantinople who were strenuous in their defence have 
been canonized, and are reckoned in the Calendar of the 
Western, as well as that of the Eastern, Church as saints. It 
is curious, too, that the Pope who first remonstrated with 
Leo the Isaurian, and afterwards excommunicated him 
(Gregory II.), should also have been reckoned among the 
saints, as well as St. John Damascene, who was the principal 
writer of that time against the Iconoclasts. A short account 
of each of these saints may be no inappropriate conclusion of 
this article, especially as it may tend to support the view 
which it has been intended to elucidate. 

Pope Gregory II. was remarkable for having deposed 
John VI., the Monothelite Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
for furthering the election of St. Germanus (A.D. 715), who was 
banished by Leo the Isaurian, after having been conspicuous 
in defence of the faith, first against the Monothelites, and 
afterwards against the Iconoclasts. He had done his utmost 
to resist Leo, who had endeavoured by every artifice to 
convert him to his views. But the most important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject is the work of St. John 
Damascene, De Cultu Imaginum, because in it he so distinctly 
separates the cudtus of images from anything like worship or 
adoration. He begins with claiming for the Church at large 
absolute infallibility, and thus argues that it never could have 
fallen into idolatry, as was alleged by the Iconoclasts. After 
apologising for his own unworthiness for entering upon such 
a discussion, he avers that seeing, as he did, the Church 
which was founded upon a rock endangered by a terrible 
tempest, he felt that he could no longer be silent, in that 
he feared God more than any earthly potentate. He then 
proceeds to describe the adoration due to God alone, which, 
following the steps of St. Augustine and other Fathers, he 
designates as /atria, which is of an entirely different kind, 
and infinitely above any veneration that can be paid to the 
saints and friends of God. This latter no more trenches on 
God’s honour and glory than the civil honour paid to princes 
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and other superiors, which is dictated alike by the law of 
Nature and sanctioned and ordered in Holy Scripture. 
Equally distinct from the supreme honour due to God is that 
inferior veneration that is paid to things which belong to 
God, as do altars. The precepts of the Old Dispensation, 
which forbade images (so far forth as they are to be distin- 
guished from idols), were simply ceremonial, and intended 
for the Jews in much the same fashion as the institution of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision. 

But before we go on to the next patriarch who was 
canonized we have to notice another saint who fell a martyr 
in the cause of resistance to the Iconoclasts. This was 
St. Stephen the Younger, so called, abbot of St. Augustin’s 
Monastery, near Chalcedon. He had such a reputation for 
piety that the Emperor Constantine Copronymus, after the 
pseudo-Council of Constantinople in 754, endeavoured to gain 
his adherence to his views when he ordered the destruction 
of all images as idolatrous. Failing in this, he brought other 
charges against the saint, and, being determined to get rid of 
him, he dragged him from his monastery and had him tried 
by a number of Iconoclast bishops at Constantinople, and 
banished him to the island of Proconesus. Here his influence 
was so great that he was recalled to Constantinople, and an 
order given for his being scourged to death. He was dragged 
through the streets of the city, and his brains were dashed 
out with a club, This seems to have taken place in the year 
7O4 A.D. 

We come next to Tarasius, who must have earned his 
title of Sanctity principally for his opposition to the Icono- 
clasts. He is said to have been fixed upon by Paul, on his 
resignation of the see of Constantinople, as his successor, and 
to have only reluctantly consented to his elevation on con- 
dition that the Empress Irene would allow of a council to be 
held for the express purpose of condemning the Iconoclasts, 
It seems like somewhat of a blot on his character that, after 
refusing to divorce the Emperor from his wife to enable him 
to marry one of her maids of honour, he should, after the 
Emperor had married her, have shrunk from excommuni- 
cating him for fear that he should change sides and adopt 
the principles of the Iconoclasts. For this he was rebuked 
by two monks, Plato and Theodorus, who were afterwards 
themselves canonized. 

St. Tarasius died in 806, and was succeeded by Nice- 
phorus, who also has been canonized. He, too, was specially 
distinguished for his zeal against the Iconoclasts, and was 
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chosen to be’ secretary at the Council of Niczea. It is said 
that whilst he was being consecrated he held in his hand a 
work which he had composed in defence of the use of holy 
images, and then laid it on the altar as a pledge that he was 
prepared to maintain the tradition of the Church on_ this 
point. When Leo the Armenian became Emperor (813) he 
resisted all his attempts to establish Iconoclasm, pleading 
for the same respect to be paid to images as to the cross and 
the Book of the Gospels. And herein he was aided by 
another saint, Theodorus the Studite. One of St. Nice- 
phorus’s arguments was that the Iconoclasts were. self-con- 
demned for their allowing veneration of the cross, because the 
image of Christ upon the cross was more than the bare cross, 
apparently pleading for the same respect to be paid to 
Christ’s image as to the cross, which no one at that time 
attempted to gainsay or object to. 

The next Patriarch of Constantinople who was canonized 
was St. Methodius, who had been in attendance on St. Nice- 
phorus in his banishment, and at the saint’s death returned 
to Constantinople, where he was imprisoned by order of 
Michael the Stammerer. After his death he was released by 
the Empress Theodora, and again banished by her husband, 
Theophilus. On the death of Theophilus (842), Theodora 
undertook the regency on behalf of her son, Michael III., 
and immediately elevated him to the patriarchal seat. He 
died in 846, and was succeeded by a still more illustrious 
saint, viz. St. Ignatius. 

Ignatius was the son of the Emperor Michael, who had 
married Procopia, the daughter of the Emperor Nicephorus, 
after whose death Michael was raised to the imperial dignity. 
Michael, after a short reign of less than two years, retired 
with his family to a convent in favour of Leo the Armenian, 
who, with the army, revolted against him. The saint remained 
in exile all through the reigns of Leo, Michael Balbus, and 
Theophilus. After the death of Theophilus his widow, 
Theodora, became regent in behalf of her son, Michael III. 
She was the instrument in expelling John the Iconoclast and 
placing St: Methodius in the patriarchal see, at whose death 
in 846 she appointed Ignatius. The saint, after having sat 
for eleven years, was deposed and expelled by Bardas, the 
brother of Theodora and uncle of the Emperor Michael, who 
placed the eunuch Photius in his place. From this time 
forward the city seems to have been divided into two factions. 
In 858 a Council was held in favour of Ignatius, and deposing 
Photius. In 861 Ignatius was again deposed, and a decree 
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said made in favour of images. Subsequently to this, Photius, 
nda having in vain appealed to the Pope Nicolas to espouse his 
holy cause, held another Council at Constantinople in 866, in which 
was he actually excommunicated the Pope. Inthe following year 
this the Emperor Basil, who had succeeded Michael, restored 
) he St. Ignatius to the patriarchal chair. Under him the eighth 
ding General Council, as it is held to be in the Western Church, 
; and was assembled in the year 869. Nine years afterwards the 
| by saint died in the eightieth year of his age. 

Nice- It would be interesting to trace the results of the Icono- 
-con- clastic controversy of the eighth century, but that does not 
e the belong to our subject. We shall content ourselves with a 
ae short quotation from Milman, who says: 

to 


‘Its more important results were the total disruption of the bond 


time between the East and the West, the severance of the Italian province 
from the Byzantine Empire, the great accession of power to the 
nized Papacy, which took the lead in this revolution, the introduction of the 
Nice- Frankish kings into the politics of Italy, and eventually the estabiish- 
irned ment of the Western Empire under Charlemagne’ (ii. 343). 
er of At the time when the A/7zsfory of Latin Christianity was 
-d by written, nearly half a century ago, scarcely any question of 
band, the bearing of the seventh General Council on its connexion 
odora with the English Church had ever been mooted. Probably 
IIL. Sir William Palmer’s treatise on the Church first introduced 
He the subject to English readers; and he entirely rejected it, 
trious considering that we were bound only by the first six Councils. 
Dr. Milman does not enter upon the subject at all, and 
o had probably would have ranked it with the eighth and subsequent 
1orus, Councils of the West as having no special interest, excepting 
nity. from an historical point of view, for English Churchmen. Look- 
etired ing at the introduction of images into churches as a matter 
enian, to be judged of as one of expediency, he would naturally be 
ained inclined to condemn the decrees of the seventh Council as 
s, and having furthered what he thinks was the inevitable consequence 
yidow, of such introduction, viz. the actual worship of the image 
| IIT. itself. He had no temptation, and certainly would not have 
st and been led away by it if it had occurred to him, to misrepresent 
death the decrees themselves ; and he has not hinted that there was 
ig sat any direct intention to sanction anything like idolatry. He 
is, the simply represents the question as involving a conflict between 
1, who two great principles which it is difficult to reconcile. On the 
; time one hand he has no doubt that the worship of images, 
ctions. whether pictorial or in statues, must with ignorant and 
posing superstitious minds degenerate into idolatry. He not only 
decree thinks that in the eighth century image worship, as regards 
VOL. XLII.— NO. LXXXIV. lt 
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both the mass of the people and the inmates of monas- 
teries, was beyond all question ‘the worship of the actual, 
material, present image, rather than that of the remote, form- 
less, or spiritual power of which it was the emblem or repre- 
sentative, but he goes on to say that it has ‘ continued, and 
still continues, to be in many parts of Christendom this gross 
and unspiritual adoration’ (zdzd. p. 344). On the other hand, 
he is unwilling as regards the future of civilization to adopt the 
other aspect of the alternative, that there must be a complete 
divorce between spiritual religion and the fine arts, of which he 
has himself a keen appreciation. And though he admits that 
there may be two descriptions of believers, as illustrated by 
the difference of race of southern and northern Europe—those 
of Roman and those of Teutonic descent—or, again, as regards 
the inhabitants of towns and villages—Roman Catholics and 
Protestants—he is yet willing to provide for the future recon- 
ciliation of high art and religion, which may be effected by 
the growing intelligence of mankind, greater familiarity with 
the written Scriptures, and greater perfection in the arts 
themselves, or a finer apprehension of that perfection in ancient 
as in modern art. The fancied experience of past ages seems 
to have carried his mind in one direction ; but sentiment was 
altogether opposed to it, and to provide an adequate account 
of that which seemed to be inevitable in the near future he 
invented the preposterous paradox that poorly painted pic- 
tures and rudely constructed statues were more likely to lead 
to idolatry than the highest creations of human genius as 
exhibited in the painting or the statue. 

But whatever may be thought of the paradox, we seem to 
be able to agree with the writer in the opinion, not expressed, 
but implied, that whatever may be said in defence of the 
Iconoclasts of the eighth century, or the probability of the 
cultus of images degenerating into idolatry, the conduct of 
English Churchmen of the coming century is little likely to 
afford any countenance to the theory which should attempt 
to impugn the wisdom of the decision of the second Council 
of Nicza. 

It will not be thought, we suppose, by any of our readers 
that the presentation to their notice of the seventh General 
Council is irrelevant to the circumstances of the present time, 
when the subject of the union of Churches is occupying the 
minds of so many. The Papal Allocution has met with some 
kind of response from many different quarters. Amongst 
ourselves it has been noticed by most of our bishops, and has 
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for some time past formed the topic of conversation alike 
amongst the clergy and the laity ; and a kind of desire for 
unity of some kind or other has sprung up amongst several 
classes of Nonconformists. Nothing practical has been sug- 
gested, unless, indeed, Mr. Birkbeck’s speech at the Church 
Congress may be thought to form somewhat of an exception, 
in the defence contained therein of the decrees of the Council. 
Scarcely anyone seems to have thought that any concessions 
would have to be made as regards Anglican doctrine when it 
differs, or seems to differ, from what prevails in the Churches 
of the East or those of the Roman communion. All seem to 
recommend increased intercessions on behalf of so grand 
a result, whilst, at the same time, almost all speak of it as if it 
were all but hopeless. 

We therefore hail with the greatest satisfaction the sensible 
and dignified Encyclical issued by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. It is not indeed in the form of a reply to the Papal 
Encyclical, which was not formally addressed to the Patriarch, 
but to the rulers and nations of the world. The Patriarch 
addresses only those who are in some sense under his own 
jurisdiction, and it may probably be taken to represent the 
attitude of all the Eastern Churches towards the Pontiff of 
the West. Neither does it take the exact form of an appeal 
to an eighth General Council, but expresses the willingness of 
the Eastern Church to accept any proposal for union, provided 
the Church of Rome will free itself from the many innovations 
which caused the division of the East and West, and return 
to the teaching of the seven holy Gecumenical Councils which 
have general and lasting authority in the Church of Christ. 
The Patriarch proceeds to enumerate the various innovations 
since the ninth century, and offers to reconsider any point in 
which the East has allowed any ancient tradition to be per- 
verted or lost. The document presents at least a substantial 
basis of agreement, however unlikely such proposal may seem 
to be adopted. We heartily wish some such utterance had 
appeared on the part of the Anglican Church. We have 
seen as yet no such proposal of submitting any subsequent 
accretions—e. g. the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion—to the 
test of the teaching of the first nine centuries, nor, indeed, 
scarcely any admission of the possibility of our being in 
error, if in any way we have deviated from the practice and 
doctrine of the rest of the Western Church. It may be 
possible yet to repair this omission. Meanwhile we may be 
permitted to say that the Patriarch’s Encyclical has reminded 
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us of the prophetic inspiration which we have sometimes 
thought to underlie the words of the poet : 
‘Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graid pandetur ab urbe.’ ! 


And so, in conclusion, we will venture a suggestion which 
most of our readers will characterize as romantic, and perhaps 
some. as quixotic. 

It seems to us to be within the range of possibility that 
the Pope may recognize Anglican orders, as the orders of the 
Greek Church have always been recognized, as good. Though 
they have never yet been acknowledged by Rome, yet they 
have never been formally condemned. If ever any such 
ratification of the English Ordinal should be achieved, it 
would be a gracious act, and worthy of the large-mindedness 
of Leo XIII., to invite the Patriarchs of the East and the 
Primates of the English Church to an amicable discussion on 
the present state of the divisions of Christendom, and the best 
means of effecting their remedy. How such an invitation 
would be responded to by Anglican prelates it is not for us 
to determine, but we cannot help thinking that, if such an 
offer were declined, the result would be very disastrous to the 
Church of England. 


ArT. XIl.—THE EDUCATION BILL. WHAT 
NEXT? 
A Bill to mahe further Provision for Education in England 


and Wales, 1896. 


IT is with sincere regret that we have to speak of this Bill as 
withdrawn. In our last number we were able to give a brief 
account of some of its more important clauses, and to describe 
it as a large and statesmanlike measure for dealing with one 
of the most anxious questions of the present time. We had 
hoped that with the very large majority of 267 which it 
obtained for its second reading, it would have been passed 
into law in some substantial form before the end of the 
session, but in this we have been disappointed. The cease- 
less and uncompromising opposition it met with from its 
opponents, who availed themselves of every form of obstruc- 
tion which the Standing Orders of the House of Commons 
permitted, and the half-hearted support it obtained from 


' Virgil, .Znetd, vi. 96. 
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nominal friends inside and outside that assembly, soon showed 
that it would require a very much longer time to pass even a 
portion of its contents through committee than had been 
allowed for its consideration, whilst the lack of enthusiasm in 
its favour deprived it of that moral force which was required 
to secure its acceptance. Under these circumstances it was 
prudently withdrawn by the Government, and we fear there 
can be little doubt that their prestige was materially weakened 
by its enforced abandonment, and that it will demand great 
energy and determination on their part to pass a satisfactory 
Bill next session, and that their very existence as a Govern- 
ment will be seriously jeopardised if they should fail in the 
attempt. The knowledge of this will, no doubt, greatly add 
to the vigour and ferocity of the attacks of their opponents 
during the autumn, and to their determined opposition to any 
Bill on the subject which may be introduced next session. 
The knowledge of this ought to add increased energy and deter- 
mination to the Government and their supporters, and make 
them more willing to postpone their individual crotchets to 
the general good of the cause and the principles in which they 
profess to be interested. 

There is one point with regard to the withdrawal of the 
Education Bill that ought to be noticed with thanks for the 
considerate thoughtfulness of the Government. Mr. Balfour 
assures us that the special grant intended to alleviate the in- 
tolerable strain on the voluntary schools shall not be lost even 
for this year ; for Parliament is to meet on January 13 in 
order to pass a short Bill enabling poor schools to be benefited 
during the present financial year to the same extent that they 
would have been if the Bill had been converted into an Act. 

We have spoken of the lukewarm support which the Bill 
received from its professed friends. This arose to a certain 
extent from the opposing views which are held concern- 
ing the sources from which should come the pecuniary 
assistance required by the voluntary schools. The views 
largely held in the South of England, and supported by both 
Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, are that the much 
needed help should be given out of the Imperial Exchequer ; 
whilst a not inconsiderable portion of those interested in 
Church Education in the North of England, supported by a 
unanimous vote of the Upper House of the Convocation of 
York and a large majority in the Lower House, contended 
that the additional aid should be given out of the local 
rates. The original cause of this diversity of view is, no 
doubt, to be found in the fact that much more considerable 
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subscriptions have always been collected in the South of 
England for the support of elementary schools than in the 
North. The wage-earning classes in the North have for a long 
time enjoyed a much larger income than their equals in the 
South, and have consequently been able to pay a more re- 
munerative fee for the education of their children than was 
possible for the less favoured persons of the same class in the 
South. The Act which has secured free education to those 
who desire it in elementary schools, has consequently added 
to the income of very many schools in the South of England, 
whilst it has materially reduced that of many schools in the 
North. This has placed a great strain upon the supporters 
of such voluntary schools, and when the late Government 
proceeded to demand extensive improvements in the fabric 
and furniture of the schools receiving grants, the requirement 
fell with special weight upon many northern schools, a con- 
siderable proportion of which had been erected in the earlier 
days when educational requirements were on a much lower 
scale: they therefore required a large and costly outlay to 
bring them up to the standard demanded at the present time. 
The financial difficulty was still further intensified by the 
much more liberal salaries to teachers that had been intro- 
duced by School Boards in order to attract teachers from the 
voluntary schools. 

There were other clauses in the Bill about which there 
were important differences of opinion, and the very wide field 
that it covered, and the consequent possibilities of exciting 
opposition and lengthened debates, soon showed that nothing 
less than a whole session would suffice to pass such a Bill 
through its various stages in the House of Commons. 

Wecan now only regret its withdrawal, and consider what 
is possible to secure a more hopeful state of things next 
session. One thing, we fear, is inevitable. The Bill of next 
year will have to be a much shorter and simpler one than that 
which has been abandoned. We should regret to part with 
the proposed Education authorities, which seemed to have in 
them the promise of much good, and by decentralising a large 
amount of the work of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, would have placed that body in the position of overlook- 
ing, and to a considerable extent controlling, the elementary 
education of the country without overloading it with the mass 
of detail by which it. is now encumbered, and which can be 
better seen after by a local authority. The portion of the 
Bill relating to secondary education will also in all probability 
have to be omitted, or, what would be infinitely better, have 
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to be provided for by a separate Biil. This would be better 
on many accounts, as some details might be included in such 
a Bill that were necessarily excluded from the one which has 
been just dropped. We trust that in some form the provision 
respecting the religious education of the children that is con- 
tained in the 27th clause will re-appear, as it is intended to 
secure two points of important principle—the one, that the 
parents should have the responsibility of determining the 
faith in which their children shall be educated ; the other, that 
the principle of religious liberty should become a reality and 
not a mere profession as it now is, and one that seems not to 
be in the least understood by those who in the loudest tones 
profess themselves to be its friends. 

Forecasts of what the future may bring forth are unprofit- 
able ; not so the consideration of how we can best prepare to 
make that future what we should desire it to be. Here we 
ought to decide at the outset whether we wish our schools to 
continue to have a right to claim the title of voluntary, or 
whether we should be content for them to be absorbed ina 
system that would provide the whole cost of their maintenance 
out of public funds. For this last view of the case the Roman 
Catholics and some of our own friends have contended. Asa 
matter of strict abstract justice, it may be difficult to contro- 
vert the assertion that schools, in which definite religious 
teaching is given, have an equal claim on public money with 
schools in which no such instruction is imparted. But, in the 
popular opinion of the day, where rates or taxes provide all 
the income needed, the control ought to be placed in the 
hands of popularly elected bodies ; and experience shows that 
where this is done, it is hopeless to expect that any religious 
teaching, worthy of the name, will long be given. Moreover, 
the Church in this country has long been the great educating 
body ; to promote it her members have made great sacrifices, 
not only of money, but also of labour and thought. They 
have felt a deep interest in the welfare and instruction of the 
poorer members of their body, and what they have done in 
this behalf is not the least of their many claims to the gratitude 
of the country. To surrender this privilege, not less than duty, 
would be a serious loss to the Church, and when it is realized, 
as some of us do realize, that it would be to provide very 
inferior religious teaching for the children, and to place our 
schools on a lower moral and religious platform, it is a change 
very much to be deprecated. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that to propose that the whole cost of maintaining 
our schools should be placed on rates or taxes, would meet 
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with determined opposition from a not inconsiderable number Cou 


of Church people. suck 

We would therefore dismiss any proposal of this kind in w 
from the object for which we would contend. But it may be no : 
said, Is it not possible to have aid from the rates without sche 
such a calamity? We are far from saying that such a thing grar 
is not possible, but it would be difficult ; and there would be | scho 
more probability of its being attained if, instead of seeking dist: 
all the funds needed for the maintenance of denomina- Mor 
tional schools, their managers would be content with a portion Exc 
of what is required. For our part we should be glad if the | 
some adaptation of what is popularly called the Canadian oug] 
system could be adopted: that is, that a whole or a portion exte 
of the rate levied locally for educational purposes might be to b 
appropriated by those who pay it to the schools which they I 
prefer. This has been so often suggested, and declared to be gran 
impracticable, that we are not sanguine of its being adopted ; shou 
but, short of that, something might be done. The last Edu- belo 
cation Commission proposed that the managers of volun- the « 
tary schools might claim a sum from the local education rates to b 
equal to the amount voluntarily contributed. Ifthis were to be scho 
carriéd out with each school seeking assistance, it might only conf 
intensify the difference between rich parishes and poor ones, be si 
and give additional advantage to the former, where more help assis 
is not needed, and leave unaided the poor parishes, where a requ 
larger amount of assistance is required. For not only is there a loc 
a possibility of obtaining help from richer parishioners for that 
the schools within their own borders, but in parishes where from 
such inhabitants are found in any number the amount of distr 
elementary school accommodation required is necessarily very whic 
limited ; whereas in poor parishes, inhabited exclusively, as is there 
the case in London and many large towns, by people of the I 
labouring classes, there are not only no resident parishioners publ 
to contribute to the support of the schools, but the number of coun 
schools required is very much greater. But what would be ment 
unjust if carried out in the case of each school separately, comfy 
might become something very different if a whole large town want 
or district, county or diocese, were cornpulsorily confederated, this i 
and the whole sum to be given for the benefit of all the schools catio 
belonging to each denomination within the area under its Revi. 
control were given toa council of its members to be distributed respe 
according to the needs of each school ; and upon such council of Et 
there would be no objection to.a certain proportion of the educi 
members, not to exceed one-third of the whole, being nomi- if for 
nated by the Education authority, if there was one, or by the the c 
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County Council, or by the Education Department. Of course 
such a council would have to render an account of the manner 
in which it had distributed the funds entrusted to it ; and while 
no school should be directly compelled to confederate, no 
school should be eligible to receive any portion of any special 
grant or relief from the rates if there was a confederation of the 
schools of the religious body to which it belonged within the 
district in which it was situated, and it was not a member of it. 
Moreover, the special grant to be awarded from the Imperial 
Exchequer should be paid to the same council, so that from 
the two sources a fairly large income would be derived that 
ought to suffice for the assistance of schools really needing more 
external help to secure their being as efficient as they ought 
to be. 

Besides distributing the money receivable from any special 
grant from the Government or from local rates, the council 
should exercise a superintending authority over the schools 
belonging to the communion it represented in the district ; 
the direction of the religious teaching being left, as at present, 
to be carried on according to the trust-deeds of the respective 
schools. The advantages of such a plan would be that by 
confederation a more efficient system of management would 
be secured than now generally prevails ; that the additional 
assistance would be given only to those schools which really 
required it, and that the special help would be administered by 
a local body that would be able to ascertain without difficulty 
that it was equitably distributed ; and that help in any form 
from local rates would only be obtainable in School Board 
districts, where there is at present a deep sense of injustice, 
which such a plan would partially relieve. In places where 
there is no School Board the question would not arise. 

If all this was allowed, it would still remain that, so far as 
public assistance was given, the voluntary schools of this 
country would not be placed on an equality with the ele- 
mentary schools in Ireland ; neither would the control be so 
completely placed in the hands of the religious body to whose 
wants they were designed more immediately to minister. All 
this is admirably described in an article on Elementary Edu- 
cation in Ireland, which appeared in the April number of this 
Review ; but, for reasons already given, to this inferiority in 
respect to public assistance we should not object. The Church 
of England has been more carnest in the cause of popular 
education than have the religious bodies in the sister isle; and 
if for our zeal in the past we have to provide a larger share of 
the cost of our schools in the present and in the future, we are 
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quite content to bear the burden, and to rejoice over our 
ability to carry it, and over the cause which led to its being 
placed upon us. 

We have pointed out one way in which it may be possible 
for the divergent views among Church people on the Educa- 
tion question to find a meeting place, and no doubt there are 
many others ; but we thought it desirable to describe at some 
length a plan for consideration, to show that, after all, we do 
not consider the present aspect of affairs in any way hopeless. 
Another proposal that would tend to bring matters towards a 
possible point of settlement would be the repeal of the 
Cowper-Temple clause, thus leaving it free to each parish or 
district where there is a School Board to determine what 
religion shall be taught in its schools, and so removing unde- 
nominational religion from being what it now is—the esta- 
blished educational religion of the country. 

The important question now arises, Are any steps being 
taken to ascertain whether a practicable compromise is 
possible ? so that influential men holding different views 
may have the opportunity of considering together what can 
be done to secure that the Church should no longer spcak in 
the divided tones which she has been recently doing, by which 
the influence she ought to exert in a matter about which she 
is so deeply interested is practically lost. We are thankful 
to say that we learn from competent authority that efforts are 
being made in this direction, which we can only hope may 
prove successful. The National Society has appointed a 
small sub-committee of leading representatives holding op- 
posite opinions to confer together and report to the Society 
any feasible scheme which they can devise. Besides this, in 
October a general meeting of delegates from the various 
Diocesan Boards of Education is to take place at the So- 
ciety’s rooms, to discuss any proposals which may be agreed 
upon. And then, more important than all, the two Arch- 
bishops have resolved to summon the members of the two 

Houses of the two Convocations to confer together on this 
important subject. With these various agencies at work to 
promote unity of opinion and action amongst members of the 
Church, and to enable them to present to the world a course 
of action on which they are agreed, we trust that the desired 
end may be secured, and that on such a vital question as this, 
which affects the religious training of the mass of the people, 
the Church may no longer speak in discordant tones. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Das Christenthum und die Geschichte: ein Vortrag. Von Dr. 
ADOLPH Harnack. (Leipzig, 1896.) 

Tuis is a deeply interesting paper, as showing the attitude which a 
very distinguished critic of the historical sources of Christianity takes 
up in regard to the religious side of that system. The author com- 
mences by stating very clearly the problem to which he addresses 
himself. It arises out of the text, ‘Neither is there salvation in any 
other ; for there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved, but only the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
author shows how Christianity began with this confession ; how its 
martyrs laid down their lives for it ; and how, after eighteen hundred 
years, its force is not exhausted. For even now, life in God, forgive- 
ness of sins, hope in suffering, are all bound up in the person of 
Jesus. Nay, more ; Christianity unites with an historical appearance 
the Eternal Himself, and maintains the indissoluble unity of both. 

But, asks the author, is such union tenable? Can it endure the 
test of cool reflection? The difficulty is this. Everything historical 
appears to be a ceaseless appearing and passing away. Is it, there- 
fore, possible to lay hold of a single historical appearance, and to 
give to it the weight of eternity ? And not only so, butto single out 
a past appearance. Had it been a present, it might have been 
different. Christianity and history ; that is the problem to which 
the author addresses himself in his lecture. First of all, he takes 
into consideration the solution given to the problem in the last 
century. It was short and simple, and is summed up in the saying 
of Lessing, ‘The truths of history, which are contingent, can never 
become the proof of the necessary truths of reason.’ ‘The eighteenth 
century believed that it had in human reason an imperishable pos- 
session, on which it could draw for all the necessities of life. It had, 
therefore, no need of history, which could add nothing to the truths 
of reason. It looked down upon history as a strange and ceaseless 
play of ‘contingent’ phenomena. It followed from this that all 
historical religions are at best only veiled representations of the one 
and only true religion—natural religion. ‘This natural religion has 
no other content except the unalterable truths of reason. And from 
this point of view Christianity and its Founder can claim no par- 
ticular distinction ; for everything individual is contingent, super- 
fluous, and injurious. 

Dr. Harnack proceeds to overthrow this eighteenth-century con- 
ception ; and the weapon with which he slays it is that theory of 
growth, development, or evolution, which holds sway in our time. 
For this great idea we have to thank many influences. It was fore- 
shadowed by Herder and the Romantic school ; it received form 
from Hegel and his followers, and was in no small degree established 
by the reaction of Christian faith. It looks upon history from a 
totally different point of view. In its idea, it is from history that 
we have received everything that we possess; and it is history 
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that we have to thank for being what we are. In this new view of 
history two ideas stand out conspicuous—viz. development and per- 
sonality. To unfold and decipher them is the work of the historian, 

With this new view of the meaning of history, religion is given back 
to us. It is a growth within the history of mankind. ‘The steps by 
which it has grown are not appearance but actuality. Its prophets 
and founders are really prophets and founders, and they have lifted 
up humanity step by step. Against this theory, however, there are 
objections, and Dr. Harnack next proceeds to deal with these objec- 
tions. The first is this : Just because the Christian religion belongs 
to history, and everything in history is development, the Christian 
religion zs only a member of this development ; consequently, to it and 
to its Founder no particular distinction ought to be awarded. To 
this objection Dr. Harnack replies in this way. While admitting 
that history is development, he points out that in historical develop- 
ment another factor plays an important part-—viz. Personality. Even 
in social history and in the history of ideas this is true. In the 
history of ideas, for instance, it often happens that an idea will be 
dormant till a personality arises who gives it life and meaning, and 
makes it practical. But it is in the history of religion that personality 
plays the most important part. Religion also, according to the 
author, is held fast in the arms of development, but in religion no 
onward step has ever been taken except through the intervention of 
a person. Hence, whilst mankind looks up with respect to all its 
great men—artists, inventors, heroes—it is only its prophets and 
religious founders that it venerates. 

But clearly, if we thus class the Founder of Christianity with the 
founders of religions generally, we appear to take from Him any 
particular meaning. ‘To this Dr. Harnack replies No ; for there is 
no general conception under which they can all be comprehended. 
Each must be judged separately and for himself. ‘There have been 
amongst them hoiy and unholy personalities. Judging, then, of the 
Founder of Christianity from this point of view, we find that in Him 
alone the deepest humility and most perfect purity of will were 
united with the claim to be more than a teacher, more than all the 
prophets—to be, in a word, the Son of God. Of Him alone, we 
know that those who ate and drank with Him estimated him not 
only as their Teacher, Prophet, and King, but as the Prince of Life, 
as the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as a living Power within 
them—‘ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ’—and that soon with 
them a chorus of Jews and Gentiles, of wise and foolish, have con- 
fessed, out cf the fulness of this One, to have received grace for 
grace. ‘This fact, which comes out in the fullest light of day, is 
unique in history, and it demands that the fact of the Person who 
lies behind it should be respected as unique also. 

Such is the answer to the first objection. But there is a second, 
which is to this effect. Granted, it be may said, that the Founder of 
Christianity was an incomparable Man, He yet lived many years 
ago, and hence it is impossible to take Him into our religious 
life, and regard Him as the Rock on which our religious life is 
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built. We cannot take hold of the Person, but only of the doctrine. 
Or the objection might even be stated more pointedly. Religion 
consists entirely of the relation of the soul to God; it is God and 
the soul, the soul and God. Therefore, anything which intrudes 
into this mutual relation neutralizes its exclusiveness, and destroys 
its inwardness and freedom. 

Dr. Harnack would reply to this objection by simply pointing to 
the doctrine of the Church in regard to Redemption and Reconcilia- 
tion. But seeing this might not be well understood, he will take 
another course. Religion is the relation of the soul to God. All 
Christians from the beginning have acknowledged it. The Lord 
Himself acknowledged it in giving us the ‘Our Father.’ But it is 
the case with religion, as with all moral goods, that it is one thing to 
know, and quite another thing to have, the power. God speaks to 
the soul, but all cannot hear. And it is a simple matter of fact that 
one Christian kindles the flame of life in another. There has thus 
been a long chain of persons who have been instrumental in propa- 
gating the knowledge of God. At the end of this chain is Christ 
Himself. All others point back to Him, and He is thus the Source 
from whence all life has streamed forth. But the objection is not 
yet exhausted. It has been proved that Jesus Christ is a great One 
of the past, and also One whose influence is still potent. But the 
Christian Church means more than this when it points to Christ as 
the Author of life. It means a real life above the world—a life which 
will last for ever, a life beyond the grave. Howis this possible? It 
must be confessed that Dr. Harnack is rather vague in his reply. 
Possibly it is that no reply is possible from his point of view. At 
the same time we recognize and welcome the wish and striving after 
this higher life. 

The third objection with which he deals is to this effect. Ye 
may, it is urged, say of Jesus Christ what ye will, and He may have 
been all that ye say, but you have no certainty that it was so; for 
historical criticism has partly dissolved His image and partly made 
it uncertain. And, were it even more trustworthy than it is, indi- 
vidual historical facts can never be so certain as to be made the 
foundation of religious faith. In replying to this objection Dr. 
Harnack makes almost a complete surrender. He gives up the 
story of the Infancy, the credibility of many of the facts related of 
Him, as also the story of the Resurrection. He also admits that 
much of the image of Jesus dissolves when placed in connexion 
with the Old Testament development, the religious life of the 
synagogue, and the doctrine then prevailing as to the future. But 
he denies that all this reaches to the kernel of His teaching, or of 
His self-assertion. He insists that there is a fifth Gospel—the 
whole witness of the original Christian community—and that this 
Gospel comes home to us with striking effect. It bears on all the 
fundamental verities, viz. the Personal Sacrifice and His victory over 
death, and the life of the members in Him. 

We should not like to say a word against this well-meant 
attempt to reconquer Christian faith. But we doubt how far it is a 
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success. How has all this sceptical movement been brought about ? 
We venture to say it is not by purely historical criticism, but simply 
by subjecting the Gospel history to the pulverizing effect of the 
philosophy of the day. That philosophy, when reduced to its 
simplest term, means nothing else but the banishment of intelligence 
from the universe. What are all the attempts to deny purpose in 
nature, or to account for the mental phenomena in mankind by 
making them the evanescent efforts of brain changes, and many 
other such like, but the desire to show that there is nothing sub- 
stantial in intelligence, that it is merely a casual phenomenon which 
will pass away? But if there is no intelligence in the universe there 
is no God, no unseen world, no human soul. It is easy to see the 
havoc that will be made of the Gospel history if it is measured by 
this rule. And the criticisms of Gospel history are mainly nothing 
but such measurements. Dr. Harnack has shown how futile were 
the attacks on Gospel history of the philosophy of the last century ; 
we wonder whether it ever occurred to him that to the next genera- 
tion the philosophy of to-day in similar attacks on the same history 
may appear just as futile. ‘The Gospel is based on /ac¢s within our 
knowledge, not on philosophy. We know that we are spiritual 
beings ; we know that there is an unseen world ‘ full of intelligences,’ 
as Balfour Stewart used to say. We know that God is over all, and 
also our Father. From this point of view is there anything in- 
credible that our Heavenly Father should send His only Son to 
redeem and save His erring and lost children ? 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos. By the Rev. A, H, 
Sayce. (London: Rivington, Percival, and Co., 1895.) 


In this book Prof. Sayce has endeavoured to gather together and 
prepare in a readable form many facts about Egypt which, as he 
says in his preface, are either not easily accessible or do not come 
within the scope of Murray or Badeker. He begins that portion of 
the book which treats of the Israelites in Egypt at the time when 
Abram, a powerful Assyrian sheikh, passed down into Kam-t, the 
Black Land, and there dwelt. The Babylonian monuments enable 
us to fix a date for the period in which the Father of the Faithful 
lived, for Eri-aku, king of Larsa, of whose confederation with Kudur 
Lagama, Amraphel, and Tidal we read in Gen. xiv. 1-11, was a con- 
temporary of Abram, and, moreover, has left his memorials on the 
sun-dried bricks of Chaldea. We may therefore consider that 
about B.c. 2330 should be the approximate time of the Semitic 
migration westwards, and the Hyksos would then be in possession of 
the Delta. 

A few facts in the life of Joseph are touched upon, and some 
information is given concerning points of difficulty. The light 
thrown on the Pharaoh’s dream of the seven fat and seven lean kine 
is interesting (p. 31). Prof. Sayce seems to think that we have not 
cleared up satisfactorily the exact meaning of Joseph’s Egyptian 
name (p. 32). Possibly he may be right, but Brugsch evidently had 
little doubt in his own mind as to the way in which it should be 
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transcribed, and in Zaphnath paaneah he would have us read 
Za-pa-u ent pa-aa-ankh, ‘ governor of the district of the place of the 
living one’ or ‘ of the place of life.’ The district of the ‘ Living one’ 
was the special designation of the Sethroite nome, the capital of 
which was Zoan or Tanis.' Professor Sayce considers that ‘ Abrék,’ 
shouted before Joseph, is of Babylonian origin. In this he may or 
may not be correct. It is a pity that he has not pointed out the 
interesting significance of the giving of the ring, and the permission 
to Joseph to wear fine linen and drive in the second chariot (Gen. 
xli.) His remarks on the famine are most interesting (p. 35), and 
the subsequent pages devoted to the consideration of Khu-n-Aten 
(p. 52) and his influence on Egyptian life and thought contain much 
well-condensed but too little known information. It is a great pity 
that the Professor has so obviously slurred over the route of the 
Exodus. The Egypt Exploration Fund have gone into this question 
so exhaustively and carefully that the omission of their results, even 
if they do not entirely coincide with Prof. Sayce’s ideas, might well 
have been inserted for the use of readers. 

Interesting as is the Zgyft of the Hebrews, it is so far as this 
point (p. 103) very unsatisfactory. From an historical or archeological 
point of view it is superficial and inadequate, and in places of doubt- 
ful accuracy, moreover, it is put together in a slovenly manner. 
Was the ‘origin of the Sphinx’ (p. 1) indeed a mystery when Abram 
passed down into Egypt? Can Prof. Sayce even assure us that the 
Sphinx was then in existence? Much doubt has been expressed 
about the antiquity of the Sphinx. It is not mentioned in Egyptian 
writings until the days of Tahutmes IV. (Dyn. XVIII.), and his 
allusion to Khafra is by many considered a pious fraud. We know 
as yet of no ancient monument where it figures, nor do we hear of 
any priests attached to it. When its body was carved out of the 
living rock a tomb shaft had been already sunk in it, so that it is 
certainly later than this portion of the great necropolis from which 
it rises. Herodotos never mentions the Sphinx, and, considering its 
close proximity to the Pyramids, he would certainly have been told 
of it, even if he had not seen it. Its paws and the masonry round it 
are most probably Roman.? On p. 2 Prof. Sayce says, ‘But the 
memory of an earlier time, when the valley of the Nile was divided 
into two separate sovereignties, survived to the latest age of the 
monarchy.’ Where is there in the vast range of Egyptian literature one 
iota of evidence to show that there were ever two sovereignties in 
Egypt? This is one of those cases, too frequent, alas! among 
archeologists, where a conclusion is jumped at and then given out 
as a fact so often that for want of contradiction it becomes a creed. 
It has taken the combined energies of M. Grébaut and Sir Peter 
Renouf to combat this error, and it seems that Prof. Sayce is not yet 
vanquished. Renouf says on the subject that there is not the least 
evidence to show that Upper and Lower Egypt, or the ‘ Two Earths,’ 
signify two separate kingdoms. These expressions allude to the 


1 Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, p. 122. 
? Petrie, History of Egypt, p. 52. 
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earth as divided by the sun in its passage across the heavens. The 
king, being likened unto the sun god, claims sovereignty over north 
and south, and he is ‘ like the sun, the great king of the regions above 
and the regions below.’ ‘The title has nothing to do with the union 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, nor has the title #ed-/aui, ‘ Lord of the 
two Earths.’ ! 

Alluding to the statues of Ra-hetep and Nefert in the Gizeh 
Museum (p. 8), Prof. Sayce says of the former, ‘In the one we see 
the strong will and solid common-sense of the self-made man ; in the 
other can be traced the culture and refinement of a royal princess.’ 
Now, according to Mariette, Ra-hetep was ‘a prince of the blood, who 
enjoyed the dignity of general of infantry, a very rare title under the 
Ancient Empire ;’? in the J/otice des Principaux Monuments exposés a 
Boulak, p. 313, the statue is described as that of ‘le prince Ra- 
hotep ;’ and Erman says he was ‘high priest of Heliopolis ;’* and 
on the statue he is distinctly stated to be sefex se, i.e. ‘ king’s son,’ and 
that not the mere title, as sometimes given to those who were not of 
royal blood, for he was sefex se en kat-f, i.e. ‘ king’s son born or made 
of his own body,’ his son, therefore, by direct descent. Why, then, does 
Prof. Sayce call him a self-made man, and attribute common sense 
to him as such? Nefert was not of such high birth as Ra-hetep, 
being only a sefen rekht, i e. ‘king’s relation,’ which did not of neces- 
sity imply near relationship, and she was certainly not his legitimate 
daughter. 

The loose method of transcribing the Egyptian names is a lament- 
able defect in the book. Prof. Sayce evidently prefers to give the 
Greek forms, such as Amon, Kheops, Khefren, Mykerinos, instead 
of the Egyptian, Amen, Khufu, Khafra, Menkaura. These we are 
willing enough to accept, but why does he not +do this consis‘ently 
throughout? In the same way he prefers that certain names should 
take a Hebrew form of spelling, but he is equally inconsistent with 
these: it is //-Tum on p. 77, but Pa-Tum on p. 43; itis Pi-Uaz on 
p. 267 and Pa-Uaz on p. 235. In the same way he writes Sa-Sobk, 
‘son of Sobk ;’ S7-Ptah, ‘son of Ptah,’ and Sesetsu, ‘son of Set is 
he.’ J@-Amon figures on p. 249, A/er-ka-Ra on p. 271. 

Some of the first cartouches that the beginner in Egyptology learns 
are those of the Gizeh Pyramid kings, but Prof. Sayce gives us the 
astounding information in two places (pp. 8, 259) that Men-ka-Ra 
was one of them. Men-ka-Ra was a Sixth-Dynasty queen, better 
known, perhaps, as Nitagerti or Nitocris. The king to whom he 
wishes to allude is Men-kau-Ra, otherwise Mykerinos. On p. 106 it 
is asserted that Shishak was a Libyan king. Prof. Oppert states 
that all the names of the Twenty-second Dynasty are Susan,‘ and no 
less a scholar than Renouf adheres to the same view. We have no 
proof positive that Shishak came from Libya, and where there is a 


1 Soc. Bib. Arch., Proceedings, May 1890, 

* Voyage dans la Haute-Egypie, p. 47. 

3 Life in Ancient Egyft, pp. 83, 213. 

* Congres International des Ovientalistes, Paris, 1873, tome it. 


p. 183. 
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difference of opinion among scholars sweeping statements should be 
avoided. 

Chapters iv.—vi. are full of most interesting matter, and will 
probably be found helpful to those who, without wishing to go pro- 
foundly into Egyptian history, are yet glad to be helped, in a simple 
manner, to fill up the gaps left in the Old Testament story... Natu- 
rally the Hebrew writers did not give more of Egyptian history than 
was necessary to the immediate account of Jehovah’s dealings with 
His chosen people, and there are often places in the Bible where the 
reader would fain know more of the results of the Israelites’ inter- 
course—either military or commercial—with the nations with whom 
they came in contact. The ‘Age of the Ptolemies’ (p. 125 e¢ seg.) 
has nothing whatever to do with the Egypt of the Hebrews. Indirectly, 
doubtless, the condition of Alexandria may have affected the dwellers 
in Palestine ; and there is abundant evidence to show that many of 
the Hellenistic Jews were settled in that city during the Ptolemaic 
period. If Prof. Sayce had but given a careful and accurate account 
of the Egypt of the Hebrews during their 430 years’ sojourn there, he 
would indeed have done very good service ; and if he would further 
continue such a work by taking some of the recovered Bible sites, 
and some of the interesting prophecies connected with Egypt, Baby- 
lon, and Assyria, and elucidate them—as he so well could—by the 
light of modern knowledge, he would be rendering invaluable service. 

There are points in the life of Joseph of intense interest when 
read by the light of Egyptian lore ; there are fascinating geographical 
places once doubtful, but now assured. ‘The treasure city of Pa- 
Tmu, or Pithom, has been laid bare, and the great palace fortress of 
Tahpanhes—condemned in the memorable denunciation of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xlili. 8-13)—has had its blackened walls and deserted courts 
cleared from the protecting sand, and stands a vast monument of 
fulfilled prophecy. It is true that these facts have been lightly touched 
upon by Prof. Sayce in passing, but that is all. How full of deep 
significance are the Plagues of Egypt, with their dread punishments 
upon the Egyptian divinities ; and how many a reader as he peruses 
them knows aught of the terrible meaning that lay beneath the 
apparently natural sequence to an unusual flood Nile? 

The second half of the book is by far the more satisfactory of 
the two. It is the very key required for the real understanding and 
enjoyment of Herodotos’s fascinating history. It is tersely and clearly 
put, and we can only wish that Prof. Sayce could see his way to 
publishing it as a little book by itself, or else will he not give us a 
Sayce’s Herodotos in Egypt? 


History of Christian Doctrine. By GEORGE Park FisHer, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1896.) 


Tuis very solid book forms the fourth volume in the Jx/ernational 
Theological Library, edited by Dr. Salmond, of Aberdeen, and Dr. 
Briggs, of New York, and published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 
The aim of it is to supply students with a complete history of 
VOL. XLIT.—NO. LXXXIV, KK 
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Christian doctrine. It is divided into three parts—‘ Ancient 
Theology,’ ‘ Medizval Theology,’ and ‘ Modern Theology.’ It begins 
with the New Testament and ends with quotations from Dean 
Church and Dr. Dale. The five hundred and eighty-three pages of 
which it consists are crowded with matter. 

It is impossible to dispute Dr. Fisher’s capacity for the task 
which he has undertaken in this work. There are abundant signs 
of learning, of fairness of mind, of literary power. The writer is 
evidently at home in discussions of very different types and theology 
of widely separated periods. He can take a favourable view of 
Origen without being unjust to Augustine. He has the insight to 
see that the ‘diversity’ between Aquinas and Scotus ‘ on the subject 
of grace and freewill’ ‘affected the entire complexion of’ their 
‘rival systems’ (p. 233). He hasstudied Lux J/undi and Romanes’s 
Thoughts on Religion. 

A certain want of proportion in some parts of the book invites 
criticism. A writer on Doctrine who gives two sentences to Dr. 
Liddon and two pages to Dean Stanley can hardly be thought to 
have formed a very just view of their relative powers as theologians. 
When the history of English theological thought in the sixteenth 
century is dismissed in a short chapter of six pages, it is a little 
surprising to find that fifteen pages are devoted to the system of 
Jonathan Edwards. The inadequate treatment of Athanasius is, 
perhaps, a more serious fault. 

There are further faults than those of method. The statement 
that ‘the idea that in the person of Christ the “Logos is substituted 
for a rational human spirit’ is ‘to be met with in certain early 
Fathers’ (p. 10) could not be substantiated. The ascription of this 
error to Justin Martyr should have been more distinctly repudiated 
than is the case on p. 66. That it was held by Arius (pp. 134-5) 
is no more a justification of the statement we have mentioned than 
is the later heresy of Apollinaris. And to say that, in the teaching 
of Justin Martyr, ‘the Logos, impersonal in God from the beginning, 
becomes personal prior to the creation’ (p. 63) is to give a very 
false impression of what that great writer really taught. 

We must again deny, as we have often denied before, the asser- 
tion that the ‘ Episcopacy’ of Ignatius was ‘ not sacerdotal’ (p. 36 ; 
cf. p. 77). It is not satisfactory to be told that ‘we cannot be at all 
sure that he is not using symbolical language’ when he ‘speaks of 
the Eucharist as “ the flesh-of our Saviour, Jesus Christ”’ (p. 47). 
The well-known words of Justin Martyr are not fully represented by 
saying that his ‘idea appears to be that the divine Logos is myste- 
riously present in the bread and wine, as in the Incarnate Christ’ 
(p. 68). The account of the Sacramental teaching of Origen (p. 112) 
is as unsatisfactory as are the two sentences about Guitmund von 
Aversa and St. Anselm at a later point (p. 211). 

The brief sketch of the early history of Episcopacy (pp. 76-9) 
might well be rewritten in view of the fact that, whatever changes 
the particular offices passed through, the Episcopal powers existed 
continuously from the first ; and the character of the short chapter 
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on the English Reformation, to which we have already referred 
(pp. 310-6), may be sufficiently shown by quoting the description of 
the Twenty-ninth Article as the ‘most Protestant of all the Articles’ 
(p. 313), and the statement that ‘ the definition of the Church (Art. 
XIX.) and the assertion of the fallibility of General Councils (Art. 
XXI.) agree with the ordinary Protestant doctrine’ (p. 315). 

We have given instances of what we consider to be weak points 
in this book. These weak points lessen considerably its value as a 
manual. English Churchmen must be careful how they recommend 
it to students or how they use it themselves. But we do not for a 
moment think that Dr. Fisher has anywhere been guilty of inten- 
tional unfairness. Only there are parts of his book which fall below 
the thoroughness and accuracy by which it is generally marked. 

It is right that we should endeavour to illustrate the stronger 
features of this work. There is an excellent statement of the con- 
nexion between Christianity and Christ. 


‘Christianity is the revelation of God through Jesus Christ whereby 
reconciliation and a new spiritual life in fellowship with Himself are 
brought to mankind. The religion of Christ is inseparable from the life 
and character of its Founder and from His personal relations to the 
race and to the community of His followers. Herein Christianity is 
differentiated from systems of philosophy. They might remain unaltered 
were their authors forgotten or never known. . .. To undertake to 
dissever Christianity from Christ is to mistake its nature and to ignore 
some of its essential requirements’ (p. 1). 


It is well for students to be reminded that 


‘Gnosticism stands on the page of history as a perpetual warning 
against all endeavours to substitute a physical or metaphysical for an 
ethical doctrine of sin and redemption’ (p. 60). 


There is a useful short account of Aquinas, which paves the way for 
a somewhat full discussion of his system of thought.and theology. 


‘In Thomas there re-appears that just balance between the philo- 
sophical tendency and the religious which was so marked in Anselm. 
In Thomas, wonderful acumen blends with clearness. He is the most 
profound and luminous of the scholastic writers. He was, like Albert, 
an Aristotelian Realist. In general, more than any other, he laboured 
to harmonize the principles of Aristotle with the teachings of the Church, 
of whose authority, including the supreme authority of the Popes, he was 
a devoted champion’ (p. 231). 


And descriptive powers that add interest to the book may be illus- 
trated by two passages which refer to the present century. 


‘ Pius IX. assumed the papal office in 1846. He began with a policy 
directly the reverse of that of his predecessor, Gregory XIX. Heshowed 
himself friendly to the liberal Catholics in France. He introduced rail- 
ways and other modern improvements into the Roman State. He 
favoured civil freedom there and a constitutional monarchy. Not able 
to satisfy the demands of the republicans, he was forced, in 1848, to fly 
from Rome to Gaeta, where he remained until he was restored, in 1850, 
by means of French bayonets. He came back an altered man in his 
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spirit and aims. Thenceforward in civil and ecclesiastical relations he 
was an extreme Conservative. He took into his service, under his 
special control, a group of Jesuit writers, by whom the Ciz/ta Cattolica 
was issued, a journal devoted to the advocacy of an intense Ultramon- 
tanism. Enthusiastic from his youth in the homage he paid to the 
Virgin Mary, he conceived that it was by her special aid that he had 
escaped with his life in the revolutionary tempest. In 1849, while at 
Gaeta, in an Encyclical Letter he called for the opinions of all bishops 
upon the subject of the immaculate conception of the Virgin. A large 
number—about two-thirds of those who made answer—replied as the 
Pope desired that they should ; but others, including German and French 
bishops, expressed themselves on the other side. To consider the ques- 
tion a commission was appointed, comprising in it leading Jesuit theo- 
logians, such as Perrone and Passaglia. Its decision was in accord with 
the Pope’s inclination. In 1854, without assembling a council to deter- 
mine the question, in the presence of about two hundred bishops, forming 
a part of a large concourse, Pius 1X. declared it to be a revealed truth 
that the Blessed Virgin, from the first instant of her conception, “ was 
preserved free from all stain of original sin.” The bull affirmed that all 
“who should think otherwise in their hearts must” have made shipwreck 
concerning the faith, and fallen away from the unity of the Church. This 
dogmatic definition contradicts the opinion of Anselm, St. Bernard, 
Bonaventura, Aquinas, and with Aquinas the body of Dominican 
teachers down to recent times. Yet it is undeniable that it was a goal 
to which a succession of previous steps naturally led. It sanctioned an 
opinion which had been gaining strength since the advocacy of it by 
Duns Scotus. Not later than 1661, Pope Alexander VII. had expressed 
himself on the doctrine in language almost identical with that used by 
Pius IX., and only declined to pronounce the opposite opinion heretical’ 
(pp. 538-9). ial aie ; 

‘In an article published in the Czvz/ta Cattolica on February 6, 1869, 
the infallibility of the Pope was declared to be one of the points to be 
decreed. The same thing was proclaimed elsewhere by Archbishop 
Manning and other infallibilists. Liberal Catholics were aroused. A 
powerful and learned attack on the doctrine of papal infallibility was 
published in 1869, Zhe Pope and the Council, by Janus,—the production, 
it is understood, of Déllinger, Friedrich, and Huber of the University of 
Munich. Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence, Maret, Dean of the Paris Theo- 
logical Faculty, and others, published books on the same side. . . 
There were strong anti-infallibilists who disbelieved in the proposed 
doctrine. Such were Hefele, Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, and 
Strossmayer. Others, of whom Dupanloup was one, opposed the dog- 
matic definition as inopportune. . . . After it was found that no modifi- 
cation of the projected dogma could be obtained, fifty-six bishops in a 
written protest informed the Pope of their resolve to return to their 
dioceses.. On the same evening, together with sixty additional members, 
they left Rome. On the final vote, all but two of the 535 fathers present 
voted “ Yea”? (pp. 540-1). 


The volume is accurately and clearly printed. Of a few mis- 
prints which we have noticed the most serious is perhaps that by 
which the Venerable Bede is said to have come forth ‘from the 
cloister of Yarrow’ (p. 203). 
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The Invocation of Saints treated Theologically and Historically. 
By Henry R. Percivat, M.A., D.D., Author of 4 Digest of 
Theology, The Doctrine of the Episcopal Church, The Glories of 
the Episcopal Church, &c. (London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1896.) 


AT an early point in this short treatise Dr. Percival discusses the 
relation of the practice of the Invocation of Saints to the authorized 
formularies of the Church of England. He is of opinion that such 
devotions were omitted from the English Prayer Book because of 
medizval abuses in connexion with them, and that the meaning of 
the omission is that the practice of invocation 


‘being a thing which all admitted had been very gravely abused, and a 
thing which many therefore desired should be abandoned altogether, the 
Church no longer was willing to make its use obligatory, which it would 
be were it to occur in the offices of the Prayer Book’ (p. 19). 


Similarly, he interprets the condemnation of ‘the Romish doc- 
trine concerning’ ‘ invocation of Saints’ in Article XXII. to refer to 
certain ‘abuses’ ‘which needed reformation’ (p. 37), which he 
illustrates from contemporary writers. Admitting that the ‘Sermon 
concerning Prayer’ in the Second Book of Homilies ‘contains’ ‘a 
condemnation of the practice of invoking the saints’ (p. 59), he con- 
tends that there is no reason for supposing that 


‘every statement of the Books of Homilies is in conformity with God’s 
truth and with the doctrine of the Church of England’ (pp. 74-5) ; 


so that 


‘it is a matter of no consequence what may be the teaching of the Books 
of Homilies touching the practice of the invocation of the saints’ (p. 80). 


Having thus cleared the ground, so far as the Church of England 
is concerned, Dr. Percival goes on to the main position of his book, 
namely, the thesis that the saints pray for Christians upon earth, are 
cognizant of their prayers, and may lawfully be invoked—that is, 
asked for help by means of their supplications to God. 

The book contains useful collections of quotations from various 
sources, as different as St. Jerome and Prebendary Thorndike, Dean 
Field and St. Gregory of Naziansus, Mr. Keble and the German 
philosopher Leibnitz, and ends with an Appendix on ‘ The Saints 
triumphant and the Souls expectant.’ The general position of the 
author on the subject of his book is stated in the following passage :— 


‘Truth compels me to protest against the saying, or even the thought, 
that Mary is more merciful than Jesus; or that prayer to her is more 
profitable and sure of being heard than prayer to Him. We cannot, 
with loyalty to our blessed Lord, aliow that such opinions are ever 
tenable among Christian folk. 

‘But when one’s mind is enlightened as to the many corruptions 
which have sprung up in connection with any practice, we must still 
remember that “the abuse of a thing taketh not away the lawful use 
thereof” (as we learn in our own Canon on the use of the sign of the 
Cross), and that the prevalence of abuses should by no means make us 
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iehenniin ieee 3 in our own liane to use the oond thing without such 
abuses, or in doing our best endeavour by the example of a lawful use 
to correct such unlawful abuse of a good and laudable practice. 

‘ But I pause here to utter a word of warning. The reader would 
entirely misread the mind of the writer, were he to suppose that his 
object in writing the foregoing treatise was to encourage the intro- 
duction of such invocations into our public worship at the private will 
of the individual priest. Such would surely not be “the lawful use 
thereof,” but would in itself be an “abuse,” and it is a sorry way of 
restoring a lawful practice by setting an example of anomia. 

‘ Nor can I close without confessing my own deep sense of the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to the Reformers, who have removed from our 
devotions every appearance even of superstition. God forbid that the 
day should ever come when the puerilities and frauds practised among 
us before the Reformation, under the guise of the cultus of the saints, the 
dear friends of God, should be revived. There were crying evils to be 
corrected, and, praise God, they have been corrected, and may He in 
His good Providence save us from their baleful presence. But while I 
feel this to be most true, yet by our present position, which I think I have 
shown to be un-Catholic and contrary to the mind of the Fathers and of 
the whole Church of God, we are hindering the good work of pruning 
away superstitions which otherwise we might assist in. 

*So long as the other parts of the Church, East and West, find us so 
completely at variance in our practice with that of the ancient Church 
of God, we cannot expect them to listen to our admonitions. So long as 
it is understood that we reject the practice altogether, when we find fault 
with them for corruptions which otherwise they might be willing to 
correct, their ready answer is, “ You are heretical upon the whole subject. 
You only attack what you call the corruptions, with the real intention of 
attacking the entire practice.” And we must sadly acknowledge that in 
too many cases the retort is not only plausible but true. 

‘It is for the Church in her corporate capacity to prescribe the order 
of public worship. . . . But while this is true of public worship, it is by 
no means the case with our own private devotions, when out of regard to 
the pious practice of our Christian forefathers, time out of mind, we may 
well call on the saints for their prayers and patronage. . . 

‘But should my readers not even go with me so far as ‘this, I flatter 

myself that no one can have read carefully the foregoing pages without 
acknowledging to himself that such a practice, with stich a history, may 
well be tolerated, and should not be a cause of separation among brethren’ 


(pp. 223-7). 


This cannot be regarded as a very strong book. We are not 
impressed with the scholarship of the author or with his theological 
grasp. His English is occasionally slipshod. We think it unfor- 
tunate that he should persist in using the phrase that ‘the Saints can 
hear us’ ( fassim in chapter v.) when his explanations make it clear 
that his meaning is that the Saints are cognizant of our prayers. His 
idea that the clause ‘ the Communion of Saints’ was inserted in the 
Creed ‘as an expression of belief in the intercession and invocation 
of Saints, in opposition to the heresy of Vigilantius’ (p. 143), seems 
to us precarious. But the work is unquestionably of considerable 
utility and bears the marks of industrious study on the part of the 
author. 

The subject of the Invocation of saints is one which deserves 
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more attention than it sometimes receives. ‘There is need of careful 
definition as to what the term Invocation includes and of express 
declarations that whatever may come to any through the prayers 
either of the living or of the departed is the gift of God. Forms of 
invocation which obscure this truth may well excite suspicion. It is 
necessary that abuses should be guarded against with special care.! 
There is something to be said for the method known as ‘ Compreca- 
tion’ as possessing the advantages without the dangers of Invocation. 
Still, after all, the practice of Invocation itself is supported by a long 
consensus of Christian testimony of a very weighty kind, and it is 
difficult to see how, on any Catholic hypothesis, it can be condemned. 
It is not for us to make suggestions as to changes in the authorized 
formularies of the Church, or to touch so dangerous a subject as that 
of the revision of the Prayer Book. But on the theological question 
of which Dr. Percival’s book treats we would call attention to the 
wise words of Bishop Forbes of Brechin and the prelate of the same 
name who in the seventeenth century filled the see of Edinburgh. 


‘In principle, then, there is no question, herein, between us and any 
other portion of the Catholic Church. Even where the incommunicable 
attributes of God have, in expression at least, been invaded, the real 
underlying belief has been explained to be that nothing is obtained for 
man, no grace, no aid, no gift for body, soul, or spirit, except through or 
from the one Mediator between God and Man, our adorable Lord, Christ’ 
Jesus. Prayer to the saints in heaven is explained, again and again, to 
be the same zz £z7d as the prayers to the saints on earth ; as St. Augustine 
speaks of the cultus of the saints in heaven being the same in kind as 
the cultus of saints on earth. . . . Had this been all, our Article never 
could have been written. Not our own Divines only, but foreign re- 
formers, too, have seen nothing herein to reject. The Church of Rome 
has not stated the practice to be necessary to salvation, nor required it 
of any,’ so that he deny not that, as above explained, it is in itself good 
and useful.’ ® 

‘Let God alone be religiously adored : let Him alone be prayed to, 
through Christ, who is the only and sole Mediator, truly and properly 
speaking, between God‘and men. Let not the very ancient custom re- 
ceived in the universal Church, as well Greek and Latin, of addressing 
the Angels and Saints after the manner we have mentioned be condemned 
or rejected as impious, nor even as vain and foolish, by the more rigid 
Protestants. Let the foul abuses and superstitions which have crept in 
be taken away. And so peace may thereafter easily be established and 


! For instance, a writer so favourably disposed to the practice as 
Bishop Forbes of Brechin observes, ‘ The popularity of some devotions 
must have been very great, if the offerings at St. Thomas’s shrine at 
Canterbury in one year amounted to 954/. 6s. 3d. ; while that at our 
Lord’s was nothing, and at our Lady’s 4/. 1s. 8d. The gross immorality 
which was everywhere prevalent found a satisfaction for those spiritual 
aspirations which never die, even in the bad, in the cultus of some easy 
saint. —Forbes, Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 381). 

2 Yet the Ave Maria and some other invocations are required of the 
clergy by their occurrence in the Breviary Offices, and it would practically 
be very difficult for a lay person to avoid using any form of invocation. 

3 A. P. Forbes, Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, pp. 422-3. 
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sanctioned between the dissentient parties, as regards this controversy. 
Which may the God of peace and of all pious concord vouchsafe to 
grant for the sake of His only begotten Son.’ ! 


Reason and Religion: Some Aspects of their Mutual Interdependence, 
By R. C. Moserty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral Theo- 
logy, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (London, New York, 
and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1896.) 

Tus little book consists of an essay entitled ‘ Rational or Non- 

rational,’ parts of a sermon on ‘ Reason in relation to Christian Evi- 

dences,’ which was preached as an introduction to a series of lectures 
arranged by the Manchester Christian Evidence Society, an Oxford 

University Sermon on ‘ Reason and Theology,’ anda paper, ‘ Reason 

and Belief in a Personal God,’ which was read at the Rhyl Church 

Congress in 1891. 

It wil! be seen that the different parts of the book are all con- 
cerned with the same subject—the place of Reason in religious 
thought and action. In the essay ‘ Rational or Non-rational’ Dr. 
Moberly points out that an attempt to make the meaning of the 
word ‘ Reason’ clearer is justified by the use of it in the recently 
published works of Mr. Kidd, Mr. A. J. Balfour, and Mr. Romanes, 
and that its ambiguity is to be considered in the light of the difficulty 
of forming exact descriptions of the nature of man. 


‘The term “ man,”’ he says, ‘is at once a simple and a complex term. 
We call man an “ individual,” and by analysis forthwith we divide and 
subdivide him. His reason is a part of the man, quite distinguishable 
from his character. His reason is an aspect of the whole man; it is, 
therefore, inherent in the character, and the character in it. These are 
inconsistent modes of statement. But we do not, and we shall not, get 
rid of either of them’ (p. Io). 


This point is further illustrated by discussions on the division of 

man into mvedua, Wuyy, and oopa, and the use of the words 
‘spiritual,’ ‘moral,’ ‘rational.’ Dr. Moberly then goes on to de- 
scribe ‘ Reason’ as meaning , 
‘(1) a conscious recognition of /¢rwth as true; and (2) a consciously 
progressive advance from perception of truth to consequential perception 
of further truth. The first may roughly be called understanding or in- 
sight ; the second may be roughly called inference’ (pp. 23-4). 


The fact that ‘Reason’ is used in very different senses, and 


‘means ... the insight and process of the merely intellectual, regarded 
as, by abstraction, distinctively apart ; and the insight and process of the 
(essentially rational) moral; and the insight and process of the 
(supremely rational) spiritual’ (p. 28), 


does not prevent the author from insisting upon the ‘absolute in- 
separableness within the real indivisible personal unity’ of ‘these 


1 W. Forbes, Considerationes Modeste et Pacifice, Consideratio Con- 
troverst@ hodierne de Angelorum et Sanctorum Intercessione et Invoca- 
ticne, v. 10 (vol. ii. p. 313, Oxford, 1856). 
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three forms or qualities of Reason’ (p. 38); and, after further dis- 
cussion of the connexion between the ‘ three forms,’ he ends this part 
of the essay by saying— 


‘There is, in fact, nothing for it but to recognize frankly that 
“reason” must, in the nature of things, continue to be used in two 
diverse senses. That which is abstracted from the moral and the 
spiritual must be still the “ merely ” or “ distinctly” rational ; but yet, at 
the very same time, the moral and the spiritual must be recognized as 
unreservedly, and even more importantly, rational than the “ rational.” 

‘If “rational” could be used in the narrower sense only, then the 
whole sphere of the moral and the spiritual ought to be rigidly and abso- 
lutely non-rational. But this language, though attempts have been made 
to use it, involves the most absurd falsification of all human consciousness. 
On the other hand, no recognition that spiritual insight was the truest 
and perfectest reason would ever enable us not to think and to speak of 
processes of mere intellect—the first rudiments, for instance, of arithmetic 
—as other than distinctively rational’ (pp. 46-7). 


The rest of this essay is taken up by the consideration of some of 
the consequences which follow from the position thus affirmed, and 
there are useful statements of great principles of a general kind, and 
of others that are involved in the truth of the Incarnation. The 
relation of the doctrine of the Trinity to Reason is considered ; there 
is an excellent rejection of any theory which minimizes or explains 
away sin as irrational ; and the essay ends with a brief comparison of 
‘faith’ and ‘ reason.’ 

The remaining parts of the book are not without interest, though 
there is little in them which is not stated or implied in the first 
essay. Dr. Moberly refers any who may wish to know what is his 
‘real drift,’ and ‘ what is the definite concreteness of religious doc- 
trine to which’ the argument leads, to the essay ‘ The Incarnation as 
the Basis of Dogma,’ which he contributed to Lux Mundi (Pref. 
pp. X-xi). 

There is much thai is valuable in this little work. It is well that 
stress should be laid on the inferences which follow from the truth 
that man, as made in the image of God, has in his reason that 
which bears the impress of the Creator, however distorted this image 
may have been by sin ; and that the real connexion of all the parts 
of man’s complex being should be affirmed. We have rejoiced to 
find passages which, amid all that is granted to reason, strongly de- 
clare the distinctive character of Christian theology (pp. 115-8), 
the claims of revelation and orthodox belief (pp. 124-6), and the 
truth that the insight of Christians is to be found, not in individual 
judgment or ‘an esoteric ’ ‘theology,’ but in the ‘ corporate Church’ 
(pp. 133-4). 

The weak points of Dr. Moberly’s book seem to us to be the 
absence of sufficient reference to the action of sin upon the reason 
in fallen man and to the imperfection of the rational powers in the 
present life. We do not like the language which speaks of the 
‘ruder aspect of belief in “a Personal God”’ (p. 76, note r), part of 
what is said about ‘faith’ and ‘reason’ (pp. 81-7), the use of the 
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word ‘Divine’ (pp. 108-9), and the speculative character of the 
last section of the Church Congress paper (pp. 152-6). We wish, too, 
that parts of the book were more clearly written. The choice of 
words is frequently unfortunate, and the sentences are in places ex- 
tremely and needlessly complicated. 

But, while we do not think the volume by any means faultless, we 
have to thank Dr. Moberly for an interesting and suggestive work, 
which, with cautious study, may be helpful to many readers. 


Six Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 


Tuis very useful book consists of lectures which were delivered by the 
late Dr. Hort to the Clergy Training School at Cambridge in the 
Lent Term of 1890. ‘They are described in the prefatory note as 
being 

‘almost the only popular lectures which he gave: they are of a widely 
different character from his other lectures on Church History now in 
course of publication, and will appeal perhaps to a rather wider circle of 
readers’ (prefatory note, p. v). 


The subjects of the lectures are St. Clement of Rome, Hermas, 
St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. Justin Martyr, St. Irenzeus, Hippolytus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and Origen. The 
treatment is admirably fitted to excite the interest of those who are 
beginning the study of Church History, and to guide them to reading 
the writings of the Fathers in profitable ways. Dr. Hort’s own com- 
ments and criticism are most clearly expressed. It is unnecessary that 
we should say anything about the learning which invariably underlay 
everything he wrote. The quotations with which the lectures are 
enriched are well selected. Altogether, the book, while of a quite 
different character from the elaborate work we are accustomed to 
associate with Dr. Hort’s name, is likely to be serviceable to those 
readers for whom it is intended. 

A good specimen of the clearness of statement which marks the 
lectures may be found in the description of the rise and charac- 
teristics of Montanism and of Tertullian’s association with it : 


‘This, you will remember, was an enthusiastic popular religious 
movement, originating in the uplands of Phrygia. It was the erratic 
form taken by a great impulse towards reformation which went through 
various churches late in the second century, partly due to a survival from 
an earlier stage of Christianity, but still essentially a reaction and an 
innovation. Briefly, its characteristics were these : first, a strong faith in 
the Holy Spirit as the promised Paraclete, present as a heavenly power 
in the Church of the day; secondly, specially a belief that the Holy 
Spirit was manifesting Himself supernaturally at that day through en- 
tranced prophets and prophetesses ; and thirdly, an inculcation of a 
specially stern and exacting standard of Christian morality and discipline 
on the strength of certain teachings of these prophets. An increase in 
the numbers and prosperity of the Church having brought an increase of 
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laxity, it was not unnatural that attempts should be made to stem it by a 
rigorous system of prohibitions. To these three characteristics of 
Montanism may be added two others: fourthly, a tendency to set up 
prophets against bishops, the new episcopal organization ! being probably 
favourable to that large inclusiveness of Christian communion in which 
the Montanists saw only spiritual danger ; and fifthly, an eager anticipa- 
tion of the Lord’s Second Coming as near at hand, and a consequent 
indifference to ordinary human affairs. 

‘ Now it was the rigorous moral legalism of Montanism that probably 
first attracted Tertullian. With a man of vehement and ill-disciplined 
character, as he was, and always remained, conversion from heathenism 
might naturally be accompanied by a violent rebound ; and traces of 
this are seen in what are apparently his earliest writings ; and then after 
a time we find him drawn on from Montanist morality and discipline to 
belief in the Montanist prophets, and to the ecstatic type of inspiration 
which they represented, and to their peculiar form of devotion to the 
Paraclete. But all this time he is simply a partizan within the Church, 
not in any way separated from it. But there is a third stage in which he 
writes clearly as a member of a different body, claiming to be made up 
of “men of the Spirit,” while he sneers at the members of the great 
Church (the worldly Church, he would say) as being only psychicz, “ men 
of the soul.” In what manner he and his “ men of the Spirit ” became 
finally detached from the Church ; whether, ¢.g., they seceded or (more 
probably) were expelled, we do not know. Personal squabbles, such as 
Jerome speaks of, may well have been mixed up with intolerances on 
either side, or on both’ (pp. 99-102). 


The elementary character of the book makes by far the greater 
part of it to be uncontroversial. But here and there are indications 
of opinions to which it is necessary to direct attention, and which 
make us suspect that in a more extensive work by Dr. Hort, cover- 
ing the same ground, there might be much to which we should feel 
it a duty to object. We refer to such indications as are found in the 
very favourable estimate of Origen, the assertion that ‘Tertullian did 
serious injury to the Church’ ‘ by beginning the process of casting 
the language of theology in the moulds supplied by the law courts ’ 
(p. 105), the description of De prescriptionibus hereticorum as a 
‘most plausible and most mischievous book’ (p. 103), and the state- 
ment that 


‘what’ Clement of Alexandria ‘at once humbly and bravely attempted 
under great disadvantages at the beginning of the third century will have 
to be attempted afresh with the added experience and knowledge of 
seventeen centuries more, if the Christian faith is to hold its own among 
men ; and when the attempt is made, not a few of his thoughts and 
words will probably shine out with new force, full of light for dealing 
with new problems’ (pp. go-1). 


We do not think it can rightly be said that the view of Baptism 
associated with the name of St. Cyprian ‘had’ in his time ‘been 


' Dr. Hort does not explain in what sense he uses the phrase ‘new 
episcopal organization.’ We abstain from commenting upon it in con- 
sideration of the fact that he did not himself prepare the lectures for 
publication, 
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falling into disuse in the West’ (p. 114) ;' and Dr. Hort does not 
appear to recognize that St. Ignatius believed Episcopacy to be 
necessary for any other than a disciplinary reason.? 


The Great Charter of Christ. Being Studies in the Sermon on the 
Mount. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. (London: Isbister and Com- 
pany, Limited, 1895.) 

In some respects this is a disappointing book. The treatment of 

the great subject with which it is concerned lacks completeness. 

The thought is not in all cases equal to the language. There is an 

element of subjectivity which pervades the whole. 

Yet the studies are not only pleasant to read ; they also teach 
valuable lessons. The strong emphasis which from beginning to 
end is laid upon the importance of character both recalls our Lord’s 
own treatment of human duty and life in the Sermon on the Mount 
and directs attention to needed truths. There is throughout a high 
moral tone, and there are on many subjects suggestive ideas. The 
language is clear and well chosen. 

We may give illustrations of the style of the work and of its more 
valuable thoughts by quoting two widely differing passages. A com- 
parison of the teaching of Buddha with that of Christ leads the 
Bishop of Ripon to point out that 


‘To turn from the sermon at Benares to the Sermon on the Mount 
is to step from the sepulchre of the dead into the midst of the meadows 
where the flowers are growing and over which the sun is shining. It 
is not that the moral standard is lower or the theory of life’s duty is less 
severe. There is no flinching on the part of our Lord. He holds the 
flag of right high above us. He will have no morality which does not 
claim the whole heart and nature of man. But neither will He let man, 
weak as he is, forsake the field. While Buddha cries “ Retire,” Christ 
cries “ Advance.” While Buddha cries “Reduce the powers of affec- 
tion and hope,” Christ bids us live life fully, enlarging our capacities, 
strengthening while elevating our affections. The end which Buddha 
points to is the cessation of suffering. The end which Christ proposes 
to man is the perfection of character. The noble truths which Gotama 
proclaims are those concerning suffering, concerning the origin of suffer- 
ing, cong¢erning the destruction of suffering, and concerning the path which 
leads to this destruction. The noble truths which Christ declares are 


1 The true opinion, in our judgment, is that the theory which St. 
Cyprian adopted was a new one: see St. Aug. De Bapt. c. Don. vi. 8 
(§ 12), ‘ Unde etiam ostenditur, illos tunc veriora sensisse, qui non reces- 
serunt a pristina consuetudine, que postea concilii universitate firmata 
est ;’ St. Vinc. Ler. Commonitorium, 6 (§ 16), ‘Quondam igitur venera- 
bilis memorize Agrippinus Carthaginiensis episcopus primus omnium 
mortalium contra divinum canonem, contra universalis Ecclesiz regulam, 
contra morem atque instituta majorum, rebaptizandum esse censebat.’ 

2 We are aware that such a view has the support of the great name 
of Bishop Lightfoot : see his Apostolic Fathers, part ii. vol. i. p. 382. It 
appears to us entirely inconsistent with the passages in which St. Ignatius 
connects the necessity for the Episcopate with the Sacraments: see Ad 
Eph. 5,20; Ad Tral.7: Ad Philad. 3,4; Ad Smyrn. 8. 
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concerning the blessedness of the godlike character (Matt. v. 3-10), the 
power of influence and example (Matt. v. 13-16), the power of love 
(Matt. v. 43-48), the joy and the duty of trust (Matt. vi. 25-34), and the 
immovable stability of the true man (Matt. vii. 21-27). And all through 
these noble teachings the note of gladness and hope is sounded. _Life is 
worth living. Happiness is not a delusion. It can be ours, and ours in 
such a form that no changes can rob us of its joy. The heart is full of a 
great and noble capacity of loving. If fixed on what is worthy, it can 
find unfailing and undecaying satisfaction. For over all there is the love 
of Him who is worthy to be loved. He ceaselessly watches over men. 
He supplies their need (Matt. vii. 7-10), he seeks their highest good (Matt. 
vii. 11), and He will certainly supply their earthly needs (Matt. vi. 30). 
It is this truth of the fatherly character of God which sheds the prevail- 
ing joyousness over Christ’s sermon. It is the lack of this truth which 
leaves Gotama’s sermon gloomy and sad. The difference is here. The 
sun shines in one ; there is no sunlight in the other. The earth takes 
its colour from the state of the sky. The heaven is overcast as Gotama 
speaks. Christ’s sermon reflects the light which He saw shining over 
all mankind’ (pp. 49, 50). 


And a useful condemnation of an unsatisfactory phase of modern 
life is given when the Bishop says : 


‘The worldly spirit divides the heart from God, and dissipates all 
force and concentration. Life is a vain attempt at impossible compro- 
mises. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. It is Christ’s warning. 
And yet thousands still attempt the impossible. Their heart is given to 
the frivolity and emptiness of life, yet they cultivate the fashionable side 
of religious life. They will take part in a /¢¢e, in theatricals, and cafés 
chantants for religious or philanthropic objects. They will admire en- 
thusiastically the picturesque exterior of religious life. They will delight 
in its displays. They may even go slumming. But they will not 
abandon their sacrifices at the altar of mammon. With their taste they 
appreciate religion. With their hearts they serve the world. They feel 
the unreality of their position. They seek to allay the reproaches of 
conscience by halting, spasmodic, and conventional attentions to religious 
claims and duties. They endeavour to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
They like to believe themselves pious, while their hearts are given to the 
world. To such Christ’s words are clear and irrevocable. “No man 
can serve two masters. Ye cannot serve God and mammon”’ (pp. 
241-2). 


We must protest emphatically against a passage about the Holy 
Eucharist, in which it is said : 


‘That which we take in the Communion of His love is common 
bread and common wine; and yet to us it becomes Divine, soul-sustain- 
ing, and heavenly food. And this not by transformation of the Divine 
into any earthly thing, but by virtue of the fact that the simplest 
creatures are pledges of His power and witnesses of His presence. The 
Divine is never changed into the earthly, but the earthly is realised to 
be ever in the Divine. There needs, therefore, no conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh or into bread, but the realisation of that unfailing 
Divine presence in which are all things. And thus the common bread 
needs no transformation ; for the life and virtue of all are in Him who 
sends all things to their use and purpose. And everything may minister 
Divine help to our souls, seeing that His presence is never far from 
any one of us. And to this His real presence, the feast of the 
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breaking of bread, must ever witness, giving us, instead of a needless 
wonder, the assurance of His changeless presence, and instead of the 
degradation of the Divine, the glorious Divine power which took the 
manhood into God’ (pp. 224-5). 


This passage is not only a denial of the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence of Christ’s Sacred Humanity in the Eucharist. It does not 
only contain language which contradicts well-known sentences from 
St. Justin Martyr and St. Irenzeus which the Bishop must have had 
in his mind when he wrote.'! It does not only imply an entire 
misconception of the Catholic doctrine. Besides all this, the lan- 
guage used is destructive of any clear idea of a difference of any 
kind between the Presence of Christ on the Altar and His Presence 
anywhere else, and of a difference between His Presence in the 
Body which He took in the Incarnation and His Presence else- 
where in the world before He was Incarnate. Moreover, it goes a 
long way towards implying a Pantheistic theory of the universe. 
We do not for a moment suppose that the Bishop is a Pantheist, or 
that he himself fails to distinguish between the personal union of 
God the Word with His Human Body and His Divine Omni- 
presence. Only, so far as he rejects the errors to which we have 
alluded, the language of the passage we have quoted last needs 


alteration. 


1. Zhe Messiah of the Gospels. By CHARLES AuGUSTUs BricGs, D.D., 
Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1894.) 

2. The Messiah of the Apostles. By CHARLES Aucustus Briccs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1895.) 

THESE volumes show marks of the industry and scholarship of which 

we naturally expect to find signs in any works by Professor Briggs. 

There is much in them which is of interest, and in many respects 

they may be useful and suggestive to those who have a thorough 

knowledge of the Bible and are sure of their ground in matters of 
criticism and theology. fe 
We must, however, most emphatically dissent from the principles 
which underlie the books and the point of view from which they are 
written. The publication of them was delayed, Professor Briggs 
tells us, by ‘the long struggle’ in which he contended ‘against 
ecclesiastical domination, and in behalf of the right of Biblical 



































1 The Bishop says ‘ That which we take... . is common bread and 
common wine.’ St. Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66) says, od yap as Kowdy 
dprov ovdé Kowoy mopa taira AapBavoper. St. Irenzeus (C. Her. IV. xviii. 
5) says, as yap amd yijs dpros mpooAapBavopevos Thy ExxAnow [al. e con). 
érikAnow : Latin version , invocationem’] TOU Geoi, OUKETL KoLvOs dipTos 
coriv, ddd’ edyaptoria, €x Svo mpaypdrav cuvertnkeia, emiyeiou TE Kai OUpavicu. 


K.T.A. 
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Criticism and of the fountains of authority in Religion.’! ‘The 
canon of the Pentateuch,’ he says, was fixed ‘ by the priestly lawyers 
and narrators’ ‘ during the exile and the early years of the Restora- 
tion.’ ‘The work of the Chronicler’ was produced by ‘the priestly 
school’ ‘in the Greek period.’ Ecclesiastes. ‘belongs to the Greek 
period.’ ‘The Psalter embraces many Psalms from the Greek 
period and a considerable number of Maccabean Psalms.’? St. 
Mark’s Gospel includes ‘a few later additions.’* ‘The story of 
Jonah,’ ‘if the modern critical theory’ ‘be correct,’ is ‘fiction.’ 4 
The Prologue of St. John’s Gospel contains ‘the Messianic idea of 
John rather than of Jesus.’° Of both volumes it is true that ‘the 
higher criticism is presupposed.’® ‘The documentary hypothesis’ 
of the Apocalypse is adopted, and ‘the work of the final editor’ 
‘reminds’ Professor Briggs of that of ‘the great prophet of the exile, 
who’ 

‘made a prophecy of remarkable symmetry on the numerical scheme of 
division of three times three parts with refrains, out of three different 
groups of material, two of which had symmetry and refrains of their 
own. So the final editor of the Apocalypse uses a number of apocalypses 
in whole or in part, each having its own original literary organism, and 
combines them in a series of seven Visions, with seven scenes in each 
Vision, the whole introduced by a prologue and concluded by an epi- 
logue. Again, just as the great prophet of the exile distributes his 
earlier prophecy, in the trimeter movement of Hebrew poetry, and 
mingles its various parts with the various parts of his later prophecy, 
in the pentameter movement, and appends thereto other earlier and 
later prophecies, just so the author of the Apocalypse of John has trans- 
posed parts ofthe different original apocalypses, has pushed the beginning 
of some of them into the midst of others of them, and so re-arranged the 
whole material as best to suit the symmetry he was aiming to produce.’? 


Professor Briggs takes the trouble to state that he ‘has done his 
best to turn away from the Christ of the theologians and of the 
Creeds and of the Church ;’® and, since that is so, it is hardly sur- 
prising that he thinks Jiilicher and Spitta 
‘correct in their opinion that the earliest Christian tradition repre- 
sented by Mark and Matthew knew nothing of an institution of the 


Lord’s Supper by Jesus on the night of His betrayal, as a sacrament to 
be observed continuously in the future ;’ ® 


describes the Virgin Birth of our Lord not only as unknown to St. 
Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and without 
‘expression in the theology of Peter, James, Paul, and John,’ but 
also as not ‘essential to the doctrine of the Incarnation,’ and not 
‘an essential doctrine of the New Testament ;’!° and asserts that 


1 Messiah of the Gospels, Preface, p. vii. * bid. pp. 1-2. 

3 Ibid. p. 41. 4 Ibid. p. 189, note '. > Ibid. p. 257, note }, 
° Messiah of the Apostles, Preface, p. viii. 7 Ibid. pp. 289-90. 

8 Jbid. Preface, p. ix. ® Messiah of the Gospels, p. 123, note". 


10 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 143 note *, 251, 523. The description 
of the ‘virgin conception of Jesus, as’ ‘announced by the archangel’ 


(Messiah of the Gospels, p. 49), which we prefer not to quote, is very 
unsatisfactory. 
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‘the Messiah’ ‘emptied’ and ‘divested Himself of the form of 
God.’! His opinion that St. Paul’s ‘lack of knowledge’ of the 
Virgin Birth ‘does not exclude the reality of the event,’? and his 
admission that ‘the earliest Christian usage’ testifies to the perma- 
nent character of the ‘ Lord’s Supper,’* do not lessen the harmful- 
ness of the views we have mentioned. 

On the critical and theological questions which are thus involved 
in these books, we must be content to refer our readers to many 
articles which have appeared in our pages in the last few years. 
Here it is sufficient to say that Professor Briggs’s wild critical theories 
make his writings very unsafe guides for young students, and go a 
long way towards destroying the utility of those parts of the volumes 
under review which, as we have stated, might be of service to more 
experienced readers. 


The Truth and the Witness. By M. B. WiLtiamson, M.A., Curate- 
in-charge of Rockbeare, Exeter. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1895.) 

Tuis is a very thoughtful book on the claims of Christ and the 

witness to them that is borne by the Father and the Son, Christ’s 

works, the prophets, the Scriptures, the disciples, and the Holy 

Spirit. The author has evidently been deeply marked by the teach- 

ing of both Bishop Westcott and Dr. Liddon, different as the writings 

of those two great men in many respects are ; but his work is by no 
means without originality. 

There is a good criticism on Professor Upton’s Lectures on the 
Bases of Religious Belief, where Mr. Williamson points out that 
‘history and experience . . . prove to us that it is not simply “ the Uni- 
versal and the Eternal” for which the soul of man is athirst—it is for 
the living God. The ideals which have thus visited man’s soul, and 
which he has followed, have, as we have seen in the instance of Stoicism, 
failed to meet the inherent needs of his nature’ (p. 23). 


There is a useful statement about miracles, in which it is shown 
that of the ‘great work’ of Christ 
‘those acts of His which we call miracles are a part, an essential part. 
Yes, essential, for, however much men, who first assert that a miracle is 
impossible, try to minimise the significance of these acts of Christ, how- 
ever much they may try to explain them away, we must ever claim that 
“ the miraculous,” as we call it, is at the basis of Christianity. However 
much men may try to eliminate “ the supernatural ” from the Gospel and 
then accept the mutilated fragment that remains, Christians will ever 
maintain that that is no Gospel at all, and that there is no Christianity 
without the supernatural. For Christianity rests upon three stupendous 
“ miracles,” which are absolutely essential to it—viz., our Lord’s Concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, His Resurrection from the 
dead, and His Ascension into Heaven’ (pp. 42-3). 

Similarly, ‘well-marked characteristics’ of our Lord’s miracles 
are clearly described (pp. 50-3) ; there is a very good account of the 


1 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 178, 181-2, 185. 
2 Ibid. p. 143, note *. 3 Messiah of the Gospels, p. 123, note '. 
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‘spirit which moved the prophets and through them influenced and 
formed and moulded the Jewish nation’ (pp. 68-77); the ‘ words of 
prophecy ’ ‘ without ’ Christ are declared:to be a ‘ mass of paradoxes ’ 
(p. 84) ; it is emphatically asserted that ‘ God interferes at crises and 
stages in the history both of nations and of individuals’ (p. 98) ; 
and we have been especially glad to read the passage on the predictive 
character of the Jewish ritual ordered in the Old Testament : 


‘Why is it that in this book we have recorded the full details of a 
long and laborious system of minute sacrificial observances, the ordin- 
ances of a priesthood, and furniture and appointments of a place of 
meeting? Why these elaborate ceremonial observances, entering into 
every stage and circumstance of life, individual, social, national, which 
must have been burdensome to the natural man, a “yoke which he 
could not bear”? Why these minute details of the material, the mode 
of offering, the place and circumstance of the innumerable sacrifices, any 
variation in which was calculated to impair their efficacy? Were all 
these simply the accretions of a later age, the result of Israel’s familiarity 
with the repulsive religious rites of Eastern nations? Were they the 
inventions of a priestly caste, out of keeping with the “ religious genius ” 
of the people, concessions to their “hardness of heart”? Nay, rather 
they are inseparably bound up with the history, the polity, the character 
of the whole people, as they are with the texture of the Old Testament. 

It is not possible to dismiss these details as mere transitory events, 
which had little or no bearing upon the progress and character of the 
nation. The fact is unmeaning unless we admit its predictive import, the 
full meaning of which is given us more particularly in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In that Epistle we learn the purpose, the principle, and end 
of all this ritual and worship, which are so closely entwined with the 
history of Israel’ (pp. 102-4). 


Very clear, again, is the description of the four ‘distinguishing 
marks which the Church claims, and which the Saviour and His 
Apostles claimed also, as the notes of the Society which He founded’ 
(pp. 116-20). 

It would have been well if the author had more definitely ex- 
pressed his attitude towards Biblical criticism, and explained more 
fully his view of the nature and constitution of the Church ; but we 
are able to echo the opinion quoted from Bishop Westcott of the 
probability of its being ‘helpful to a careful reader to follow out the 
line of thought’ which runs through the book (Preface, p. viii). 

A quotation is made, with acknowledgment, from the Church 
Quarterly Review on page 141. The first mark of quotation should 
have been placed several sentences further back. There is a similar 
mistake on pages 18-19, where some sentences which are part of the 
quotation are not so marked, and one sentence is represented as 
quoted which is apparently the author’s own addition. In this case 
the source of the quotation is not stated: it is from the Church 
Quarterly Review for January 1892 (p. 274). 

On pages 46 and 72 misprints in Hebrew words have escaped 
correction. Generally, the book is accurately printed. 


VOL. XLIIL—NO. LXXXIV. 
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The Roman Catholic Doctrine of Intention and Anglican Orders. By 
G. F. Honces, Author of Bishop Guest and Articles XXVIII. 
and XXJIX. (London : Rivington, Percival, and Co., 1896.) 


THERE is much that is useful in this pamphlet. Mr. Hodges has 
put together a short history of the theory of intention, and illustrated 
it by quotations from and references to scholastic and other writers. 
We are in sympathy with his general position, and agree with his 
repudiation of the notions by which some Romanists have made all 
Sacraments appear uncertain. But we cannot say we think the 
treatment of this important subject either so strong or so accurate as 
it ought to have been made. We miss clear distinctions between 
the different forms in which the theory of intention has been held. 
The statement that St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘in his Opusculum,’! ‘as- 
serts positively, unreservedly, that. without intention there is no Sacra- 
ment’ (p. 22), should not have been reckoned as of a different 
character from the discussion on the subject in the Summa Theologica, 
but regarded as an ambiguous utterance, the meaning of which de- 
pends on the sense attached to the word ‘intentio,’ explanation of 
which may be well sought from the later passage? The words 
‘Roman Catholic’ should have been omitted at the top of p. 29, and 
it should have been made clear that the teaching on necessary 
intention, given by really representative Roman theologians as the 
official doctrine, is a very different theory from that sometimes 
pressed by controversialists in their attacks on the English Church, 
and that the definition of the Council of Trent* was not cer- 
tainly meant, as the author more than once implies, to affirm a 
view resembling that which such controversialists maintain. Thus, 
writers so little open to suspicion from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point as Schouppe and Tournely expressly say that a general in- 
tention of doing what the Church does, and without necessarily possess- 
ing a correct view of the Church, is sufficient, and plainly regard 
such an opinion as the true interpretation of the decree of the Council 


of Trent.* 


1 St. Thom. Aq. Ofusc. iv. (al v., vi., vii.), De Articulis Fidet et 
septem Sacramentis Ecclesiae. 

2 Id, S.T. ut. \xiv. 8, to. We cannot agree that St. Thomas 
‘wavers’ in this place, as Mr. Hodges (p. 22) says. The case in which 
he asserts that the wrong intention vitiates the Sacrament is when the 
act is performed in mockery (‘derisorie’). 

8 Conc. Trid. Sess. vii. Canon 11, ‘De Sacramentis in genere.’ Cf. 
Sess. xiv. Canon 9g, ‘ De Peenitentia.’ 

4 See Schouppe, Elementa Theologie Dogmuatica, tract. x. §§ 112-3, 
‘Non requiritur intentio producendi effectum Sacramenti, neque celebrandi 
ritum ¢anguam sacrum, neque faciendi id quod facit Ecclesia Romana ; 
sufficit intentio generalis faciendi quod facit Ecclesia. Etenim preter- 
quam quod Trid. nihil ultra insinuat, illa sufficientia manifeste patet ex 
validitate sacramenti ab hzreticis et infidelibus administrati ;’ Tournely, 
Theol. Dogm. vii. i.: ‘Necesse non est ut minister velit facere quod faci 
Catholica et Romana, sed satis est si velit generatim facere quod ecclesia 
facit, quamcunque ille in mente habeat Genevensem, e.g., aut aliam. 
Ratio est, quia qui intendit facere quod facit ecclesia Genevensis, ille 
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We are as much opposed as Mr. Hodges can be to much teach- 
ing given by Roman Catholics, especially in England, on the subject 
of intention. We are more concerned than he has shown himself to 
be that it should be recognized that the sanction of the Roman 
Church itself cannot rightly be claimed for such teaching. 


The Third Triennial Charge of the Right Reverend George Francis 
Popham Blyth, D.D., Bishop of the Church of England in 
Jerusalem and the East. Addressed to the Clergy and Laity 
under the Bishop’s superintendence ; and (as a report) to the 
Church which the Bishop represents. (London : Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 1896). 


BisHop Blyth begins this charge by emphasizing the fact that his 
work in the East is not that of proselytizing Eastern Christians. 


‘I think I may assert,’ he says, ‘that although misgivings prevailed in 
the minds of many Churchmen as to the expediency of the revival of this 
Bishopric, these are passing away ; whilst the position of the Anglican 
Bishopric in Jerusalem is widely felt in these lands to be one of peace, in 
the “City of Peace.” Eastern Churchmen from the first, and consistently 
since, have discerned that the position of our Bishopric is a Catholic one ; 
that it is open to us, as to every other sister Church already personated 
here by her Bishop, to exercise the right of representation at the Mother 


City of Christianity, without prejudice to the territorial rights of the sue- 
cessor of St. James’ (p. 1). 


At a later point he speaks still more definitely on the same 
subject : 


‘I do not see that any tangible work is being done for the enlighten- 
ment of Eastern Churches by the withdrawal of their members from the 
church of their Baptism. It does not commend itself to common-sense, 
any more than it does to Church feeling; and we should be indignant 
indeed were any other Church to attempt, after this sort, the revival of 
our own dark spots at home. It is a policy which, in my judgment (and 
I have had time and the desire to form a reliable opinion), has not 
hitherto been followed by satisfactory results. . . . Our missions are not 


generatim facere intendit, quod facit vera et universalis ecclesia.’ Cf. also 
Bellarmine, De Sacramentis in genere, i. 27 ; Liguori, Theologia Moralis, 
lib. vi. § 21; Gury, Zheologia Moralis, ii. 203; Lehmkuhl, 7heologia 
Moralis, ii. 22. Mr. Hodges (pp. 29-30) quotes a passage from Ferraris, 
and refers to, without quoting, Bellarmine and Liguori; but he does 
not appear to see the bearing of these and similar passages on the inter- 
pretation of the decree of the Council of Trent. English Churchmen will 
not regard De Lugo as a safe guide on this point, but it is worth while 
to notice that even he says: ‘ Vult aliquis, v.g., consecrare eucharistiam, 
sed vult non offerre sacrificium ; quia ex errore putat, in missa non fieri 
verum sacrificium. .. , Hz, et similes voluntates reperiri possunt per 
accidens propter ignorantiam, errorem, vel oblivionem. Regula communis 
et vera theologorum est, ut voluntas, que pravalet ex iis, sortiatur 
effectum. Nam licet utraque videatur absoluta et efficax ; re tamen vera 
altera est minus, altera magis efficax et absoluta . . . vult non offerre 
sacrificium, quia existimat, in missa’ non esse sacrificium; alioquin 
sacrificium etiam vellet; quia nimirum magis vult conficere verum 
sacramentum baptismi et eucharistiz quam excludere baptismum ecclesiz 
Romane, vel sacrificium,’ De Sacramentis in genere, vii. 8 (§ 120). 

LL@ 
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only sina a natin opportunity, but are making a fatal mistake ; and 
this in transgression of the avowed character of our own Bishopric, and 
to the prejudice of the hope of any future understanding between us as 
to missionary work’ (p. 21). 


And while the Bishop has 
‘with the assent of the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, given, under 


special circumstances, permission to communicate in the Church of 
England .. . without removal from the Church of Baptism’ (p. 22), 


he has 


‘maintained’ his ‘refusal to confirm those who have received the Chrism,. 


and justifies this refusal by saying : 

‘The English Church is not compromised by the mistake of any sister 
Church which loses sight of the importance of episcopal “laying-on of 
hands,” which is distinctly Scriptural, in her zeal for the maintenance of 
the Chrism, which is not distinctly attached to Confirmation in Holy 
Scripture. ‘It may be doubted if we should in these days have given up 
the Chrism ; or if the East would, now that times of peace are upon the 
Church, have waived the episcopal laying-on of hands.” But when these 
Churches, one and all, say solemnly that in the Chrism they intentionally 
give episcopal confirmation, our plain course at present is to accept their 
statement with regard to those baptized in their fold’ (p. 52). 


When English Churchmen are thus assured that the influence of 
the Bishop will be strongly and steadily used against the proselytizing 
of members of the ancient Churches of the East and the sacrilege of 
‘repeating’ Sacraments which confer character, they will be able to 
read with sympathy the record of his active work and respectfully to 
wish him well in his difficult tasks. 

The Charge affords one among many illustrations of the havoc 
worked by the divisions of Christendom to which many of the diffi- 
culties mentioned in it are due, and which make it possible to speak of 
a ‘sister Church’ and the ‘ Church of their Baptism’ in referring to 
externally divided parts of the one Church of Christ. 


Points at issue between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. ‘The fifth Charge of the Ven. WILLIAM MACDONALD SIN- 
cLaAIR, D.D., Archdeacon of London, Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to H.M. the Queen. Delivered to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry on Tuesday, 
May 19, 1896, at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1896). 

Tue standpoint of the Church Quarterly Review is too well known 

for us to be suspected of sympathy with the errors of Romanism if 

we express our regret at the delivery and publication of this Charge. 

To some of the doctrines and practices attacked we are ourselves 

most strongly opposed. That a considerable number of arguments 

in it are derived from the Bishop of Manchester’s Lectures on the 

Roman Claims and Father Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See of 

Rome is guarantee enough that it is not without valuable matter. 

But against its whole tone we must protest as calculated to destroy 
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any influence which the Charge might have on ‘ Romanizers’ and as 
certainly not showing signs of charity. Archdeacon Sinclair does 
not appear to us to have taken the trouble to ascertain the real 
meaning of the official teaching of the Church of Rome or to show 
signs that he may be considered to be representative of the mind of 
the Church of England. We think it unfortunate that an opportunity 
capable of so great usefulness as the Charge of an Archdeacon to the 
clergy and churchwardens of his archdeaconry should have been put 
to so little profit. And this is the more to be regretted because 
much of the matter contained in the Charge might with different 
treatment have been made to do good service to the Church of 
England. 


John Knox. By FLoRence A. Maccunn. (London : Methuen 
and Co, 1895.) 
MEssrs. METHUEN’S series of short biographies of the most prominent 
leaders of religious life and thought, called shortly Leaders of Religion, 
possesses the merit of reflecting the spirit of the age. It is so cha- 
racteristic of the people who believe nothing in particular, and who 
hold that no creed is worth dying for, to mix up Andrewes and 
Luther, Laud and Calvin, Keble and Renan, Sir Thomas More and 
John Knox, and call the process large-minded charity. And there is, 
after all, a want of range and judgment in the list peculiarly adapted 
to the limitations of modern sympathies. The most prominent 
leaders of religion—the men who exercise the most profound influ- 
ence on modern religious life—lived long before the days of St. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury, who in point of time stands in the first place 
in the series. If it was desirable to recognize heretical influence the 
extraordinary vitality of the teaching of Arius, which is reappearing 
as vigorously as ever in the numerous sectarian tenets of the present 
day, would satisfy the largest demands. And the same is true, even 
in a greater degree, of Nestorius. As a leader of religion Gregory 
the Great was incomparably greater than St. Augustine, though we 
have no desire as Englishmen to minimize the fact that Augustine 
brought us baptism, if Gregory sent it. Again, behind the names of 
Luther and Calvin, great as they are, there stands the greater and 
truer name of St. Augustine of Hippo. To descend from such 
massive names as these to the life of John Knox is to measure how 
far short the series falls from what it might have been, and to leave 
world-wide for local influence. But as the series stands John 
Knox’s life and work in Scotland fairly entitles him to a place in it, 
and Mistress Maccunn, who has had the advantage of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s assistance in the revision of the proofs, has told her story well, 
with a true Scotch sympathy with her subject. She writes under the 
conviction that it would be necessary to write the history of Scotland, 
political, social, and religious, from the time of Knox to our own day, 
to comment adequately on his prophecy that the ages to come would 
be compelled to bear witness to what he had really been to his 
country (p. 227). The attitude of the authoress towards the doc- 
trines which have been emphasized by Tractarian teachers is clearly 
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indicated by such passages as that in which she speaks of Apostolic 
succession. ‘There was no dogma of the Church of Rome for which 
Knox in after days felt more contempt than that of Apostolic succes- 
sion. ‘There is no more striking instance of the real Apostolic suc-: 
cession than this meeting between him and Wishart at Long Niddry’ 
(p. 7). The unhappy violence of the language of the religious con- 
troversialists of the times finds copious illustration in Knox’s life ; 
and though we are far from believing that Mary was free from all the 
weaknesses of her romantic, ill-starred race, we never feel so full of 
sympathy for her as when we see her standing helplessly before the 
badgering attacks of Knox. There is a world of pathos in her 
woman’s cry, ‘Ye are too hard for me, but if they were here that I 
have heard, they would answer you’ (p. 120). The well-known 
scenes are described in a lively style, but we are inclined to think 
that the special merit of the book consists in the pains which the 
authoress has taken to weave many interesting smaller details into 
her narrative. Knox himself was silent about the first forty years of 
his life, spent ‘in the puddle of Papistry’ ; but we are told much in 
the first chapter to enable us to picture his surroundings. We are 
told that for nineteen months he was a slave on a French galley 
(p. 13), that he preached in London before the King in 1552, and 
inveighed with great freedom against the kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper, and appears to have had some influence upon the Black 
Rubric in the Prayer Book of 1552, at that time going through the 
press (p. 18) ; that his one theological work is entirely unreadable by 
the ordinary layman (p. 57); that he ‘was no saint—he was a pas- 
sionately earnest man, possessed by definite spiritual convictions and 
holding a lofty and rigid ideal of conduct’ (p. 124). The ‘stately 
rhythm’ and nobility of diction ‘of the Confession of Faith,’ drawn 
up in four days, and yet exercising, perhaps, the most important in- 
fluence in Scottish history, contrasts favourably with the more formal, 
scholastic creeds and catechisms of the following century—perhaps, 
as Mistress Maccunn generously suggests, because the first Reformers 
had still the music of the Church’s Latin sounding in their ears 
(p. 93). ‘There is in this remark the evidence of a power on the part 
of our authoress of looking behind facts into causes which is one of 
the charms of the book. Another instance is supplied by the obser- 
vation that a ‘superstitious looking for signs’ is one of Knox’s cha- 
racteristics (p. 115). We find insight into Knox’s character, and, 
what is better, a frank admission of his defects. ‘As he said of him- 
self, “John Knox remains the same man now going to die that he 
has been before when he was able of body ”—as constant to his ani- 
mosities as to his faith’ (p. 223). That sums him up—a strong, 
stern, narrow man, who lost sight of the supernatural resources of 
Catholicism because of its worldly incrustations, its disorders, and its 
corruptions ; who, it must be confessed, after the fashion of his time 
called a spade a dirty shovel ; who savoured more of the fierceness 
of the Old Testament than of the spirit of the New ; and who, if he 
deserved the honourable testimony of the Regent Morton that he 
neither feared nor flattered any flesh, seemed unable to recognize the 
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beauty of any eeidanes that was not cast in his own mould, or the 
force of any truth that was not hammered on his own anvil. The 
Pater Noster, however, shall bring us in conclusion kneeling side by 
side with the severe Reformer. “Once, repeating “Our Father which 
art in heaven,” the solemn beauty of the familiar words struck him 
with sudden awe. He interrupted himself, saying, “ Who can pro- 
nounce so holy words ?”’ (p. 226). 


Revealed Religion. By Professor FRaNz HEtTINGER, D.D. Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Assent of Faith, by H. S. BowpEn, 
of the Oratory. (London: Burns and Oates, 1895.) 


THis volume is an extremely free adaptation of the materials of the 
Apologie des Christenthums, and in its English form becomes a work 
of considerable apologetic value. The editor’s introduction sum- 
marizes the main arguments of Professor Hettinger’s chapter on 
‘Der Weg des verniinftigen Glaubens.’ The chapters of the present 
work are numbered ad initio, although Revealed Religion is the sequel 
of Natural Religion, which was published in 1892 and represented 
the earlier part “of Professor Hettinger’s book. As now recast Mr. 
Bowden places first two chapters on the possibility and necessity of 
revelation. After naming all that is most noble in modern civilization 
the writer asks, ‘ Whence came either the thought of such principles 
as these, or the power to carry them into effect? From dogma only; 
from the mysterious and incomprehensible dogma of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, of the Word made flesh’ (p. 42). And again— 


‘The grace of Jesus Christ is man’s only hope. The form of the God- 
man’ (we cannot say that we ever like this harsh compound word), ‘ the 
incarnate manifestation of divine truth and love, in His majesty and 
humility alike ineffable, in His sternness and gentleness, in His infinite 
condescension, His purity, His self-sacrifice, and the divine grace flowing 
from His passion and death—all these alone enable man to triumph over 
the assaults of evil’ (p. 68). 


There is a peculiar force in the appeal of such passages as these, which 
recalls some of the most able parts of Dr. Young’s argument in Zhe 
Christ of History, and reminds us of several eloquent sermons of the 
best English divines. The treatment of the subject of miracles and 
prophecy (pp. 70-94) is brief, perhaps too brief, but there is much 
packed into this small space, and the later chapters, on the credibility 
of the Gospels and on the fulfilment of prophecy (pp. 94-149), enlarge 
further upon the matter. The summary of the chief patristic authorities 
for the four Gospels on p. 104 is likely to be useful from the conciseness 
of its form. The two chapters on the divinity of Christ and on 
Christ and Christianity (pp. 130, 171) may not contain much that is 
really new, but, not to speak of the advantage which that is in itself, 
the old truth that Christ Himself is the life, the explanation, and the 
end of Christianity is stated in an unusually powerful manner. The 
Appendix, upon the Tiibingen theory, is now, we are thankful to say, 
a slaughter of the slain; but it adds weight to the book, and Mr. 
Bowden acknowledges his debt to the Rev. H. Cator, who wrote it 
for the volume. Of the many topics which are fruitfully discussed 
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in the course of the argument we do not think eas there is one 
which is more successfully presented or more required in these times 
than the real condition of morality in the old heathen world, and the 
full moral significance of those systems which we are now invited to 
compare with Christianity. The old heathen writers spoke very 
frankly about the influence of religions which they despised too much 
to defend, and it is not the record of an enemy of heathenism, but 
the witness of its friends, which justifies the statement that 


‘in that heathen world cruelty was the rule and revenge a duty. It was 
a world in which the blood of thousands glutted the appetites of brutal 
multitudes, lust held its orgies under the midday sun, the temples of the 
gods were sinks of vices, and creatures of infamy the sacred ministers. 
In that same world despots reigned without law, and slaves obeyed 
without conscience; pride reached its apogee and a licentious tyrant 
was raised on the altars and adored as God; and this world, then decaying 
and corrupt, had only before it a death-bed of despair’ (pp. 41-2). 


In the light of Christianity even Plato’s moral doctrine is shown to 
be ‘abominably corrupt’ (p. 56). We are invited to consider the 
Mohammedan and Buddhist systems from the starting-point of the 
axiom that the characteristics of a religion are to be found ‘not in 
what each has in common with the other, but in what is exclusively 
its own’ (p. 180). The conclusion is that : 


‘ what non-Christian religions have that is true is found in Christianity ; 
what is exclusively their own is false. Their rise, spread, and duration 
are all referable to natural causes, conquest, state policy, affinity of race 
or speech ; when these causes fail, they too expire. Christianity alone 
can be traced to no human origin, and is explicable only as the work of 
Christ’ (p. 183). 


It should be added that the continuance of non-Christian systems is 
largely due to the amount of Christian truth which they contain, and 
that the failures of Christianity are chiefly conspicuous when men are 
corrupted by the characteristic morals of paganism, or when they 
rely upon natural powers in forgetfulness of the oupernetares energies 
of the faith ‘ which overcometh the world.’ 


The Origin and Nature of Man. ByS. B.G. McKinney, (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1895.) 


Tuis writer pursues his inquiry, first analytically and then intuitively, 
with a lavish use of scientific terms, and a turgid stream of language 
which makes his meaning extremely difficult for ordinary minds to 
guess. He starts with the admission that primitive man is to be 
found in a particle of protoplasm which consists of matter and life, 
and having proved to his own satisfaction that man is not in the 
material part, he concludes by the process of exhaustion that he is in 
the life. This takes him outside the regions of the material and the 
visible, and leads him to endeavour to look at man from the view of 
the purpose of his Maker. We acknowledge the deep mystery of the 
subject, but we cannot understand why a writer should add to its 
difficulty by a style which baffles the most patient efforts to unravel 
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it, and a method of pouring out page after page without any sections 
or head-lines for the guidance of the reader. No one will read such 
a book who is not obliged to do so, though its aim is good. 


The Old Church in the New Land. Lectures on Church History. 
By the Rev. C. E. Smiru, M.A., Rector of the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Baltimore. With Preface by the BisHop 
or Marytanp. (New York and London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1894.) 


AMERICAN Churchmen who study their past soon get back to the 
period when their ecclesiastical history is one with ours, and when 
the Bishop of Maryland tells us that Mr. Smith’s lectures, given in 
the course of parochial instruction, awakened ‘ immediate and perma- 
nent and studious interest’ (pref. p. viii), we know that it was because 
the Maryland Churchmen understood that the beginning of English 
Christianity was the beginning of their own. Mr. Smith very 
properly began with a chapter on the Church of the living God before 
proceeding to trace the channel of American Christianity. Having 
done this he was face to face with the question of the British Church 
and the mission of St. Augustine. It requires a well-balanced mind 
to discuss this question fairly, and Mr. Smith has not allowed himself 
to see the full force of the undeniable fact that it was Augustine and 
Augustine alone who first brought Christianity to our Saxon fore- 
fathers. He may talk about Ireland and Scotland and the Church 
of the Britons as much as he pleases (pp. 35-53), and may repeat 
Bishop Lightfoot’s unfortunate remark (p. 69) that ‘ Aidan, and not 
Augustine, was the Apostle of England’ ; but if to be the Apostle of a 
nation is to be the first man to bring Christianity to it, and to make 
the first attempt to plant the Catholic Church in its midst, then 
nothing can rob Augustine of that supremely unique title. ‘To admit 
this is not to disparage Patrick or Columba, nor to ignore that the 
old British Christians slowly mixed with the Saxon Churchmen, nor 
to disparage the work of Aidan, nor, as Mr. Smith sees readily enough, 
to give up the case against Roman jurisdiction. We are obliged to 
say that Mr. Smith’s pages are rather too full of this want of balance, 
of this inability to grasp the whole situation, of this inattention to small] 
details, the accuracy of which has so large a measure of influence on 
the conclusions at which we arrive. He quotes an allusion in Tertullian 
(p. 28) to the early existence of Christianity in Britain without marshal- 
ling the other early pieces of patristic evidence ; he draws a very ques- 
tionable inference from the silence of Bede upon St. Patrick’s life 
(p. 48); he gives the old date of the Council of Sardica, 347, now gene- 
rally replaced by 343 or 344 (p. 40) ; he allowstwo dates to stand for one 
event (pp. 48, 103); he misspells the name of one of his authorities 
(p. 92); he gives an account of the treatment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by the Puritans without saying that his name was Laud, 
which cannot be desirable in a parochial lecture (p. 239); he wants us 
to believe that Keble was ‘the real author’ of the Oxford Movement 
(p. 257) ; he takes too rosy a view when he says that ‘the day when clergy 
were imprisoned for conscience’ sake is past and gone’ (p. 259), and he 
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uses the aovnnnine simile of a ‘link’ instead of a mesh to illustrate 
a step in the Apostolic succession (p. 209). But he gives a good 
account of Theodore (p. 99), recognises that Wilfrid was the man 
who really started appeals to Rome (p. ror), acknowledges that 
the British Church made no effort ‘to convert the pagan invaders’ 
({p. 56), describes the Norman period, the Papal oppression, and the 
work of Wycliffe in a lively manner (pp. 105, 123, 143), and disposes 
of the Nag’s Head fable—always easily shattered, and always being 
used afresh in popular Roman controversy—when he reaches the 
Reformation period (p. 200). The idea of Shakespeare as a son of 
the Reformation is well worked out (p. 211), but the chapter on the 
later Puritanism is too thin, and so is the chapter on ‘ the Church of 
England in our times’ (p. 245). In conclusion the lecturer touched 
upon the soil with which his hearers were familiar, and if we feel 
bound to say that he has skimmed too rapidly over too wide an area, 
without a sufficient grasp of all the great periods with which he deals 
we should also like to add that he has brought together materials for 
parochial use which may be adopted by clergymen for their own 
parishes with great advantage. 


Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Turron Mason, 
A.M., Ph. D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the 
United States National Museum. With numerous illustrations. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1895). 


PROFESSOR STARR, Of the University of Chicago, has become the 
editor of a series of anthropological works which begins with this 
book by Professor Mason. Anthropology is to be taken in its broadest 
sense to include such subordinate sciences as Somatology or Physical 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Ethnography, Pre-historic Archeology, 
and Culture History ; some books are to be expressly written for the 
series both in the Old and New Worlds, and others are to be translated 
from the French and German. We can only agree with one of 
Professor Starr’s adjectives when he tells us that anthropology is ‘ the 
grandest and newest of all the sciences’ (Pref. p. vil), but we are 
sure that the series will be extremely interesting and instructive if 
the succeeding volumes attain even approximately to the skill and 
vivacity of Professor Mason’s contribution. The plan, however, is a 
very large one, and it is announced with a little too much sounding 
of trumpets. Professor Mason himself is not without a certain 
pompous tone which is not attractive. Hecalls the woman who pre- 
pared the meals in early times ‘the primitive aristologist’ (p. 14), and 
when he wishes to tell us that he has gone to historical records, to 
language, to the relics of the dead, to folk-lore, and to members of 
the unprogressive races of mankind for his materials, he says that 
‘ Clio, Glossa, Archaiologia, Paradosis and Ethnologia are they whose 
friendly offices we humbly crave in perfecting this historic study’ 
(p. 12). But about the large mass of information which he has 
accumulated, and the satisfactory order in which he has presented it 
to his readers, there are not likely to be two opinions. He arranges 
his materials according to employments, beginning at the rudimentary 
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end and ending with the higher arts. The reader sees woman in 
turn as the food-bringer, the weaver, the skin-dresser, the potter, the 
beast of burden, the jack-of-all trades, the artist, the linguist, the 
founder of society, and the patron of religion. In all these varieties 
of occupation there has been a division of labour, and it has been a 
division based upon the radical and, as we must add in these days, 
the indestructible difference of sex. Man has taken the aggressive 
part, the part which consists in doing, and woman has taken the 
patient part, the part which consists in bearing. Virgil’s phrase, Dux 
femina facti,| which Professor Mason adopts as the motto of his book, 
is only true in part. Woman considered historically and in the main 
has indeed been dux facti, but always as a co-operator in the thing 
done. She has done what her sex fitted her to do, and man has 
done similarly what his sex fitted him to do. This indeed is Professor 
Mason’s own summary of the results of hisstudy. He shows that the 
women of primitive times have had their own peculiar share ‘in 
determining the relation of geography to history, in the conquest of 
the three Kingdoms of Nature, in the substitution of other forces to 
do the work of human muscles, in the elaboration of industrial and 
eesthetic arts, in the creation of social order, in the production of 
language, in the development of religion’ (p. 276). It is impossible 
to read the numerous facts which Professor Mason has so assiduously 
collected without reflecting upon the inspired description of the 
virtuous woman. Professor Mason himself refers in passing to the 
passage (p. 178), but he strangely says that the chapter is devoted to 
the charms of the ‘fine lady,’ and by this phrase he seems to indicate 
‘the climax of personal grooming and of intellectual refinement, an 
ideal of supreme art in looks and behaviour’ (p. 177). He is nearer the 
mark when he says that ‘the fine lady is the beau ideal in every time 
and clime of what a woman ought to be’ (p. 178). The book is adorned 
by sixty illustrations which deserve very high praise. They are 
exceedingly well executed, and they illustrate the occupations, the 
fashions, the implements, and the religious observances of primitive 
women in all parts of the world. The whole drift of the book goes 
to prove that woman is led forth to the full development of all her 
faculties, not by competing with man, but by cultivating those arts 
and performing those duties which are her natural and peculiar 
inheritance. There was atime when to say this would have been 
but to utter a truism, but we have lived to see days when it is necessary 
to insist upon it as a most valuable truth because it seems likely in 
certain quarters to be either hated or forgotten. 


Hero-Tales of Ireland. Collected by JeREm1AH Curtin. (London; 
Macmillan and Co., 1894.) 


StupEents of folk-lore and young people who are fond of curious 
fairy tales will take delight in Mr. Curtin’s collection of Gaelic 
stories, dedicated to Mr. John Morley. In the Introduction the 
collector acknowledges his obligations for generous help to various 


1 Virg. 427. i. 364. 
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friends (pp. I-lii), and expresses his views on the subject-matter and 
significance of hero-tales in general. He holds that the tales which 
have been examined in different parts of the world show that there 
was an early system of belief ‘which was common to all races’ 
(p. xiii) ; he looks upon the pre-Christian beliefs of the Kelts as 
forming ‘a very interesting variant’ of that system (p. xvii) ; and he 
goes to the tribes of North America which have not emerged yet 
from the Stone Age of development for illustrations of tales of 
primitive integrity (p. ix). Once a parallel is quoted from a Russian 
story (p. 552). The tales suggest several fruitful thoughts to the 
theological student, and if we mention one or two of these we shall 
convey a better idea of the value of Mr. Curtin’s work than by giving 
what would have to be a long extract from at most one or two tales. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching fact which emerges from the study of 
these ancient stories is the strong position which the hero—not 
exactly a god, but certainly more than man—occupied in primitive 
belief. ‘In every case,’ says Mr. Curtin, ‘ the Fenian tales ot Ireland, 
like the tales of America, are made up of the adventures of heroes 
who are not human’ (p. xxi). This conception of a hero is a factor 
which has to be reckoned with at every turn of the Arian heresy, 
and it still floats about in the human mind. It affects the popular 
conceptions of the doctrine of the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
especially in quarters where the protective language of the Catholic 
Creeds is abandoned. Again, Mr. Curtin’s tales supply yet one 
more illustration of the tenacious hold of paganism on the minds of 
people who are supposed to have accepted Christianity in its fulness 
long ago. Mr. Curtin speaks of the early religion represented by 
myths, as ‘believed in with a vividness of faith and a sincerity of 
attachment which no civilized man can even imagine unless he has 
had long experience of primitive races’ (p. xiii), and he gives a list 
on p. 549 of the persons who told the tales, sometimes unwillingly 
(see p. Ji), to him. We have no doubt that some of these story- 
tellers implicitly believed the fairy wonders of their tales ; and the 
fact that the miraculous elements have been preserved and trans- 
mitted by people who know nothing about religious controversies is 
in itself a piece of evidence that the miracles have been credited. We 
are shocked, no doubt, when belief in witchcraft leads to some 
horrible crime in the midst of a civilized and Christian region ; but 
we do not realize, until we muse upon the import of such tales as 
these in Mr. Curtin’s book, how long pagan ideas can linger in 
Christian company or beneath a Christian cloak. Our last reflection 
shall be confined to the quantity of Mr. Curtin’s supply. He has 
given us about two dozen tales, and we notice that they were told by 
thirteen persons, one of the men being over a hundred years old. 
There must be a vast stock of stories yet to be accumulated, not 
only in Ireland, but, as Mr. Curtin suggests, in Africa and in Asia, 
especially in China. ‘The best work, we are told (pp. xlvi, xlvii), has 
been done by Russian students, but much remains to be done ; and 
when the materials are collected there will come the inevitable 
application of the principles of comparative study, which is the hall- 
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mark of modern scholarship. Mr. Curtin does not forget this. 
‘Shall we find among tribes of Africa, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands tales which are component parts of great Creation myths 
like that of North America? We shall find them, no doubt, if we 
spend time and skilled labour sufficient’ (p. 1). The undertaking 
will take a long time and will require an expenditure of much money 
and patience. But if the workers will simply relate what they hear 
without reading their own ideas into the tales, and then publish them 
with as much care and suggestive prefaces and notes as Mr. Curtin 
has given in the present case, the work will be worth taking in hand. 


On Certain Phenomena belonging to the Close of the Last Geologicat 
Period, and on their bearing upon the tradition of the Flood. 
By JosEpH Prestwicn, D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.R.S., F.G.S.  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 


THE geological phenomena to which the author alludes in the title 
of his book, and which suggested to him the hypothesis of a com- 
paratively recent submergence of Western Europe and of the Medi- 
terranean coasts, are not here fully described. ‘That has been done 
in one or two technical papers read before learned societies. The 
purpose of the present chapters is to set forth only such technicali- 
ties as are necessary for the clear statement of the facts, and then 
to enlarge upon the considerations which appear to bear upon the 
tradition of the Flood. ‘The author hopes that he has made himself 
understood by those who have but a slight acquaintance with 
geology, and has fair ground for his hope. The account of the 
Deluge in the Bible is considered to have been an adaptation from 
the Babylonian records, with such alterations as befitted the faith 
of Monotheists. We do not entirely object to this view if we are 
allowed to add that the Holy Spirit guided these adaptations and 
alterations. With this preliminary statement, and a few comments 
upon it with which we do not find ourselves in unqualified agree- 
ment (pp. 3, 4), the author sketches in outline the geological facts 
which make for or against the tradition. He deals with objections, 
reviews the speculations of geologists, and has a theory of his own 
to harmonize the facts of the case which may be briefly described. 
He considers that a great inundation, allowing of the survival of 
populations, of flora and of fauna, on the high grounds, is geologi- 
cally a possible contingency. The entire absence of such sedimentary 
deposits as must have been formed had the waters rested long on the 
land agrees with the tradition that the Flood was of comparatively 
short duration. Facts show that up to the date of the submergence 
the crust of the earth was in a very mobile state, and this invalidates 
what the writer calls ‘the assumption of uniformity in degree in all 
time’ (pp. 5, 83), which allows a century for every 24 feet of 
change of level. It is the author’s purpose to show that the various 
great geological changes connected with the rubble-drift—which is 
the special class of quaternary deposit which relates to the matter 
of the Flood—may not only be grouped under one head and ex- 
plained in one way, but also took place in a much swifter manner 
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than has been commonly supposed. ‘The review of the early specu- 
lations of geologists (p. 13), and the examination of typical exhibi- 
tions of the rubble-drift in England (p. 27) and on the shores of the 
Mediterranean (p. 31), contain details of great interest ; and the 
arguments of a scientific man to shorten the time required for 
stupendous geological processes will be welcome to all men who are 
interested in the relations of biology, chemistry, and geology to each 
other. This interest has undoubtedly increased since Lord Salisbury’s 
address to the British Association. The author traces the close 
agreement indicated by the geological phenomena with the main 
physical facts mentioned in the Bible. He cannot harmonize either 
the geological or Scriptural with the assumption of a river flood, 
but he considers that a submergence on a vast scale, and happening 
by a swift process, answers to all the requirements of the evidence 
(p. 76). The short appendices contain some extracts on the Baby- 
lonian version of the Deluge, particulars of the explanation which 
the author gives of the ‘head’ of cliffs, and other illustrative details. 
The general reader who will master this small book will find himself 
in possession of a solid argument which is free from the encum- 
brance of too much technical matter. This argument supports the 
general truth of the Bible narrative ; and the author, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, makes the reader feel that there are vast fields yet to be 
explored before geologists can dogmatize. 


istory ate of Sacrilege. ‘By Sir Henry SpELMAN. 

se ae tek Sha ee MSS. eoltanl and corrected, with a 
Continuation, large Additions, and an Introductory Essay, by 
Two Priests of the Church of England. Fourth Edition, with 

an Appendix bringing the work up to the present date, by the 
Rev. C. F. S. WarRREN, M.A. (London: John Hodges, 1895.) 


will not need any details about the famous work of 
Se Hlouy Spelman, which was written in 1632, omitted in the edition 
of his posthumous works, and published for the terror of evil-doers 
in 1698. According to the original title page, it was a comprehen- 
sive undertaking to ‘discover’ the history and fate of sacrilege by 
examples of Scripture, of heathens and of Christians, from the 
beginning of the world continually to this day.’ The author had had 
personal experience of the misery which may follow from the worldly 
use of ancient church property, and, although he confined himself 
to bare facts, his book hit hard at some of the noble families of 
England who shared in the spoils of the Reformation. His editors 
have found, in completing the history of these families, a task which 
has required very careful performance. The late Dr. J. M. Neale 
brought out an edition in 1846, with the Rev. Joseph Haskoll as 
co-editor. These ‘Two Priests of the Church of England received a 
valuable MS. from the Rev. F. E. Paget, of Elford, purporting to be 
a portion of Spelman’s original copy, and they were helped by other 
scholars (pp. li, iv, 325). The 1846 edition was altogether super- 
seded by a later edition of 1853 under the superintendence of the 
same editors. Dr. Eales brought out a reprint of the 1846 edition 
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in 1888, and now we have a reprint of the 1888 edition ; and are 
told that it has been found impossible to use the 1853 edition as the 
basis of the present fourth edition, though we are not toldwhy. But 
there has been a muddle somewhere, for Mr. Warren has written to 
the press to complain that Dr. Eales, his colleague in the present 
edition, ‘has thought proper to take his name off the title,’ and so 
has saddled Mr. Warren with the ‘ unfortunate blunder’ of reprinting 
from a superseded edition. Mr. Warren objects to this retirement 
on the part of his colleague, and disclaims responsibility for the 
whole book, except the Appendix, pp. 325-55.! In this Appendix 
Mr. Warren has collected many genealogical and historical facts 
from ordinary books of reference, which, as here focussed, illustrate 
the continued operation of the law of sacrilege. He has certainly 
done his work, on the whole, with courteous delicacy, and he has 
enhanced the value of his own researches by some quotations on 
the subject of sacrilege from such men as Bishop Bull, Hooker, 
Joseph Mede, and Jeremy Taylor (pp. 329, 330). But there are not 
a few passages, as in the note of p. 352, where Mr. Warren writes 
rather with the warm persuasive manner of an advocate than with 
the calm judgment which should mark the survey of an unbiassed 
chronicler. The facts form a sad chronicle, which a man would be 
reluctant to compile unless he looked upon it as a solemn duty. 
Mr. Warren certainly regards it as such, and we commend the 
earnest words which he writes towards the close of his Appendix to 
those who regard the point of view taken by Sir Henry Spelman, Dr. 
Neale, and Mr. Warren himself as superstitious. Under the hands of 
the various editors, with their joint labours and dissensions, their 
anonymous essays and the subsequent revelation of their names, 
their withdrawals from responsibility, and their newspaper corre- 
spondence, the book has become cumbrous and perplexing. We 
can only recommend that some one shall take the matter in hand, 
thoroughly revise, recast, and supplement the materials, and bring out 
an edition, let us say, with a portrait and a short biographical notice 
of Sir Henry Spelman, which shall be acknowledged on all hands to 
be undoubtedly the best that has been, or can be, produced. 


The Songs of the Holy Nativity. By THomas DEHANY BERNARD, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1895.) 


THis is a charming little book for those persons who wish to 
study an important section of the Gospel devoutly and intelligently. 
It consists of two parts, viz. I. ‘ Prefatory Words,’ II. ‘The Songs,’ 
and to these are added three appendixes, viz. ‘The Revelation of 
Angels,’ ‘Ave Maria,’ and ‘Two Readings of Gloria in Excelsis.’ 
The writer, in the preface, urges that ‘the Evangelical Canticles 
claim a separate study and treatment,’ and he has certainly succeeded 
in making them speak the Gospel truth both to the Church and to 
individual souls, The book would be an excellent gift for the better 






1 Letter in The Church Times, November 8, 1895, p. 501. 
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educated among Sunday school teachers and for those sick persons 
who try to keep up their connexion with the daily services of the 
Church. Our only regret has been that Canon Bernard has not 
alluded to Dr. Liddon’s wonderful Sermons on the Magnificat, 
preached in St. Paul's during August 1889, nor to his magnificent 
picture of the results of the Incarnation in the world’s history, which 
is to be found in Sermon XI. of the Second Series of University 
Sermons. We feel sure that the readers of this little volume would 
have preferred a reference to Dr. Liddon’s teaching to quotations 
from Godet’s Commentary on St. Luke's Gospel. 

Part I. is rather for the student, Part II. for devotional reading. 
It is a pleasure to have certain critical points presented in a readable 
form, e.g. the chief features of ‘the Gospel of the Nativity’ (St. Luke 
i. 5-ii. 41), the source and channel of the Evangelist’s information, 
the position and character of the families concerned, and the precise 
details of the scenes in which these canticles are enshrined. But 
the two chapters which strike us as specially good are those entitled 
‘ Expectation’ and ‘Inspiration.’ In the former the Messianic hope 
is illustrated from the ‘Psalms of Solomon,’ which belong to the 
century before Christ. Psalm xvii., part of which is quoted (pp. 
22-24), describes the hope of redemption and the reign of peace 
which would come with Messiah’s advent, in contrast to the Roman 
occupation of Palestine, just beginning, B.c. 63-48. In the latter 
some simple but helpful thoughts about Inspiration are suggested, 
viz.— 

‘The prophetic spirit manifests its presence in more ways than one. 
It appears as a spirit of revelation, giving a second sight, which perceives 
more than sense discovers. So Elizabeth knows at the sound of Mary’s 
voice at her door that it is the Mother of her Lord whois come. Simeon 
discerns without hesitation among all the groups which throng the Temple- 
court the one Child who is the Salvation of God. This is the inspiration 
of perception, an instinctive knowledge given at the moment. The in- 
spiration which speaks in prophecy, psalm, or song is of another kind. 
It consists in enlargement of thought, elation of feeling, and impulsive 
utterance, prompting expressions on which not only the hearers but the 
speakers themselves might afterwards reflect, “searching what the spirit 
which was in them did signify” in the words they gave forth. This is 
the inspiration of those who spake in the Spirit, or filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Such inspiration does not supersede the immediate meaning or 
conscious thought of the speaker, but renders it more intense’ (pp. 41, 42). 


In the second part of the book each canticle, except the Angels’ 
Song, is treated first as the utterance of the inspired person and 
afterwards as the song of the Church. This secures a careful 
analysis, a full reference to passages of Holy Scripture, some 
liturgical notes, and an application to the needs of the individual 
worshipper. The author hardly needed to go out of his way to 
protest against the invocation of our Lord as the ‘Son of Mary’ in 
modern hymns (p. 96, zo¢e), and he has failed to take into account 
the better parallelism of the two clauses of the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ 
if the well-supported reading cidoxias is adopted. The book is 
tastefully got up, and the type excellent. We have noticed only two 
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errata, Viz., ‘repentence,’ on p. tor, and ‘ évdoxia,’ on p. 163. Per- 
haps the price (5s.) is somewhat prohibitive for less than two hundred 
pages. 


Children's Services, with Hymns and Songs. Edited by the Rev. 
A. W. Oxrorp. M.A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, 
Soho. Third edition. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1894.) 

OnE of the tendencies of modern times is to multiply fanciful 
services which have not episcopal authority and are not constructed 
upon the lines and in the spirit of the Book of Common Prayer. 
This is a great evil, because such services lower the standard of 
public devotion and pander to the extravagance of private judgment. 
The children themselves are made to suffer most from this folly. 
There is an idea among some of the clergy, backed up by enthusiastic 
Sunday school teachers, that children must have services altogether 
different from those in which they will take part when they are older. 
Consequently in some parishes the children grow up without having 
any notion of Mattins and Litany, Holy Communion, and Evensong, 
or at least without being trained to take their proper part in them. 
In one direction we hear of children’s Eucharists, to which those 
who have not been confirmed, in some cases not even baptized, are 
brought, and in which the office of Holy Communion is mutilated, to 
give more time for singing hymns ; and in another direction we find 
services in use, such as those contained in this volume, which are 
quite unliturgical, often silly, more often jejune and difficult, and 
full of abstractions, and suggestive of an unreal standard of morals, 
so that those who are taught to use them are bound to grow up as 
insufferable little prigs. The persons who invent such services and 
provide such hymns as those of this book must be wholly ignorant 
of what an average English boy or girl really is ; for, in our opinion, 
the children of our National Schools would resent such nonsense, 
and would cry out for the teaching of their Mother-Church, and say, 
‘The old is better.’ We pity the unfortunate children who attend 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; for they are being taught not only to be 
little prigs but also to become Unitarians. We have carefully ex- 
amined this book, and we note with dismay the exclusion of the 
Apostles’ Creed, which ought to be the central point of any service 
for children of the Church. Everywhere the Fatherhood of God is 
being inculcated by Mr. Oxford apart from the Divine Sonship of 
Jesus Christ, and without any mention in prayer or hymn of the 
Blessed Trinity. The ‘Gloria Patri’ is not to be used after the 
Psalm, and Trinity Sunday is excluded from the calendar, and no 
doxology is allowed after any hymn. On Christmas Day no child 
would be aware that the Son of God was ‘born of a woman,’ in 
Passiontide he would not learn that God’s only begotten Son has 
made a sufficient sacrifice for the sins of all mankind, at Easter he 
would not hear that’ the resurrection of the body was assured to 
believers by Christ’s rising again from the dead, and at Whitsuntide 
he would think of the Holy Spirit as a mere influence from heaven. 
These things being so, we do not wonder that Mr. Oxford opposes 
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the teaching of the Christian religion to the children of the London 
Board Schools : he wishes them to have on Sunday the same creed- 
less, colourless morality that they constantly receive during the week. 
We are constrained to ask Mr. Oxford whether he can reconcile such 
teaching with his position as a clergyman of the Church of England. 
If this book represents his habitual teaching he would be more 
honest to declare himself a Socinian. Fortunately for Churchmen, 
both the services and the hymns (with a few exceptions), and the 
moral lessons at the end of the book, are so utterly dull and unin- 
telligible for children that they will not come into common use in the 
Church of England, but nevertheless the production of such a book 
by a clergyman is a sad reflection upon his estimate of his office as a 
teacher of Gospel truth. Our own conviction is that the services of 
the Prayer Book are the best for children ; they are not found to be 
dull, because there is so much change of posture ; and if they are 
thought to be long it is quite easy to let the children go out after 
the third collect at Mattins, or to make the Litany a separate service, 
or to have Ante-Communion on Holy Days. Children should learn 
to worship with their elders, so as to secure for them (1) a high 
standard of devotion, (2) familiarity with the Book of Common 
Prayer, and (3) a sound knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to 


the saints.’ 


Cogitationes Concionales. By JouN M. AsHLEy, B.C.L., Vicar of 
Fewston. (London: John Hodges, 1895.) 


Mr. AsHLeEy is indefatigable in his efforts to supply the clergy 
with materials for preaching, but however interesting his researches 
into patristic and medizeva! literature may be to the scholar, we feel 
sure that the preacher who followed out this course of ‘sermon 
thoughts’ for one year only (and Mr. Ashley has laboriously supplied 
a four years’ course) would weary out his congregation with the 
terrible formality and sameness of his discourses. Weare convinced 
that the clergy of the English Church ought to be taught to preach 
when students at theological colleges, or during the period of their 
diaconate ; and they must learn to make their own analyses with the 
help, suggestion, and encouragement of the elder clergy. Ifa young 
man gets into the way of using skeleton sermons or outlines, such as 
Mr. Ashley provides, he will soon think it unnecessary to study for 
himself, and will not make the Scriptures speak to him in such a 
way that he may teach others. Nothing could be worse, both 
morally and intellectually, than to encourage a young preacher to do 
what is suggested in the preface of this book. 


‘It is believed that an extempore preacher of slight ‘practice, and 
ordinary ability, could easily commit to memory one entire sermon-subject 
in about a quarter-of-an-hour ; and that going into the pulpit thus pre- 
pared—unhampered by notes, which are a real stumbling-block to any- 
thing like effective preaching—he would probably find that on the 
expiration of his sermon he had not nearly exhausted all the subject- 
matter with which he was previously furnished. During its delivery, 
many new thoughts would have suggested themselves to his mind, and 
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the sermon would thus acquire an originality which would stamp it with 
the individual characteristics of his own mind.’ 

Our own opinion is that the young preacher would only be 
hampered by the form of these notes, and would be glad to breathe 
a more natural atmosphere in the study of the Scriptures themselves 
rather than these extracts from the Swama of the ‘ Angelical Doctor.’ 
We think that the book might be more useful to those who practise 
formal meditation upon the lines which modern books of devotion 
encourage, but even for this purpose these schemes are, probably, too 
constrained, and would tend to exalt the form above the substance. 
We have examined a large number of the outlines, and occasionally 
there are some helpful thoughts which might lead to a good sermon. 
The quotations from the Svmma are nearly always to the point, but 
we cannot say as much for the development of the subject. One 
outline, headed ‘ Association with non-Conformists’ (p. 146), is un- 
necessarily bitter and uncharitable, and it would be unwise for any 
young clergyman to preach such a sermon. As arule the illustrative 
text ‘which follows.the passage from the Sunday Gospel, and gives 
the key to the subject, is appropriate enough, but we fail to under- 
stand why ‘ Actual Sin’ (1 St. John v. 17) should be attached to the 
Gospel which tells of the nobleman’s son at Capernautn (p. 197), or 
why, in speaking of the death of Dives (p. 120), the illustrative text 
should be, ‘ Absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord’ 
(2 Cor. v. 8). Mr. Ashley’s hope is that the study of the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas may be revived in England by these selections : 
we think that he would do more to gain his object if he would pre- 
pare a good English edition of the whole works of the ‘ Mighty 
Dominican.’ On p. 82 ‘The Law of Meditation’ must clearly (from 
the epilogue) be changed to ‘ The Law of Mediation.’ 


A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. Benedict. By FRancts AIDAN 
Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. Third Thousand. (London; John 
Hodges, 1895.) 

FATHER GasQueEt’s .well-known and valuable work upon Henry 

VILL. and the English Monasteries made us expect something better 

than this short.pamphlet respecting St. Benedict. It is written in 

an exaggerated style ; the information is very scrappy ; and there 
are too many inaccuracies for what is meant to be a third edition. 

The contents include a brief life of the saint (pp. 1-10), his holy 

Rule (pp. 11-14), the general spread of the Order (pp. 15-22), and 

his ‘ Apostolate’ (pp. 22-39) ; an appendix is added giving lists 

(1) of churches in England called after St. Benedict, and (2) of the 

monastic foundations belonging to his Order in England, with dates. 

Upon these chapters we would remark (1) that the absence of dates, 

except of his birth and death, makes the memoir of St. Benedict less 

easy to follow ; (2) that, while much is said in praise of the holy 

‘Rule,’ yet nothing is told us of its provisions in the scrap of a 

chapter upon this point!; (3) that the writer exaggerates the im- 

' We may refer our readers to’ Robertson’s History of the Christian 

Church, bk. 111. ch. viii. § 3, for a concise account of the ‘ Rule.’ 
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portance of the somewhat slender connexions between the Benedic- 
tines and the Mendicant Orders (pp. 19, 20) ; and (4) that in the 
chapter dealing with the history of the English Church there is want 
of ingenuousness in treating facts, which makes one suspect that the 
account was written with the ulterior aim of making out the best 
case for the Roman See. One would suppose from Father Gasquet’s 
sketch of ‘the Apostolate of St. Benedict’ that the mission of St. 
Augustin of Canterbury had established the Church in all parts of 
England, instead of being confined, as it was, to Kent and part of 
Essex, and afterwards extended for less than ten years to North- 
umbria. By what authority does he say, ‘St. Austin had himself 
pushed on as far as York’ (p. 25)? or what proof can he give that 
‘in the space of fifty years from the coming of St. Austin and his 
companion monks into England the preaching of St. Benedict had 
extended over the length and breadth of the land’ (p. 26)? From 
his own showing in the appendix (p. 42), before the year 644 A.D. 
the only abbeys of the Benedictine foundation were in Kent ; others, 
such as Bardsey, Lindisfarne, and Glastonbury, were wholly inde- 
pendent of the Augustinian mission ; and we cannot accept the 
vague tradition that St. Paulinus brought the Benedictine rule to 
Glastonbury (pp. 26, 42). One who did not know the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church might suppose that there was no jealousy 
between the Roman clergy and the missionaries from Iona, and no 
controversies about the Roman customs. Nothing is said of the 
separate missions of St. Birinus or of Bishop Felix, and Archbishop 
Theodore is regarded as the tool of Hadrian the monk, which he 
certainly was not, and no hint is given of his independent action 
towards the Roman See. We need say nothing more, except to ask 
our readers to be cautious in accepting Father Gasquet’s account of 
English Church history in these early times. We may conclude with 
a list of errata, viz.: p. 19, ‘sancity’; p. 23, ‘seculsion’ ; p. 25, 
‘a.D. 609’ (Augustin died in 604) ; p. 31, *‘ Liming and Folkstone,’ 
which are spelt in the appendix (p. 42) ‘ Lyming’ and ‘ Folkestone’ ; 
Pp. 34, ‘parzents’ ; p. 35, ‘ 1803’ (for 1083) ; p. 36, marks of quota- 
tion are not needed after ‘ King’s designs.’ 


Solemn Mass at Rome in the Ninth Century. By Rev. Oswatp J. 
REICHEL, B.C.L., M.A., F.S.A. Second edition, with Additions. 
(London : John Hodges, 1895.) 

English Liturgical Vestments in the Thirteenth Century. By 
OswaLp J. Reicnet, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A. (London: John 
Hodges, 1895.) 

Boru these papers were read before the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 

tectural and Archeological Society in 1893 and 1895 respectively, 

and have been reprinted and published. Mr. Reichel is a scholar 
and antiquarian of great repute, and both papers will repay careful 
study. In the former the Eucharistic Service, as it was celebrated 
in England after the Council of Clovesho, a.p. 747, in accordance 
with the Roman Ordo, is described. In the latter the history of the 
dress of the English clergy, both for walking abroad and when 
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officiating in church, is traced down until and since the thirteenth 
_— 

Mr. Reichel takes St. Justin’s account of the Sunday service 
in his first Apology (ch. Ixvii.) as his basis (p. 6), and shows how the 
several points there mentioned were retained and developed in the 
ages which followed. The readings, the people’s prayers, the offer- 
ing of the elements, the great Eucharistic prayer, and the Communion 
are considered fully, and there is added a translation of the Eucha- 
ristic service as described by Amandus in the ninth century (pp. 
37-48). The account of the deacon’s functions in earlier times is 
particularly interesting, as is also the history of the changes which 
followed when parochial masses took the place of the solemn 
Eucharists in the great collegiate churches (pp. 16-22). We think 
Mr. Reichel is mistaken when he says that ‘ Cardinal Newman, when 
he was vicar of the parish’ of St. Mary’s, Oxford, did away with the 
‘housel-towels’ (p. 34 and zofe), for we can remember them in use 
during Mr. Burgon’s vicariate. 

2. It is shown that the ordinary dress of the clergy in early times 
was identical with the Roman citizen’s clothes, viz. a tunic or rochet, 
and a planet, often with a dalmatic added as a mark of official posi- 
tion. Gradually this dress ceased to be worn by the people, and 
after the seventh century was limited to the clergy. The liturgical 
dress was alike for cleric and laic at first, viz. a white garment anda 
head band, which were put on at baptism. These survived for laics 
in the chrisom, and for the clergy in the alb and amice. To these 
presently were added the stole, girdle, and maniple as badges of 
office ; and at length the Roman citizen’s dress, viz. tunic, dalmatic, 
and planet, was combined with the liturgical and official robes. The 
whole paper deserves attention, but there is a slight confusion in the 
use of terms, which at different periods meant different things, e.g. 
the pallium, stola, and orarium (pp. 41-45). 

Mr. Reichel is well acquainted with the writings of the Fathers, 
but his interpretations of Holy Scripture are not happy ; ¢.g. in the 
former paper, on p. 16, zvaryprov (Coloss. i. 24, 28) is regarded as a 
‘sacramental representation ’; this is not Pauline, but it may stand 
in Ignatius (Ad Zrallianos, ch. ii.) So on p. 31 the reference to 
1 Tim. ii. 2 has nothing to do with the context. And in the second 
paper we question the interpretation (p. 30) of Ephes. vi. 17 as the 
baptismal ‘head band’ (A.V. ‘helmet’), and we doubt whether 
2 Tim. iv. 13 refers to priestly vestments at all. The illustrations 
given in both papers are thoroughly useful. We noticed a slip on 
p- 33 of the former paper, viz. ‘1emonstating.’ 


Correspondence on Occasional Services as proposed by a Committee of 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, with an 
Additional Letter on the proposed Amendment of Rubrics. Re- 
printed from the Guardian. (Tottenham: C. Coventry, n.d.) 


THIS correspondence consists of three letters signed ‘ A Churchman,’ 
and one in reply to the second of them from Canon P. G. Medd, 
which were written in the years 1889 and 1890 ; and upon the dis- 
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cussion in the present year (1896) of the ‘ Rubrics’ Bill in the 


Convocation of Canterbury a further letter was written to the 
Guardian with the same signature. The position taken up by ‘A 


Churchman’ is a thoroughly sound one. | It is to this effect : (1): 


What is the use of providing ‘Occasional Services’ until we have 
secured the full and regular use of those already contained in the 
Prayer Book? And, (2) Why tamper with the Rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, and so remove the only ‘ barrier against ignorance and lawless- 
ness’? (p. 18). ‘A Churchman’ makes out, in our opinion, a very 
strong case against the ‘occasional services’ which were approved 
by the Lower House of Convocation in both provinces, though 
perhaps his strictures are a little too sweeping. His chief points are 
(1) the incompetence of the Committee for the work of drafting new 
services ; but although Canon Medd reminds him of the presence of 
sundry Bishops and of Canon Bright on the committee, it is new 
to us that any of those he names—with the brilliant exception of the 
Oxford Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History—could be con- 
sidered as an expert in such matters; (2) the lack of principle in the 
construction of these services, the uncertainty and restlessness of 
them, and the ‘havoc of the Collects’ (p. 4) ; (3) the discretion 
of the minister, though that is a principle already allowed in the 
Prayer Book, e.g. the Sentences, the Canticles, a second lesson at a 
third service on Sundays, two Collects for the Queen, the Offertory, 
and the Post-Communion Thanksgivings. Discretion must be re- 
cognized to some extent, but in these ‘ Occasional Services’ far too 
much is left to the discretion of the officiant, so that the laity are at 
the mercy of the minister, in the same way that Dissenters are by 
extempore prayer (pp. 2, 14). (4) ‘A Churchman’ objects to the 
effect that such ‘Occasional Services’ will have upon the Prayer 
Book itself (p. 14). And here we think he has made the strongest 
point of all. Such services, containing so much that is optional or 
discretionary, will lead to a demand for like freedom in the use of 
the Prayer Book services. ‘That is the tendency of the ‘ Rubrics’ 
Bill, and we do not desire any further inducements for increasing 
‘the state of anarchy which now prevails’ (p. 19). ‘The ‘Shortened 
Services Act ’—as we endeavoured to show in the April number of 
this Reviezww—has already done enough mischief (p. 17). It has not 
increased but has lessened our congregations. It has taken away 
from the dignity of the Prayer Book. It has led to the mutilation 
of other services, ¢.g. the Marriage Service and the Office of Holy 
Communion. It has made some of the clergy regard the rubrics as 
discretionary matters, not as rules binding upon the conscience. We 
sincerely hope that Convocation will leave the Prayer Book alone, 
and we thank ‘A Churchman’ for drawing our attention to the 
mischief which is threatened by these attempts to supplement the 
Prayer Book or to make its rules less obligatory. The words with 
which he begins his last letter are well worthy of the attention of all 
Churchmen who value the Book of Common Prayer, viz.— 

‘The genius for understanding the value and force of rubrics, with 
which a more gifted generation than our own supplied us, the power of 
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constructing Church services, or even a single satisfactory prayer, seem 
to have been long lost to us. It was a venerable tradition of more 
religious and less restless times. We might have kept the secret by 


using the material which we have inherited in the Prayer Book. But 
we have been too busy in other ways’ (p. 18). 


We fully agree with ‘A Churchman’ that ‘a definite and minute 
report upon the “ needs” is the necessary first step,’ but we believe 
that the Prayer Book fully used in all its parts will supply almost all 
our present needs. We do not look forward to such an enlargement 
of our ‘ Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings’ as would cover the 
‘acknowledged wants’ suggested in the list printed on ‘p. 9 of the 
Report of the Committee’ (p. 16). One would suppose that Church- 
men were in the habit of neglecting to remember the needs of the 


Church in the Eucharistic intercession by this proposal to add to the 
‘memorials’ of Mattins and Evensong. 


The Brotherheod of Mankind. A Study towards a Christian Philo- 
sophy of History. By the Rev. Joun Howarp Crawrorp, 
M.A. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1895.) 

‘THE object of this book,’ according to the Preface, ‘is to show 

that the end towards which mankind are progressing is a united 

brotherhood.’ After an Introduction, consisting of three chapters, 
in which the writer deals with the development of Christianity, ‘the 
brotherhood of mankind’ is discussed in relation to theology, history, 
and morals. ‘The study of the subject is brought down through the 
first ages of the Church, through the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion period, to the present time, and is considered in relation to 
modern politics, literature, art, poetry, and the drama. It will be 
seen that the subject ranges over a wide field of inquiry, and the 
conclusion (which is worked out in chaps. xxv.-xxvi.) is ‘that the 
unity of mankind, as Church and State, will one day be accom- 

plished’ (p. viii). 

The book does not, strike us as attractive, nor, indeed, as in all 
respects interesting and convincing, but two chapters, viz. xvii. and 
xviii., which treat of the Middle Ages and the period since the 
Reformation, are more suggestive than most of the others. The 
writer lays an enormous stress upon the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion in forwarding the cause of brotherhood, but we are constrained 
to ask whether it needed such an overthrow of the Constitution, and 
the philosophy which followed in the nineteenth century, to teach 
the world ‘the principles of mutual aid and brotherly love’ (p. 258). 
To us it seemed that Christianity had been teaching these as effectu- 
ally from the beginning, but Mr. Crawford believes that the zox 
popul is a veritable vox Dei (pp. 17, 18, 23). 

The theology of the book is very free. It is difficult to tell 
whether the writer believes in the Divine Personality of ‘ Jesus,’ as 
he habitually calls Him ; he has much to say about ‘ the Fatherhood 
of God’ (chap. iv.), but chiefly in His relation to mankind, not in 
relation to His only Son. Apparently men are ‘sons of God,’ apart 
from their admission into the covenant by baptism (pp. 172, 190), 
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which is hardly Scriptural ; and children are ‘the little ones’ (p. sae 
because they are children, apart from any question of belief in Christ. 
Then there is an audacious statement respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity (pp. 23, 24), as if the Church in the Middle Ages had ceased 
to hold it, and had substituted Mariolatry for it, and that Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith had been the means of restoring the 
belief in the Trinity to its proper place. ‘The writer does not under- 
stand how the cultus of the Blessed Virgin came about (pp. 32-34), 
and is unnecessarily prejudiced against Roman Catholicism and the 
Pope (p. 312), and is quite at sea about the English Church (p. 181). 
But, as he does not regard the Church as the body of Christ (pp. 
36-37, 152-3), he cannot be expected to appreciate Christian doc- 
trines, ¢.g. the intermediate state and the sacrificial aspect of the 
Eucharist (pp. 178-181). He is very unfair to the clergy of the 
Church of England, as if they were not in sympathy with the poor 
(p. 75), and is terribly afraid of ‘ monkery’ (p. 110), asceticism, and 
mysticism (pp. 144-150). As to the Sacraments, he can only see 
their social side ; he appears to place John’s baptism on a level with 
Christ’s (pp. 173, 207), and to regard the agapé as the principal 
feature of Holy Communion (p. 174). Indeed, upon his theory the 
Eucharist might be dropped if the ‘common meal’ were retained 
(p. 153). There is no attempt to show that Christ gave His Body 
and Blood for the spiritual sustenance of His members, because that 
makes for individualism (pp. 152-3, 177), and the whole evidence of 
the Fathers and primitive liturgies for the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
deliberately cast aside for a sacramental theory which can only be 
called Zwinglian (pp. 178-181). 

The social aspect of the Church is exaggerated to the utmost, so 
that ,‘ salvation ’ is interpreted as working for others, and ‘ sanctifica- 
tion’ as ‘a consecration to service’ (p. 193); ; and it is quite forgotten 
that the saving of men’s souls by bringing them into living union 
with Christ is the chief work of C hristianity (de chap. vii.) Social 
improvement is Mr. Crawford’s gospel. It is remarkable how he 
dislikes Scepticism (chap. xxiii.) and Nihilism, as tending to indi- 
vednaliatic ideas (pp. 159, 298) and opposed to the brotherhood of 
man (p. 322); but he holds strongly to the family principle as the 
essence of socialism (chap. xii.), and would firmly resist the relaxa- 
tion of the marriage law, such as has taken place in America (pp. 
160-1). We cannot say that we think that Mr. Crawford has proved 
his point; he has brought together a great many opinions and 
theories of all kinds, even from the most opposite quarters, but his. 
treatment of the Bible and of Church history is far from being satis- 
factory to those who have no socialistic theory to maintain. 


The Prophet of the Highest. Addresses on the Life and Work of St. 
John Baptist. By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. (London: Skeffington and Son, 
1895.) 

We must confess to having found these twenty-one Addresses on 

S:. Jun Baptist rather long and wearisome. ‘They are of unequah 
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merit ; some are really good, others are far-fetched and disappointing. 
‘The preacher has attempted too much in the examination of so 
many passages relating to the saint, and has weakened the force of 
his teaching by subdividing his subject too minutely. The best 
Address¢s, in our opinion, are Nos. iv, vi, vii, xv, viz. upon Family 
Life, the contrast of the son of Zacharias with the Son of Mary, 
authority to teach (this would make a useful Ordination Sermon), 
and the Lamb of God. On the other hand, we do not like the habit 
of modernizing the Bible, which is conspicuous in the volume, nor 
the parody of the ‘ Benedictus’ for the materialist (pp. 34, 35). The 
fifth Address is beside the mark, because John as a child ‘ was in the 
deserts,’ and the preparation suggested is imaginary. In the seven- 
teenth it is quite overlooked that John’s disciples were fasting 
because their master was in prison, and the interpretation given of 
St. Mark ix. 16 is quite inadequate. In the nineteenth we think that 
the purpose of John’s message from prison is misunderstood, and we 
doubt whether John’s imprisonment in the fortress of Machzerus was 
so cruel and terrible, for Herod ‘observed’ him. Address xx is not 
quite consistent on this point with that which precedes it. 
It would have been better to explain the title ‘Mother of God’ 

(p. 61), which in English is ambiguous, not so in the Latin ‘ Deipara.’ 
In St. Mark xiii. 32, ‘neither the Son’ is capable of other interpreta- 

ticns besides that given (p. 64); it may be ‘so far as His human 

nature is concerned.’ There should have been some reference to 
Deut. xviii. 15, 18, in explaining ‘the prophet’ (pp. 131-2), and it 

ought to have been shown that ‘greater’ and ‘least’ (pp. 205-6) 

relate to privilege only, viz. relationship to Christ. Why is Malachi 

lil. t not included in the appendix? Why is Acts xiii. 24, 25 

omitted? Why is there no mention in the Addresses of the fact that 

‘John did no miracle’ (St. John x. 41)? We welcome, however, a 

clear statement of our Lord’s Divine Personality on p. 60, and of the 

great central truth of His Sacrifice on pp. 144-5. Mr. Sparrow- 

Simpson would have done better to confine himself to fewer points 
in St. John Baptist’s history. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, 
M.A., D.C.L, sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1895.) 


Tue ‘Eversley Series’ is doing a great service to the public in pro- 
viding reprints of a great many of the best standard books in a 
uniform and handy form. Zhe Beginning of the Middle Ages is the 
seventh volume of Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings which has 
been issued in this cheap series. It is unnecessary to speak much 
of the book itself, because it is already well known, but its reappear- 
ance at the present time is particularly happy, when so many questions 
have arisen in the relations of England with the Continental Powers. 
The student of politics desires to know how these great nations have 
come to be what they are. For example, he wants to learn how 
France came to use a Romance language instead of German, how 
Italy ceased to be under the rule of the Lombards, and how England 
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retained her nationality after absorbing Danish and Norman immi- 
grations. These and many other interesting questions he can solve 
for himself by reading Dean Church’s volume, which deals with the 
first thousand years of the Christian era. The author calls it a 
‘slight sketch,’ but it presents an enormous range of study, and at 
times the reader longs to know more of the characters touched upon. 
Charles the Great receives fuller treatment than any other, as might 
be expected, and though the Continental States are dealt with at 
greater length, yet the two short chapters on England (iv. and ix.) 
deserve careful attention. The Chronological Table, the Genea- 
logical schemes, and a full Index help to make an intricate period 
easier ; and though here and there the matter is severely condensed, 
the reader is ‘carried along by the author’s enthusiasm, which runs 
through every part of the book. 


The Place of Music in Public Worship. By H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey, and Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in King’s College, London. (London: Elliot 
Stock, 1892.) 

Tus little book is well worth the attention of the parochial clergy. 
It is practical and suggestive, and may do something to improve the 
character of the music employed in our churches ; and while there 
are many points upon which we are bound to differ from Professor 
Shuttleworth there are many other points in which we entirely agree 
with him and for which we are grateful. The series of papers con- 
tributed by him to the Church Times upon the subject of Church 
music has been rearranged and enlarged for this volume. There is, 
first, an Introduction, in which it is well pointed out that at the very 
time when the reforming spirit in England was casting out and de- 
stroying other forms of art the use of music in worship was being 
steadily cultivated. 

‘We broke the sculptured figures and painted glories of the saints 
that formerly looked down upon the kneeling congregations ; but we still 
sang psalms. We covered over the old frescoes upon the church walls 
with whitewash and plaster ; but we developed a noble English school of 
anthem and service music. ... Our English Church service was ar- 
ranged with a view to its musical rendering ; and, however imperfectly, 
the tradition has always been preserved’ (p. 7). 


Then follow five chapters, viz. I. ‘Of Two Theories’ (ze. the artistic 
and the congregational) ; II. ‘Of Congregational Singing’; III. ‘Of 
the Choir’ ; IV. ‘Of Instrumental Music’;.V. ‘Of Hymns.’ We 
shall not attempt to summarize the contents of these chapters, be- 
cause we hope that they will be read in full ; but we shall point out 
those things in which we agree with the writer, and after them those 
in which we disagree with him. We like (1) his commendation of 
the old English Psalm tunes (p. 28) ; (2) his condemnation of ‘ the 
lady who “sings second,” or the terrible person who “puts in a tenor”’ 
in the congregation when every one else is singing in unison (p. 31) ; 
(3) his remark that ‘no important principle is bound up with a sur- 
pliced choir,’ though we cannot endorse his conclusion that women 
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might take the place of boys (p..47); (4) his horror at the grotesque 
accompaniments in which some organists indulge in the Psalms when 
Gregorian tones are sung (p. 52); and (5) his regret that organs 
have been removed from the west gallery in modern times (pp. 56, 57). 
On the other hand, we cannot go with the writer (1) in his advocacy of 
the total exclusion of anthems from parish churches, of the limitation 
of artistic music to the Eucharist, and of the performance of oratorios 
in churches (pp. 18,.19) ; nor (2) in his narrow limitation of the 
people’s part in the Eucharist .to the kyries, responses, and hymns, 

‘of which last there should always be a liberal allowance when this 

service is chorally rendered’ (p. 25)—there is no liturgical authority 

for metrical hymns during. the Office for Holy Communion—nor 
(3) in his desire to have mixed choirs in west galleries (pp. 47, 48) ; 

nor (4) in his commendation of ‘ organ recitals, with sacred songs 

interspersed’ (pp. 54,55). Upon the matter of hymns there is much 

in what Professor Shuttleworth says about the defects of Hymns 

Ancient and Modern ; but he surely exaggerates when he writes so 

disparagingly of Faber’s Good Friday hymn (p. 70), ‘O come and 

mourn,’ or ‘I heard the voice’ (p. 71). We do not share his dread 

of an ‘authorized hymnal,’ provided only that something like an office 

hymn were appointed after the third Collect, according to the season, 
and that the collection were large enough to include all kinds of tastes. 

We consider that a doctrinal test of each hymn is the first thing - 
needful, but admit that too often the poetry is sacrificed to it. 


1. Labour and Sorrow. Sermons preached on various occasions. By 
W. J. Knox Lirr_e, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross. (London: Isbister and Co., 1894.)- 
2. From Faith to Faith. Sermons preached for the most part before 
the University of Dublin. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in ' 
Divinity. (London : Isbister and Co., 1895.) 

. Temptation and Toil. Sermons on the Battle and. the Work of 
Life. By W. Hay M. H. Airken, M.A. (London : Isbister and 
Co., 1895.) 


THESE three volumes belong to ‘the Gospel and the Age Series’ of 
sermons, and are representative of different schools of thought within 
the Anglican Church. The first belongs to the popular but intel- 
lectual High Church school ; the second to the orthodox and learned 
Moderate school ; the third to the Liberal Evangelical school. In 
style the sermons may be classified as (1) rhetorical, (2) academic, 
(3) didactic. 

1, Canon Knox Little’s sermons strike us as too elaborate and in- 
volved, so as to render it difficult always to trace the connexion of 
the several parts. They are vigorous, deeply thoughtful and sugges- 
tive, abounding in passages of great pathos and wonderful descriptions 
of natural life, but they are restless, rather disappointing in their 
conclusions, and unnecessarily long. His remarks about the Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, in the beginning of Sermons 
I, II., and XII., are excellent, and so are the pictures of nature on 


ow 
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pp. 47-8, 73-4, 91, 317-8. There are some well-deserved strictures 
upon the socialistic tendencies of our time (pp. 93-4, 214-5, 231, 
and 298), and here and there the preacher is rightly scarcas‘ic on 
this matter. Sermon IV. gave us the most pleasure (‘The Uses of 
Life: for Others’), especially what was said about the failure of 
‘goodness’ which is not dependent on faith, and the need of ‘ good- 
ness in ourselves’ before we attempt to do good to others. But 
there are passages in other sermons of this volume which are worthy 
of the attention of the reading public, e.g. in Sermon III., upon law 
in the natural and the moral world testifying to God (pp. 82-90 
contain a grand theme, but it is obscured by the redundancy of Jan- 
guage) ; in Sermon VI. there is a powerful argument for immortality 
drawn from sources outside Christianity ; in Sermon X. what is said 
about ‘ natural affection’ implying ‘eternity’ (p. 277), and in Ser- 
mon II. about ‘ Hell’ as a motive power in salvation (p. 54), is really 
admirable. Sermon VII., ‘Religion and Art,’ in which the preacher 
pleads for idealism against realism, would be more suitable for an 
article or essay than for delivery from the pulpit. Sermon XI., on 
‘Prayer,’ is really an exposition of the power of Hope, as a super- 
natural gift, to express itself in prayer. We give one quotation from 
this sermon, viz.— 


‘Modern “ Christianity” is becoming so very “social,” and so very 
“ philanthropic,” that it is tending to lose sight of the other 
world altogether, practically to banish the supernatural, and to 
treat this life, with its comforts and conveniences, as the one object 


worthy of thought. ‘ Altruism”—to use the special jargon of the time— 
shows a great concern at highest for the education of others, from which 
religion is to be carefully banished. In its more ordinary expressions, 
it is greatly concerned with physical comforts and has pretty well given 
up all ideas of saving souls. This violent exaggeration, which is, alas ! 
too common now, may perhaps be a consequence of an unreal “ other- 
worldliness ” ; but it seems to be leading modern Christians to join hands 
pretty closely with anti-Christ ; anyhow, one is almost driven nowadays to 
apologise, if one ventures to speak of something distinctly religious and 
not having to do with a “social problem ”’ (p. 298). 

2. Dr. Bernard’s volume is advertised under the title of ‘The 
Knowledge of God,’ which is the subject of the first sermon, though 
the title page and cover have From Faith to Faith. ‘Three of the 
sermons were preached before the University of Oxford, and one of 
them, viz. Sermon IV., ‘Christ the Truth,’ struck us as particularly 
interesting. The chief features of this volume are the simplicity of 
language, the intellectual grasp of Christian truth, the strong Church- 
manship, and the orthodox tone of its theology. ‘There are frequent 
references to the writings of the Fathers, especially to Origen’s 
treatise against Celsus, and a thorough recognition of the Bible as 
‘the Word of God.’ Such sermons are refreshing in these times ; 
they teach positively, and confirm the faith of Churchmen. We 
enjoyed reading Sermon VI., ‘‘The Education of the Faithful,’ 
though we should not accept the theory of Evolution so readily as 
Dr. Bernard does ; and we felt, in Sermon XIL., that the working out 
of the comparison between errors respecting our Lord’s Person in 
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the fourth and fifth centuries and modern difficulties respecting the 
divine and human elements in Holy Scripture was liable to concede 
too much. It struck us also that in the argument about the wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of Christ (p. 93) being confined to those 
who already believed in Him was weakened by the oversight of the 
case of ‘James, the Lord’s brother’ ; for it can scarcely be said that 
he believed, unless Dr. Bernard identifies him with ‘ James, the son 
of Alphzeus.’ St. John vii. 5, taken along with 1 Cor. xv. 7, would 
modify his contention that ‘in no case where He showed Himself, 
so far as the sacred records inform us, during that mysterious inter- 
lude of His risen life, did He manifest His presence to those who 
denied His claims, or who neglected His message’ (p. 93). Ser- 
mon XV. is a most manly and useful defence of the Athanasian 
Creed as upholding right belief and loyal Church-membership, 
especially as it comes from the Irish Church, in which the Creed is 
no longer used publicly as an act of worship. ‘There is a passage 
about ‘moral education’ in Sermon VI., too long to quote in full, 
which those who know the late Dr. Mozley’s teaching will welcome ; 
the last words of which are, ‘We only judge fairly of the morality 
of the dispensation under which Israel was governed when we look 
at the result to which, in the course of centuries, it tended. So, 
turning our gaze upon that consummation, we shall pronounce it 
“very good ”’ (pp. 106-8). 

3. Mr. Hay Aitken’s volume contains two sets of addresses, one 
of which, on ‘Temptation,’ formed a morning course at a Mission ; 
the other, on ‘ Toil,’ was delivered to working men in their dinner 
hour. The two series are connected in this way, viz. ‘ both tempta- 
tion and toil . . . are designed to contribute to the great purpose of 
life, which is the education of man by the conditions and experiences 
of time, with a view to his being fitted for his eternal destiny’ 
(Preface, p. 6). These are no ordinary mission addresses, but must 
have been prepared for a well-educated congregation, for they are 
far from being simple in substance. They demand close attention 
from the reader or hearer, but, fortunately, at the beginning of each 
address the chief points of the preceding one are gathered up, so 
that the line of thought is seen to be consecutive. In this way the 
subject of ‘Temptation’ is dealt with completely and thoroughly. 
The addresses would not, perhaps, arrest the attention of the hearer 
at once, unless he was determined to learn, but they are wonderfully 
suggestive. The leading idea of the former series is that ‘ Tempta- 
tion’ forms part of the scheme of Divine Love, not merely for man’s 
probation, but much more for his education—that is, for his ‘ de- 
velopment from a condition of innocence to a condition of perfected 
virtue’ (p. 115). Our Lord’s temptation is considered as contribut- 
ing to His perfection through suffering (p. 44 and Addresses V. 
and VI.), and His victory over temptation leads to a timely appeal 
for the study of God’s Word after His example (pp. 169-74). Mr. 
Aitken is lenient towards the ‘ Higher Criticism’ (pp. 172-5), and 
assumes the truth of the theory of Evolution (p. 46), but is particu- 
larly good upon the subject of Intemperance ; for it is difficult to 
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see how habits of self-control are to be formed, or ‘ perfected virtue’ 
attained, ‘ without contact with evil in some form or another’ (pp. 75, 
115). The latter series of addresses touches upon, but does not discuss, 
‘social problems’ (p. 6). "The dignity of labour, the educational 
value of it, and the principles of honest work are clearly taught ; but 
the whole aim of the preacher is to promote sanctification in the 
individual soul by co-operation with God and His grace (pp. 229-39). 


Select Passages from Ancient Writers illustrative of the History of 
Greek Sculpture. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
H. Sruart Jones, M.A. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 


‘THE History of Greek Sculpture, 600-323 B.c., forms one of the 
subjects of examination in the classical school at Oxford.’ These, 
the first words of the preface, sufficiently explain the vatson d@’étre of 
this book ; and its best review will be found in the paragraph of the 
: Examination Statutes which recommends its use to men taking up 
the subject for the schcols. ‘There are, however, many other persons 
who take an intelligent interest in Greek sculpture without having 
time to study all the literature of the subject for themselves ; and to 
their notice this volume may be commended. If is a selection, with 
a few additions, from Overbeck’s great work on the ancient literary 
sources for the history of Greek sculpture. The introductory sec- 
tions are rather dry and scrappy, but the selection of passages is 
good, and they are accompanied by English translations and by 
notes in which a great quantity of information is condensed. For 
candidates for the schools it might have been better to have omitted 
the translations, even at the expense of having to add explanatory 
notes on the more difficult passages, since the information contained 
in them is more likely to be remembered if it is acquired by the 
expenditure of some pains and attention ; but the public of amateur 
archeologists will be duly grateful for the assistance. Mr. Stuart 
Jones shows a great range of archeological learning, and he has 
elsewhere proved his capacity for employing his knowledge in original 
and independent work. We hope he may go forward to do so with 
still greater success on a wider field and with enlarged and developed 


powers. 


Prince Henry the Navigator: the Hero of Portugal and of Modern 
Discovery, 1394-1460 4.D. By C. Raymonp BeEaz.ey, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. ‘Heroes of the Nations’ series. (New York and 
London : Putnam’s Sons, 1895.) 


Mr. Beazvey’s book would have appeared more appropriately in a 
professedly geographical series of handbooks, since it is essentially a 
history neither of Prince Henry nor of Portugal, but of geographical 
progress from the beginnings of Christian Europe until the eve of the 
discovery of America. Greek geographical science ends with Ptolemy, 
and though it. was carried on ‘by the Arabian geographers and 
travellers, their knowledge and theories had little influence on the 
Christian nations. For many centuries the Christians groped about 
in the unknown world after their own fashion, either as pilgrims or 
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as conquerors, but never with the set purpose of increasing geo- 
graphical knowledge. The travellers to the Holy Land gained an 
acquaintance with the land routes to the East ; the Vikings of the 
North reached Archangel on the one hand, and Iceland, Greenland, 
and North America on the other ; but they took little note of their 
discoveries, and the monks, in their manuscripts, continued to com- 
pile maps which rested on a slight substratum of Ptolemy with a 
large superstructure of myth and a frior7 imaginings. The Crusades 
led to further knowledge of the East, and ultimately to the great 
travels of Marco Polo, in whom commercial enterprise and love of 
exploration were happily combined to bring land travelling to its 
high-water mark. Meanwhile the Italian seamen had thoroughly 
learnt the navigation of the Mediterranean, and their forto/ani, or 
sailing charts, reached in the fourteenth century a pitch of accuracy 
which contrasts sharply with the prevalent ignorance as to the world 
outside those limits. Then came Henry the Navigator, whose 
greatness lies in this, that he was the first scientific geographer of 
the Christian world, and the originator of that zeal for exploration to 
which were due the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
discovery of America. It is true that he did not explore in person, 
and that these great discoveries did not fall within his lifetime ; but 
his was the spirit which sent forth expedition after expedition in search 
of a route to India round the south of Africa, and which carried the 
knowledge of that continent by painful and laborious steps southward 
from Cape Bojador to Sierra Leone. Diaz and Da Gama, when they 
rounded the Cape and reached India, only completed the work which 
he had begun. 

All this story is fully and accurately told by Mr. Beazley, and to 
those who take an interest in geography his book will be very 
attractive, though its literary style is rather immature and the arrange- 
ment sometimes awkward. A valuable feature of it is the series of 
maps, reproduced from some of the most important examples of 
cartography from Ptolemy to 1492. Some of these reproductions 
are very indistinct, and nearly all require the use of the magnifying 
glass ; but this is an almost inevitable result of the process of reduc- 
tion to the scale of an octavo volume, and since the maps themselves 
are, for the most part, not easily accessible elsewhere, we are glad to 
have them even in this form. In Prince Henry himself, as half an 
Englishman (his mother was a daughter of John of Gaunt), we have 
a national interest ; and the story of geographical progress in its 
earlier stages has a natural fascination for the people which in later 
days has been most active in the exploration of the world. The 
reference to Mandeville (pp. 104, 105) as a real person and a traveller 
seems to imply ignorance of Mr. Warner’s investigations in the 
Roxburghe edition of the Zvave/s; and our doubt as to whether Mr. 
Beazley has a proper acquaintance with the fascinating but fraudulent 
work which passes under Sir John’s name is increased by finding it 
indexed under the heading ‘ Mandeville, Sir Henry.’ 
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Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888. Collected and arranged by 
GrorGE W. E. RussELL. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1895.) 

How strangely capricious is the destiny that follows some men’s 

memories. It would almost seem as though they were pursued by a 

mischievous fairy—the incarnate spirit of contradiction—who con- 

trived out of pure maliciousness some practical absurdity, such as 
should raise irresistible laughter at so queer an example of human 
helplessness. When a great Lord Chancellor, whose practised saga- 
city has been long exercised in advising others how to bequeath their 
property, leaves behind him a will whose obscurity begets intermin- 
able litigation, or when a sturdy Benthamite upsets the professions 
of a lifetime by settling his estate in strict entail and endeavouring 
to found a family, the world laughs at so palpable a contrariety be- 
tween theory and practice ; and hardly less amusement is occasioned 
when the friends of one who has been prominent in the field of lite- 
rature—who has made style and form and distinction the special 
grounds of his claim to attention—who has been jealous, and rightly 
so, of literary dignity and finish—when the friends of such a man 
pour out upon the world a mass of his ephemeral correspondence, 
with all its inevitable inanity of matter, heedlessness of expression, 
and immaturity of thought. Whether Matthew Arnold foreboded 
such a fate, and thought to provide against it by enjoining that his 
biography should not be written, we are unable to say, but we cannot 
but believe that he would have earnestly deprecated the publication 
of these two volumes of letters. The critic who was so keen to 
mark the note of provinciality in Addison’s writings (i. 127), who 
could detect with such nicety of discrimination provinciality of 
matter aswell as of zdeas, would have been the last man in the world 
to water down his highly-elaborated compositions by their admixture 
with such futilities as Mr. George Russell here presents to his readers. 
It is, of course, inevitable in the heedless publication of such purely 
private letters as these that hasty and contemptuous judgments are 
passed on illustrious persons—judgments quite harmless in the pri- 
vacy of family intercourse, but singularly unsuited for proclamation to 
the world atlarge. It may possibly be argued that as Arnold did not 
hesitate to assail eminent men by name under his own signature, he 
would not have scrupled to say openly that he considered Tennyson, 
with all his temperament and artistic skill, to be deficient in intellec- 
tual power (i. 127), or that Goldwin Smith was a great element of 
bitterness and strife (i. 135). But it is one thing for an author to 
determine for himself what licence he shall allow himself in such 

matters ; it is a very different thing for others to settle so delicate a 

question when he can no longer influence the decision. Could no 

kindly hand have erased such inconsiderate gibes at honoured men, 
both dead and living, as his statement that at dinner with Monckton 

Milnes ‘the philosphers were fearful ’—G. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 

a sort of pseudo-Shelley called Swinburne, and so on (i. 196)—or 

such ludicrous prejudice as the denial of any real power of mind ‘ to 

Bishop Samuel Wilberforce’ (i. 225)? ‘ How pleasant a return for 
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hospitality it must be for its owners to read that ‘the house of Kneb- 
worth, like Lord Lytton himself, is a strange mixture of what is really 
romantic and interesting with what is tawdry and gimcracky ; and 
one is constantly coming upon stucco for stone, rubbish from Wardour 
Street, instead of real old curiosities, and bits in the taste of a second- 
rate Vauxhall stuck down in a beautiful recess of garden’ (ii. 6), or 
that Lord Lovelace is a very accomplished courteous man ‘ when he 
means, as he did in our case, to be civil and friendly ’ (ii. 126). To our 
thinking, the politeness which in the intercourse of ordinary life puts 
restraint on the utterance of crude thoughts and unpleasant persona- 
lities ought to regulate the publication of private letters, and we hold 
it to be unjustifiable, as well as cruel to any dead man’s memory, that 
his obtter dicta should be thus reproduced ; whilst the injury is 
enhanced in the case of one who was singularly tenacious of the 
dignity of literature, and whose taste was offended by the literary 
vulgarity of Lord Macaulay. The proverbial odium attaching to 
comparisons is not softened when the dead are extolled at the expense 
of the living, even though it be the writer’s father who is asserted 
to be distinguished by his profound literary sense from Bishop 
Temple—a contrast at which the author of the Bampton Lectures on 
the Relations between Religion and Science can afford to smile. Nor 
is any other feeling than one of amused disdain excited at the 
superciliousness with which ‘a dash of genius’ is conceded to the 
Primate of the Irish Church, or when Lord Salisbury is set down as 
a dangerous man from his want of any true sense and experience of 
literature and its beneficent function (ii. 35), or Mr. Gladstone is 
described as going off like a man possessed at the mention of 
Strauss’s name (ii. 113). Bishop Piers Claughton is ticketed in these 
pages as ‘ weak’ ; Irvingin Othello is ‘ gibbering’ ; Carlyle, a carrier 
of coals to Newcastle ; Mrs. Browning hopelessly confirmed in her 
aberration from health, nature, beauty, and truth (i. 61). Scherer, 
per contra, is very good and very just, and ‘ Ais compliment to myself 
charming’ (ii. 191). 

Nor is it only such hasty utterances of which we have to com- 
plain, some of which have a pleasant flavour of not unkindly 
maliciousness, but yet deeper bathos ; still, not a few of the letters here 
inserted are irredeemably futile, empty, and insignificant. It is hardly 
too much to say that one-half the bulk of these two volumes might 
have been consigned straight to the waste paper basket without the 
smallest loss to the world and with great advantage to Matthew 
Arnold’s memory. For, if there was a special deficiency which his 
cultivated and fastidious taste instinctively detected and exposed it 
was the lack of distinction—the dead level of commonplace of which 
he complained as markedly characteristic of social life in the United 
States ; and, through the indifference with which these letters have 
been selected, this lack of distinction is the most prominent feature 
of half the correspondence before us. Out of thirty or forty letters 
addressed to Lady de Rothschild not four are really worth reproduc- 
tion, and the same remark applies to a host of scrappy notelets, 
invitations to dinner, and thanks for tickets for the first night of a 
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new play. Even when the subjects or the persons referred to are of 
some general interest the letters often fail to tell anything which was 
not already known to all the world ; whilst many of them record 
nothing but details of men’s fortunes and food and furniture in the 
very spirit of the Philistinism on which Matthew Arnold waged such 
interminable war. 

The reader will gather little from these pages which casts fresh 
light on Matthew Arnold’s literary career. He had one essential 
claim to a hearing in his firm conviction that he had a mission and 
a message of no mean importance, which he had inherited in direct 
succession from his father, although much of his energy was devoted 
to the destruction of truths which Dr. Arnold earnestly laboured to 
uphold. It was his vocation to enlighten our barbarian aristocracy, 
to deliver the Nonconformist middle class from the tyranny of its 
teachers, to imbue the turbid and unintelligent atmosphere of English 
literature with ‘sweetness and light,’ and to correct,our prevalent 
erroneous conceptions of the Catholic creed. A high ideal unques- 
tionably, and a stupendous task for one who had other serious 
demands upon his time. Under such convictions we can sympathize 
with the impatience occasionally engendered by the routine of 
commonplace official duties which were ever most faithfully dis- 
charged. ‘The following extract affords something of the insight into 
Matthew Arnold’s inner experience of which we had vainly hoped to 
find ample store in these volumes : 


‘ People do not understand what a temptation there is, if you cannot 
bear anything not very good, to transfer your operations to a region 
where form is everything. Perfection of a certain kind may there be 
attained, or at least approached, without knocking yourself to pieces, but 
to attain or approach perfection in the region of thought and feeling, and 
to unite this with perfection of form, demands not merely an effort anda 
labour, but an actual tearing of oneself to pieces, which one does not 
readily consent to (although one is forced to it sometimes) unless one 
can devote one’s whole life to poetry. Wordsworth could give his whole 
life to it, Shelley and Byron both could, and besides were driven by their 
demon to do so. Tennyson, a far inferior natural power to either of the 
three, can ; but of the moderns Goethe is the only one, I think, of those 
who have had an existence assujettie, who has thrown himself with a 
great result into poetry. And even he felt what I say, for he could, no 
doubt, have done more Zoetically, had he been freer; but it is not so 
light a matter, when you have other grave claims on your powers, to 
submit voluntarily to the exhaustion of the best poetical production in a 
time like this. Goethe speaks somewhere of the endless matters on 
which he had employed himself, and says that with the labour he had 
given to them he might have produced half a dozen more good tragedies ; 
but to produce these, he says, “I must have been sehr zerrissen.” It is 
only in the best poetical epochs (such as the Elizabethan) that you can 
descend into yourself and produce the best of your thought and feeling 
naturally, and without an overwhelming and in some degree morbid 
effort ; for then all the people around you are more or less doing the 
same thing. It is natural, it is the bent of the time to do it; its being 
the bent of the time, indeed, is what makes the time a Joefical one’ 
(i. 62-3). 
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The Last Years of St. Andrews: September 1890 to September 1895. 
By the Author of Zwenty-five Years of St. Andrews, The 
Recreations of a Country Parson, &c. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1896.) 


Ir is impossible to treat this volume on ordinary principles of 
literary criticism, as it has been written under the shadow of a 
crushing sorrow, and many of its pages bear the impress of the trial 
through which the writer has passed. Under such conditions we 
are not disposed to insist upon remarks to which we think Dr. Boyd’s 
matter and manner are fairly open, and perhaps it is the less neces- 
sary to do so as his style is no doubt immutable after so many years 
of practice, and any defects quite ineradicable. To our own thinking 
the object of a serious writer (and such, we presume, Dr. Boyd 
would claim to be) should be either to inform the mind or to stimu- 
late thought, and on this estimate we should say that the entire 
series (of which the volume under notice is the fourth) is a signal 
failure. Those who have read the earlier volumes will know what 
to expect in Zhe Last Years of St. Andrews, and will not be dis- 
appointed. Bishop Thorold looms very largely on the page, with 
elaborate description of the glories of Farnham Castle and of 
A. K. H. B.’s hospitable reception within its walls. Of the Bishop 
and of his tenancy of such posts of honourable toil as the sees of 
Rochester and Winchester we learn but little, and shall look with 
much eagerness for Mr. Simpkinson’s Life. One thing we candidly 
allow : the present volume is harmless enough, and, as we antici- 
pated in our notice of its predecessor, it is by no means the last 
with which we are likely to be favoured. We learn from it that the 
earlier issues of the series have been circulated by many thousands, 
and if the public chooses to pay the price of a handsome octavo for 
material which might serve for the correspondent of a weekly country 
newspaper so much the better, no doubt, for the banking account of 
so prolific a writer. 





Journals and Correspondence of Lady Eastlake. Edited by her 
Nephew, CHARLES EastiAKE SMITH, with facsimiles of her 
drawings and a portrait. 2 Vols. (London: John Murray, 1895.) 


THESE handsome volumes afford a charming and vivid picture of 
that which their accomplished authoress rightly describes as ‘a full, 
although not an eventful life.’ Lady Eastlake combined the advan- 
tages derived from early and continued association with men of 
‘light and leading’ in literature and art with such conscientious 
exercise of her own powers in both these branches of culture as 
enabled her to employ them to the best account. She must have 
been an indefatigable worker. Besides her acknowledged publi- 
cations and her numerous contributions to the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, ‘which, both from the materials they contain and 
the style in which they are written, deserve to take a permanent 
place in the literature of her time,’ ' Lady Eastlake kept a voluminous 


1 Vol. i. Preface p. (7). 
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diary during her life at Edinburgh, and carried on a correspondence 
of which the surviving portion comprises over 5,000 letters. For 
more than sixteen years from the date of her marriage she wrote 
generally three times a week, to her mother and sister, apologising 
for any letter which did not fill at least six pages,’ and after her 
husban‘l’s death she maintained for twenty-seven years a constant 
correspondence with Sir Henry Layard. From such abundance of 
material placed at his disposal the Editor of these volumes has made 
so judicious a selection that the reader’s interest is sustained to the 
last, and a striking portrait of Lady Eastlake’s character and abilities 
is drawn by her own hand. Nor can we omit to add our emphatic 
praise of the delicacy and judgement with which Mr. Charles 
Eastlake Smith has so fulfilled his onerous trust as not to have 
reproduced a word which can give offence or pain. In this scrupu- 
lous performance of an oft-neglected duty the Editor has done 
honour to himself and to the gifted woman whose private papers 
were committed to his care. 

Elizabeth Rigby, the future Lady Eastlake, born at Norwich in 
1809, was the fifth child and fourth daughter of Dr. Edward Rigby 
and Anne Palgrave. She lost her father when eleven years old, and 
from that time was mainly permitted to educate herself, with only 
some slight assistance in music from an elder sister. An innate 
passion for art, in its varied forms of drawing, literature, and music, 
a congenital strain of ambition which manifested itself at a very early 
age, and the opportunity afforded in her eighteenth year, by two and 
a half years’ residence at Heidelberg, to acquire a thorough mastery 
of German, all showed their influence upon a mind bent on self-im- 
provement, and accustomed to think out and form its own opinions 
with singular independence and perspicacity. A devoted student of 
art, it was long doubtful whether the pen or the pencil would finally 
command her allegiance, but the scale was probably turned by Lock- 
hart’s praise of her Baltic Letters, written during a two years’ stay 
at Reval with a married sister, and published by Murray in 1841. 
‘IT have no doubt,’ wrote Lockhart, to whom the MS. had been sub- 
mitted, ‘ she is the cleverest female writer now in England, the most 
original in thought and expression too ; and she seems good besides, 
which, after all, has its charms, even for old sinners like you and me. 
She is really quite first-rate in her pictures and in her little disquisi- 
tions too’ (i. p. 9). 

When in October 1842 Mrs. Rigby removed with her family to 
Edinburgh, her daughter’s reputation as an authoress and her 
position as an honoured contributor to the Quarterly Review were 
firmly established. In Norfolk she had enjoyed the best educated 
society—Stanleys, Turners, Palgraves, Taylors—which the county 
could afford, and in the modern Athens the cream of a brilliant 
literary circle was ready to welcome her. No wonder that her intel- 
lect rapidly expanded in the congenial atmosphere of the Scotch 
capital, or that her stately and attractive presence-—she was five feet 
eleven high, and handsome withal—her stores of knowledge, and her 
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ready wit made her a tania favourite with me foremost and most 
cultured of its citizens. It was in the palmy days of Wilson of the 
‘Noctes Ambrosian’ and Lord Jeffery, and life in the capital was 
varied with occasional trips to the Highlands and long visits to the 
Murrays, in Albemarle Street, where she met many notable people 
and was the object of muchattention. It was one of Lady Eastlake’s 
most characteristic qualities that she could see clearly and describe 
what she saw with a vivid, yet rapid, pen, and so the reader makes 
with her pleasantly enough the acquaintance with English and Scotch 
sociai life half a century ago. 

In April 1849 Miss Rigby married Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake, 
the future President of the Royal Academy, and already amongst the 
foremost of its members ; and henceforth all dvors were open to her. 
It is difficult to conceive a more fascinating life than that which is 
portrayed in these pages. How she would have scorned the d/asé 
query of more recent days, whether life is worth living! So far as she 

reveals herself in her letters, and these (intended as they were for 
only private perusal) are a highly trustworthy manifestation of 
character, she passed unspoiled through the adulation and dissipation 
of society, because she never made its pleasures the main object of 
existence. ‘The secret of her happiness, as we interpret it, may be 
found in her steadfast pursuit of some worthy intellectual object, in 
the useful purpose which prevented her annual journeys to the Con- 
tinent with her husband from degenerating into merely aimless 
recreation, in the genius for friendship which attached to her and 
retained the lasting intimacy of the choicest of her acquaintance, 
and in the better ‘hope which lay as a solid foundation beneath all 
earthly ties and blessings. It was the combined influence of these 
qualities which kept her spirit bright and fresh during the twenty- 
seven years which she survived a husband whose loss she felt most 
keenly, and which give a charm to her correspondence to the last. 
In her eighty-fourth year she could write with all her old discrimina- 
tion and clearness as follows : 

‘My time is short now in this world. I must not say I care not how 
short, for I have many blessings to thank God for, but it is, perhaps, 
God’s greatest blessing that I am not attached to life. The future life has 
such sweet and bright colours for me. . . . The weeks come round ata 
tremendous speed ; I suppose it is my advanced age. The mind medi- 
tates, but has few novel impressions to mark the time and prolong it, as 
in young days. I am content,and rather like to note the gradual changes 
in myself as God’s loving plan for us all. I have had my life, and have 
had more blessings and what is called success than most people ; I have 
also drunk to the bottom of a very bitter cup, for which, perhaps, I ought 
to be thankful. At all events, it is a mercy to be weaned from life when 
one is about to leave it. It took me many years to be practically con- 
vinced that God chastens those He loves, and wice versa, but now there is 
nothing I more deeply believe. We shall soon be in 1893, which to me, 
fifty years ago, seemed impossible. It is a peculiar feeling to grow old 
and to meet it rightly ; I study it, I hope, inthe right way. It is strange 
that human beings should come into the world only all to die. Perhaps 
all worlds are not so, and without the account of the Fall of Man and the 
Sacrifice of Christ—without, I mean, believing these—I don’t know how 
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mankind could bear the certainty of death. That certainty can only be 
met by the equal certainty of everlasting life’ (ii. pp. 308-10). 


Light in the Light of God. A Sermon preached in the Church of St. 
Bartholomew, Brighton, before the Brighton and Mid Sussex 
District English Church Union, on March 29, 1896. By DARWELL 
Srong, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 
With a Preface on the ‘Reunion of Christendom.’ (London : 
Rivington, Percival, and Co., 1896.) 

Amibst so much of vague declamation which is current on the tre- 

mendous problem of the reunion of Christendom it is refreshing to 

meet with so clear and high-toned an utterance as that here presented 
to us. In Principal Stone’s brief but admirable sermon, and in the 
preface with which he introduces it, there is no attempt to slur over 
the difficulties of reunion, or to further it at the sacrifice of truth, 
whilst the writer emphasizes the points which English Churchmen 
should deeply ponder in their minds—our culpable indifference at 
the separation of the Church in England from the Church elsewhere, 
an indifference begotten, it may be, of our national insularity, our 
tendency to regard as hopeless an aspiration confessedly surrounded 
by barriers that appear insurmountable, and our failure to mark and 
cherish any such moderate interpretation by Romanists of the Papal 
claims as might help to the eventual clearing up of difficulties and to 
reaching a mutual understanding. If ever reunion is effected we are 
persuaded, with Mr. Stone, that it will be reached not by the accept- 
ance of the theory which makes the Pope the necessary centre of 
unity and invalidates our English sacramental life. ‘This is a claim 
which will not bear to be looked at in the light of history and in the 

light of the doctrine of the Church taught by the great Fathers’ (p. 

13). It will be reached through a more faithful submission to what 

the whole Church commands—thorough obedience, suppression of 

self-will, and believing prayer. But the subject is so wide, and Mr. 

Stone’s handling of it so pregnant and condensed, that we would 

urge our readers to study for themselves his sermon, which we rejoice 

to see has been cordially welcomed by the Mevue- Anglo-Romaine. 

It is eminently calculated to foster the penitent and humble, con- 

scientious yet discriminating, spirit through the prevalence of which, 

in God’s good time, reunion may be secured. 


Work in Great Cities. Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge, by the Rev. ARTHUR 
WINNINGTON INGRAM, 1895. (London, 1896.) 

THESE lectures by the head of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 

give at once a graphic and interesting account of the condition of 

masses of the poorer classes of our people in the Metropolis, and 
also wise instruction as to the manner of dealing with them. The 
work that Mr. Ingram has successfully done during some years at the 

East End of London has given him exceptional advantages in 

arriving at a true estimate of the moral and spiritual condition of the 

people, with whom throughout the lectures he shows the deepest 
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interest, and for whom he has the strongest sympathies. His account 
of them is a sad, but not a hopeless one. It is thus he describes 
their condition to the young men whom he is addressing on the 
‘special needs of to-day’: 


‘You must prepare your minds for this, that a vast majority of the men 
in your district will have spent their Sundays for the last twenty-five 
years, and their fathers before them, in the following manner: They 
will have lain in bed till about eleven or twelve, having been up early all 
the week; they will then go round when the public-houses open, which 
they do at one; they will have what they call a “wet” till three, when 
the public-houses close; they will then have dinner, the great dinner of 
the week, which the missus has been preparing all the morning. Then 
comes a lie down on the bed in shirt sleeves until five, with a pot of beer 
and Lloyd’s Weekly; then follows tea, and after tea a bit of walk 
round to see a friend or a relation; then fairly early to bed, to make up 
for the very late Saturday night, and to be ready for work in the early 
hours of the morning.’ 


And yet, in spite of this godless way of spending Sunday, and a 
good deal more to the same effect, he says: 


‘But, if I were to stop here in my picture, it would tend to be a de- 
pressing one, and, if it was depressing, it would be untrue. Let me say 
at once that I am an optimist through and through, and yet not, I hope, 
a shallow optimist; for I think you will admit that I have not shirked 
stating some very ugly facts; but I am an optimist because I believe that 
I see under the ugly appearance deep grounds for the strongest hope.’ 


These are: 


(a) ‘In dealing with these vast populations which have grown round 
industrial centres we are entering upon new country and treading fresh 
ground. It is not that the Church of God has lost the great towns, it has 
never had them; and the Israelites might just as well be dismayed at 
not already possessing Canaan, before Jericho and Ai were taken, as the 
host of God should be dismayed, as it moves slowly on from victory to 
victory, to find in front of it a country it has yet to take. (4) Is there 
any prospect of their being converted? Every prospect. They are being 
converted every day.’ 


As proof of this he alleges that earnest men who are doing pioneer 
work in large halls and theatres have them crammed with people. 


(c) ‘But you say, Are there any who have come out so far as to be 
regular Communicants ?’ 


To which question he gives statistics to show the large numbers who 
communicate in various churches at the East End. And then, 
to close this first part of the subject, he tells the young men before 
him how to prepare to work amongst these people : 


‘ Begin then at once, if I may venture to speak as straight to you as I 
am allowed to do at Oxford, to prepare for so weighty a charge; let the 
daily prayer be regular, the Communions devoutly prepared for; have a 
good book of sermons to read for your own soul’s sake on Sunday 
morning ; get some knowledge of the work by practical experience if 
you can, but, above all, live the message out now before you preach it. 
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You are going forth to tell men to devote all their lives to Christ ; devote 
yours to Him now; consecrate to Him your schools, your games, your 
recreation ; put out of the life everything which offends Him here and 
now, and then you shall come forward with a good conscience and lay 
your life upon the altar. With all its difficulties and responsibility, it is 
the most glorious life in the world to which you have been called—rich 
in interest, rich in friendship, rich in its varied fulness.’ 


We have made these rather lengthy extracts in order to show the 
point of view from which Mr. Ingram regards the present state of 
the masses, the hopefulness of the work, and the preparation needed 
before undertaking it. The subsequent lectures on ‘ Unbelief and 
how to Meet it,’ on ‘Visiting,’ on ‘ Preaching and Teaching,’ on 
‘Social Work,’ and on ‘ Parochial Missions,’ are replete with interest. 
These are experiences drawn from a wide sphere of work, the whole 
written in an attractive style. We can most confidently recommend 
these lectures to all who are intending to labour for Christ, either as 
clergymen or laymen, in any great centre of industry, and we are 
convinced that all who will study the book will thank us for the 
recommendation. 
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Jean-de-Luz, 52; villages and 
their churches, 53; the houses, 
54; the Jeu de Paume, 26. ; the 
Cagots, z6.; Lourdes, and its 
pilgrimage, 56; lesser shrines, 
58; the attelayes, or watch- 
towers: a fortified church, 59; 
the czrgues, 60; a deluge in the 
Cirque de Troumouse, 61 ; 
Baréges, 62 ; observatory on the 
Pic du Midi, 63; Port de 
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Lugdunum Convenarum, 67 ; 
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Holy Trinity, 396; the Atone- 
ment, 397 ; the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, 398; the authority 
and canon of Holy Scripture, 
399; the teaching of the Old 
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Messianic prophecy, 400; thie 
Incarnation, 402 ; the differences 
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161; his literary criticism of 
Heber’s work, 162 ; Heber’s early 
life, 163; successful University 
career, 164; life as parish priest 
at Hodnet, 165; his hymns and 
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(Dr. Johnston),16759.; Heber’s ac- 
count of his work at Calcutta, 170; 
visitation tours, 170 sg. ; labours 
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W. Lock’s edition), 417 sgg.: 
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despite fluctuating popularity, 
418; value of Mr. Lock’s anno- 
tations, 419 ; examination of Mr. 
A. C, Benson’s criticism of Keble 
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workmanship, 420; lack of art, 
421; want of truth to nature, 
423; opinions of Dean Stanley 
and Professor Shairp, 424; lack 
of ‘precision,’ and ‘one-sided’ 
view of nature, 425; Keble’s 
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Lock’s chronological order of 
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times, 316; Presbyterian ‘or- 
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English Liturgical Vestments in 
the 13th Century, 524 

Romans, the Epistle to the (review 
of Revs. Dr. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam’s Commentary, and the 
late Rev. Dr. Hort’s Prolego- 
mena), 321 sgg.: Dr. Hort’s view 
of the difficulties caused by 
variety of opinions of commenta- 
tors, 322; the Apostle’s intention 
in writing the Epistle, 323; 
textual questions and varie 
lectiones, 323 5g.; theories about 
the composition of the letter, 
324; the authorship, place and 
date of writing, 325; to whom 
was it addressed? 326 ; origin of 
the Roman Church, 328; Dr. 
Hort’s view of the writer’s object, 
329; motives dominant in St. 
Paul’s mind, 331; Dr. Sanday’s 
view, 332; St. Paul’s language 
and method of exegesis, 333; 
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ferent groups of epistles, 335 ; 
the doctrine of the Epistle to the 
Romans, 336; general estimate 
of Dr. Sanday’s Commentary, 
337 5 some criticisms of opinions, 
339; the main purpose of the 
Epistle, 341 
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Seventh (Ecumenical Council, the, 
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the Times: a desire to know the 
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450; how many councils were 
cecumenical? 26.; Dean Wad- 
dington’s treatment of the seventh 
Council, 451; the twenty-first 
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453; Dr. Neale’s opinion of the 
seventh Council, 454; its deci- 
sion on pictures and statues, 455 ; 
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Leo’s edict: action of Pope 
Gregory II., 459 ; the pretended 
Council of Constantinople (754), 
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seventh Council, 461 ; details of 
the Council, 462 ; refutation of 
the arguments of the Iconoclasts, 
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worship (mpooxvrqats, not Aarpeia) 
of images, 26. ; opposition to the 
Council’s decision, 466 ; state of 
the question from 787 to 869, 
467; the seventh Council ac- 
knowledged by the Council of 
Constantinople (869), 469; Sir 
W. Palmer’s opinion, 24.; the 
saintly men who opposed the 
Iconoclasts : Pope Gregory II., 
470; St. Stephenthe Younger and 
St. Tarasius, 471 : St. Methodius 
and St. Ignatius (846), 472; Dr. 
Milman’s treatment of theseventh 
Council, 473 ; the present Patri- 
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to the teaching of the seven 
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working of the Act of 1872, 69; 
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71; the kindred . proposals of 
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Roman Breviary, 72; details of 
defects in the Shortened Services 
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Psalms, 74; mutilations of the 
Eucharistic Service, 75; too 
much liberty of selection allowed 
to the officiating clergyman, 76 ; 
the protest of ‘ Anglicanus,’ 76 7. ; 
criticism of the further amend- 
ments proposed by Convocation 
of Canterbury, 78; action of 
York Convocation, 79; unin- 
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schedule of the Act of 1872 
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Somerset Carthusians, A History 
of the (by Miss E. M. Thomp- | 
son), 372 sgg.: the religious | 
Orders that sprang from Ancient | 
Gaul, 373; the Carthusian sys- 
tem a revival of the rule of St. 
Benedict, 374; the Comsuetudines 
Guigonis : description of a Char- 
treuse, 375; the house and its 
‘eremus,’ 376; government and 
life of the monks, 377; their 
occupations, 378; treatment of | 
the sick, and of guests, 379; the 
history of the house of Witham, 
380; Hinton Charterhouse, 381 ; 
other Carthusian foundations, 
382 ; deviations from the original 
idea, 384; efforts at reform, 
385; Hinton’s connexion with | 
the Duke of Buckingham, and | 
the result (1508), 386; fortitude 
of Carthusians at the dissolution, 
76.; the last Prior of Hinton, 
387; estimate of the English 
Carthusians, 388; paucity of 
learned men among them, 389 
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344 ; St. Ambrose, and Richard 
Hooker, 345 ; on the sources of 
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ganization of the Celtic Churches : 
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dees, 348 ; effect of differences in 
national temperament, 349; the 
Church’s treatment of the ‘ bar- 
barians, 351; the relations of 
Church and State, 352; theolo- 
gical teaching in Dr. Bright’s 
works, 353 

Bishop 
Ellicott on the (review of Founda- 
tions of Sacred Study, Second 
Series), 94 sgg.: epitome of the 
First Series, 94; teaching of 
various kinds a large part of the 
work of the Christian ministry, 
95; the study of Christian Ethics 
a duty, 96; the Bishop’s treat- 
ment of the study, 97 ; of Bibli- 
cal history and archeology, 98 ; 
his standpoint, 99; need of 
systematic study of Church his- 
tory, 100; the Bishop’s remarks 
on the Acts of the Apostles, rot ; 
on combining secular history 
with that of the Church, 102 ; on 
the work of the General Councils, 
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